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I. New Problems—Old Values 


T herk is something about the subject 
of education which stirs people 
deeply, stimulates them to talk, and in¬ 
clines them to determine positions which 
they hold with great tenacity. This may 
be because the whole process of educa¬ 
tion is one that has to do with the growth 
of the personality, the development of 
the mind, and the contribution to society. 
The teaching urge is strong in all of us, 
and by all of us I do not mean only those 
of us in education. Everyone feels that 
in any particular area of his concern he 
has found out something which he wants 
to communicate—to teach, if you please 
—to somebody else. 

His motives for so doing may be en¬ 
tirely altruistic, as in the case of the pe¬ 
destrian who sees the inexpert auto driver 
trying to park a car in a small space along 
the curb. It always interests me to see 
some apparently busy person halting in 
the course of whatever errand he is pur¬ 
suing to give vigorous hand directions 
to the driver of such a car and then to 
see him smile and glow with satisfaction 
as he moves on after the car is parked. 
There may be those who feel this same 
urge because of a desire for power, naked 
power which will contribute to their 
sense of importance and to their material 


advantage, And then the motive for try- 
ing to get someone else to do something 
may be one of deep conviction concern¬ 
ing the needs of society. In all ages, 
there have been reformers who at great 
cost to themselves, perhaps even of life 
itself, have done their utmost toward try¬ 
ing to change the nature of society for 
the better. 

Undoubtedly there are many other 
urges of the human spirit which quicken 
the desire of one human being to teach 
another, whether that teaching be in the 
sense that we in education understand 
it or in some altogether informal way. 
Certain it is tliat it baffles the imagina¬ 
tion to conceive a human society—^how¬ 
ever primitive—In which the basic ele¬ 
ment of education is missing, And so 
education is not the exclusive property 
of the educator. It is rooted deeply in 
the concerns of every individuaL As a 
subject for thought, conversation, and 
opinion, it has sure-fire appeal to every¬ 
one, But, of course, it has special ap¬ 
peal to those of us who are professionally 
engaged in it. And we all recognize that 
no one professionally engaged in educa¬ 
tion is willing to concede that the last 
word has been spoken on any educational 
subject until he has had his say, This is 
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all to the good, because the problems are 
so complicated and the demands so great 
that the subject should command the 
closest attention and the most perceptive 
thought that can possibly be given to it. 
This is particularly true in times of tlie 
development of society when great 
changes are in prospect, when the re¬ 
quirements of society make new and 
sharp demands which must be met either 
intelligently, thoughtfully, and carefully, 
or expediently, recklessly, and capri¬ 
ciously. Such new demands by our so¬ 
ciety are clearly in evidence today, These 
demands pose new problems for educa¬ 
tion-complicated, vexing problems to 
which no easy answers can be had. Let 
me identify some of them. 

Problem number one: Underlying all 
of what must command the attention and 
thought of everyone concerned with edu¬ 
cation is the problem of sheer numbers, 
The population growth of the United 
States and the extension of life expec¬ 
tancy of our people both represent 
growth and development which we are 
bound to applaud as testimony to the 
vigor and strength of our people. The 
growth in population has been dramatic 
since 1940, and the most reliable figures 
show that by 1960 there will be in excess 
of 50 percent more people in the age 
bracket from one to nineteen years of 
age than there were in 1940. The same 
figures show that in that year there will 
be 75 percent more people over sixty- 
five than there were in 1940, Yet the 
number of people in the active produc¬ 
tive years of life, from twenty to sixty- 
five, will not increase in anything like 
that proportion. In fact, in the age 
bracket twenty to thirty-four the increase 
over 1940 will be only 3 percent. I take 
all of this to mean that the clistiibiition of 
people throughout the life span in 1960 
will show ti’emendous increases at both 
ends of the life span and not nearly com¬ 
parable increases for those in the middle 
years. Consequently, it strikes me that 


our first problem is one of how to main¬ 
tain the nation's productivity by doing a 
better job of matching each individuars 
talents with the requirements of the job 
he is doing. 

Of course, this problem is enormously 
complicated by the potent threat which 
aggressive communism makes to the 
values we cherish. This threat imposes 
military service requirements on our peo¬ 
ple and military production requirements 
on our economy. In turn, military pro¬ 
duction requirements demand increasing 
numbers of highly qualified specialized 
people, And as I have already indicated, 
the demand for such people is certain to 
be especially acute in the next ten years 
because of the marked changes in popu¬ 
lation distribution. Our first problem, 
then—and it is a big one—is one of man¬ 
power utilization, Happily some highly 
significant steps have been taken toward 
bringing this problem into more man¬ 
ageable control in a three-year study con¬ 
ducted under the auspices of the Com¬ 
mittee on Human Resources and Ad¬ 
vanced Training of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, entitled, 
America's Resources of Specialized Tal¬ 
ent. The findings of this study give some 
established bench marks of facts on 
which to make our calculations. The 
study does not give us the answers, nor 
is it calculated to do so. This remains 
a matter to which we as educators as well 
as the people of the country as a whole 
must give top priority. 

There is not much time to deal with 
one important phase of this problem, for 
current congressional authorization for 
Selective Service expires next June 30, 
and it is perfectly clear that some action 
for its extension will need to be taken, 
furthermore, the situation is complicated 
by the increasingly clear need for an im¬ 
proved Reserve policy, and current pro¬ 
posals being made concerning military 
manpower tie together the issues of Se¬ 
lective Service extension and Reserve 
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policy in ways highly significant to all of 
our young men of military age as well 
as to the schools and colleges of the conn- 
tiy. The Gouncils Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government plans to give special 
attention to this matter, and I am sure 
will welcome comment and suggestions 
from all of the Gouncirs membership* 

Problem number two: A second prob¬ 
lem which comes out of the need for 
better matching of the talent of the in¬ 
dividual to his employment is tlie one 
of improved career guidance. The plain 
fact is that we need to do a better job 
of making it possible for our young peo¬ 
ple to make informed choices with re¬ 
spect to their careers. They need to 
know more about the requirements and 
responsibilities of the several professions 
and occupations, Tliey need to know 
more about their own strengths and limi¬ 
tations. Such career guidance will have 
to be done most carefully, lest the iden¬ 
tification of personal limitations becomes 
for the individual a means for excusing 
himself from making maximum efi^ort. 
This problem and other matters affecting 
student personnel are receiving the con¬ 
tinuing attention of the Councirs Com¬ 
mission on Student Personnel, which has 
adopted the policy of holding its meet¬ 
ings not in Washington but on the cam¬ 
puses of representative institutions, 
where it is possible for the members of 
the commission to obtain the student's 
point of view by the simple and direct 
process of talking to students. 

Problem number three: In the light of 
all the other problems confronting for¬ 
mal education, what steps can we take 
to make its procedures more efficient? 
Are we sufficiently resourceful to find 
improved ways to accommodate more 
students with limited money, with a 
shortage of qualified teachers, and still 
maintain justifiable standards of educa¬ 
tional accomplishment? It is striking to 
me that our educational institutions have 
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contributed enormously to the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of techniques and 
devices which have accelerated the pro¬ 
duction of our economy. Yet education 
itself has not taken advantage of these 
same techniques and devices in carrying 
out its mission. Audio-visual aids of all 
sorts are readily available, and evidently 
in the business and industrial world have 
been recognized to have established 
merit. Yet audio-visual devices in our 
schools, colleges, and universities, if pres¬ 
ent at all, remain very much on the fringe 
of things. It is not a question of the 
nature of usefulness they may have; they 
have not been tried. I would not for a 
moment suggest that we consider a me¬ 
chanistic system of instruction which 
would leave the teacher out of the pic¬ 
ture. But I would suggest that with all 
of the questions which have been raised 
about teacher effectiveness, together with 
the almost certain shortage of qualified 
teachers in the next ten years, we should 
give real attention to the ways in which 
technological developments in communi¬ 
cation might improve the qualified teach¬ 
er s effectiveness. 

In particular, television seems to me to 
offer an enormous educational poten¬ 
tial, even though at this stage of develop¬ 
ment it is not quite clear what the precise 
nature of that potential may be. It never 
will be clear unless and until teachers, 
administrators, boards of trustees, and 
the people themselves make a conscious, 
determined effort to identify the nature 
of that potential. Enthusiasts for edu¬ 
cational television make glowing asser¬ 
tions based upon their beliefs and con¬ 
victions. Those who are cool to edu¬ 
cational television declare that it costs 
too much, and there the argument rests. 
We desperately need careful, systematic 
analysis and thought to identify and es¬ 
tablish what can be done to make this 
new development truly useful to educa¬ 
tion. The Councils Committee on Tele¬ 
vision, in company with other organiza- 
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tions in this field, is addressing itself to 
this problem with vigor, but it sorely 
needs the interest, concern, and support 
of the whole Council constituency. 

Problem number four: Our crucial 
need for finding and conserving useful 
and productive career outlets for every 
individual in our population focuses at¬ 
tention on the need for making available 
to every young person of demonstrated 
ability the opportunity to continue his 
formal education just as far as his ability 
warrants. The record shows that only 
51 percent of those deemed qualified on 
high school graduation to go to college 
actually do so. Much has been said 
about the reason for this state of affairs. 
Some insist that it is lack of money; 
others say that it is lack of awareness; 
and still others maintain that it is lack 
of incentive. Dr, Wolfle, in the study 
to which I have referred, explores this 
question too, and has some very interest¬ 
ing results to report. 

Whatever the cause, those who have 
been concerned about the problem have 
been led to the idea that we would make 
progress toward meeting our prospec¬ 
tive shortage of highly qualified people 
if there were a broad national program 
of college scholarships. Suggestions 
along this line have been made both by 
members of the Congress and by leaders 
in business and industry. Indeed, many 
outstanding business and industrial con¬ 
cerns now have scholarship plans either 
open to their own employees’ children or 
to public competition. It seems likely 
that some attention will be given to this 
scholarship question in the next session 
of the Congress, and so the Council’s 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 
has already given and will continue to 
give attention to the matter. 

Problem number five: No question has 
been raised in any quarter that I know 
of challenging the proposition that col¬ 
leges and universities are likely to see an 


increase in enrollment of more than 50 
percent in the next ten or eleven years. 
This leads at once to the problem of 
where we are to obtain competent teach¬ 
ers to teach this increased number of 
students, They are certainly not coming 
out of the graduate schools today in ade¬ 
quate numbers to meet the need, 

Evidently we need to look further, and 
one promising source might be the em¬ 
ployment of qualified teachers whose age 
is beyond tliat of formal retirement. Our 
current rules about retirement came into 
being in large part in the mid-thirties 
in an entirely different social and eco¬ 
nomic situation, For one thing life ex¬ 
pectancy was not as great; for another 
there were more graduate students than 
there were teaching jobs to be filled, and 
the establishment of a formal retirement 
age contributed toward a broadened op¬ 
portunity at the beginning of an academic 
career. But the establishment of a formal 
retirement age is a purely arbitrary ac¬ 
tion not necessarily related to the indi¬ 
vidual’s competence, This has been rec¬ 
ognized by the project undertaken by 
Dr. Harry Carman with support from the 
Whitney Foundation to find teaching as¬ 
signments for those past the retirement 
age who possess the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions to carry them out, Already this en¬ 
terprise has had some dramatic results 
and seems to me to show one way in 
which the prospective teacher shortage 
may at least be alleviated if not solved. 

Another source of potential teachers 
would of course be women whose fami¬ 
lies have grown and who with appro¬ 
priate refresher training would have the 
qualifications to do the work to be done. 
This and many related questions having 
to do with the current and prospective 
role of women in our society and the 
nature of education best calculated to 
prepare women for this role have had 
and will continue to have the thoughtful 
and perceptive attention of the Council’s 
Commission on the Education of Women, 
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Finally, in relation to possible other 
sources of people who could be useful as 
teachers, the operation of formal retire¬ 
ment rules in the military services has al¬ 
ready led to the availability of a sub¬ 
stantial number of retired Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine officers, who are 
eager for this sort of employment and 
who might very well have much to con¬ 
tribute. I think it is interesting to note 
that tlie number of such people currently 
seeking employment has become so great 
as to lead to the writing of a popular 
song entitled ''What Can We Do with 
tlie Generals?” 

Problem number six: For many years 
now the question has arisen from time to 
time as to whether our total educational 
scheme of things has not been too depen¬ 
dent upon formal grade-by-grade and 
step-by-step procedures rather than upon 
the ability and competence of the stu¬ 
dent, We have all heard the endless ar¬ 
guments that go on as to whether the 
gifted child should "skip a grade ” We 
have all had some concern about the ex¬ 
tended number of years of required 
schooling that is conventionally required 
of those who reach the highest degree 
of professional competence. It is fair to 
say, I think, that the record shows that a 
good many of our formal educational 
standards have been arrived at by the 
process of simple addition of require¬ 
ments of time rather than appraisal of 
demonstrated ability. Again, the de¬ 
mands of the population distribution to 
which I have previously referred add in¬ 
creased emphasis to the desirability of 
making a renewed attack on this prob¬ 
lem of finding better ways and means for 
superior young people to complete their 
formal education in less time. I feel 
quite sure that the answer will not be 
found in the simple expedient of having 
them skip a grade or two or of hurdling 
some particular academic fence. There 
seems to he evidence to support the view 
that this procedure leaves gaps in the 
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total awareness of the student and more¬ 
over may present serious problems of 
social adjustment. On the other hand, 
if a way can be found to retain the unity 
of the total process but to permit its com¬ 
pletion in less time than is currently re¬ 
quired, as is actually the case in some 
other countries, substantial gains might 
be made both for the student and for the 
financial and educational economy of the 
whole operation. 

The point has been made by many in¬ 
terested in American education that we 
have given insufficient attention to the 
more gifted student, especially in the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools. These 
critics have pointed out that the adjust¬ 
ment of the intellectual pace to the aver¬ 
age pupil results in the loss by the gifted 
of incentive to excel, Moreover, it means 
that the gifted must stay in school, col¬ 
lege, and professional school just as many 
years as the one not so bright and thus 
occupy a space which is not especially 
beneficial to him and represents an ad¬ 
ditional cost to society, Such egalitari¬ 
anism of the calendar fails to take account 
of our truly desperate need for giving 
maximum educational opportunity to 
each individual in accordance with his 
ability. 

The solutions to these and other prob¬ 
lems that we must solve in the next dec¬ 
ade are made more difficult by the cli¬ 
mate of opinion of our day, In tlie minds 
of all of us are two great nagging fears 
that are closely related: fear of what the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs might do to 
civilization and fear of what communism 
may do to the values we cherish. Tlie 
fact that these are broad, general, little 
understood threats to life and liberty 
makes these fears all the more intense. 
We are like a small boy learning to ride 
a bicycle who sees a telephone pole in his 
path and keeps worrying about what will 
happen if he hits it, His preoccupation 
with his fear increases the chances that 
he will hit it. 
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These basic fears tend to induce others 
that have direct effects on us in educa¬ 
tion, We can easily identify fear of the 
American people as a whole, fear of edu¬ 
cation, fear of individuals engaged in 
education, and a loss of confidence in 
ethical practices. There is ample evi¬ 
dence or resulting efforts to ensure con¬ 
formity by suppressing the loyal opposi¬ 
tion on the ground that opposition means 
lack of loyalty. There are efforts to sub¬ 
stitute indoctrination for education by re¬ 
stricting the intellectual freedom of 
teachers and students. There tends to be 
a preoccupation with wlmt is safe rather 
than with what is right, and with per¬ 
sonal or group advantage rather than 
with the public welfare. There has been 
an alarming resurgence in many quarters 
of the doctrine tliat the end justifies the 
means, 

Perhaps the clearest statement of some 
of these fears during the past year came 
from the staff of the Reece Committee, 
which was ostensibly investigating the 
operations of philanthropic foundations. 
The report of the research director 
charged that beginning in 1933, a po¬ 
litical “revolution" took place in the 
United States which, though supported 
by an overwhelming majority of the elec¬ 
torate, was in some respects i\n-Ameri- 
can; and that this "revolution” was 
brought about by a gigantic conspiracy 
involving educational institutions, educa¬ 
tional organizations, and foundations in¬ 
terested in education, 

Fear of individual teachers and stu¬ 
dents has been demonstrated by wide¬ 
spread demands for the imposition of 
loyalty oaths. In their extreme form, 
these certificates do not represent a com¬ 
mitment of belief in the United States 
and its principles; instead they are sworn 
declarations that the signers have not 
been members of or associated with cer¬ 
tain organizations that are questionable 
now but that may not have been so in 
previous years. 


I am sure I need not dwell at length 
on the impetus which fear of commu¬ 
nism has given to the idea that the end 
justifies the means. Newspapers, radio, 
and television have brought this concept 
into our homes month after month in 
many different forms and from many dif¬ 
ferent sources. 

What we need most, therefore, as we 
face the problems before us, is a resur¬ 
gence of faith—^faith in ourselves as a 
self-governing people, faith in education 
as a beneficent force, faith in the in¬ 
tegrity and intelligence of the individual 
teacher and student, and faith in the va¬ 
lidity of the ethical principles advanced 
and reinforced by religion. 

When we take this stand, we do not 
assume a minority position. We ally our¬ 
selves with the great majority of our peo¬ 
ple, They have not lost faith in them¬ 
selves, a fact which is well illustrated 
by the overwhelming repudiation of the 
allegations of the Reece Committee staff, 
in which I am proud to say the American 
Council on Education had a part. A fur¬ 
ther example is the statement made by 
Congressman Carl Hinshaw to the Amer¬ 
ican Legion s National Security Commis¬ 
sion a few weeks ago, "Our stake in the 
atomic future is too high. Before Amer¬ 
ica can have genuine confidence in its 
atomic tomorrow there must be clearer 
recognition of the individual. We must 
make more room for the development of 
brains. We need less conformity> less 
sameness” 

Congressman Hinsliaw’s statement is 
also one of many votes of confidence in 
American education, for any education 
worthy of the name has as objectives the 
stimulation of free inquiry, the cultiva¬ 
tion of truly informed, ethical judgments, 
and the strengthening of courage to act 
in accordance with those judgments. 

Indeed, the very fact that we are con¬ 
cerned with the rising tide of enrollment 
is evidence of the fact that parents in 
ever-increasing numbers desire for their 
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sons and daughters the advantages of a 
college education. As a visitor from 
Australia recently said to me, the pres« 
tige which Americans accord to educa¬ 
tion, and especially higher education, is 
greater than that anywhere else in the 
world, 

This is not to say that the American 
people agree about the effectiveness and 
wisdom of all educational practices, but 
I submit that we who are in education 
hardly speak witli one voice. Indeed, we 
sometimes help to confuse the public, 
because we express our differences, for 
the sake of emphasis, as if we believed 
that one type of education or another 
is bad, when what we really mean is that 
it is not as good as we would like to see 
it, Well, I ask you, whose job is it to 
make education better? It is ours. But 
we have an obligation to make all the 
people who are involved understand as 
well as we do that we are differing about 
procedures and not casting doubt on the 
value of education itself. 

We must make the people understand, 
too, our attitude toward practices that 
cast suspicion on the dedication and 
loyalty of our teachers. The loyalty oath 
never traps the real subversive, because 
he has no compunction about lying. The 
only certain effects are doubt in the pub¬ 
lic and resentment in the loyal teachers 
affected. The whole approach is psy¬ 
chologically wrong, because it is nega¬ 
tive. From what I know about the lit¬ 
urgy of a number of religious denomina¬ 
tions, it is clear to me that the church 
understands the power of a positive com¬ 
mitment of faith. I have never heard of 
one which makes rejection of the devil 
the first point of its creed. As Walter 
Lippman has said, '*Men with faith can 
face martyrdom while men without it 
feel stricken when they are not invited to 
dinner."' 

One of the demonstrable results of this 
recent practice of casting suspicion on 
entire professions is confusion of our 
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friends iu other countries. Just the other 
evening a diplomatic representative of 
another nation said to me, 'T cannot un¬ 
derstand why the American people are 
not better understood abroad." He went 
on to say that all of his ideas about tliis 
country before he came here had had to 
be completely revised before he could 
come to a genuine appreciation of what 
Americans really are like. But his final 
comment was the one which touched me. 
"1 have learned,” he said, 'That you really 
do believe in your country/’ Of course 
we do, and in the entire population there 
is no group that believes more firmly 
than American teachers in our capacity, 
our ideals, and our destiny. 

I come now to the student. It has been 
my privilege to know many hundreds of 
students during my years of academic 
life, and I have an abiding faith in their 
initiative, their integrity, and their in¬ 
finite worth to our society as individuals, 
I am often reminded of a problem which 
faced us at the end of the first term of 
the Navy V-12 program, with which I 
was associated. We had more than 130 
institutions in the program, and that Oc¬ 
tober we had to transfer several thousand 
men among units and from units to sup¬ 
ply corps and midshipmen s schools. We 
worked out an elaborate operations chart 
and submitted it to the Defense Trans¬ 
portation Administration, We were told 
fiatly tliat the transfers could not be 
made: transportation was simply not 
available. Finally we decided to put the 
men on their own. They were given five 
days' leave and ordered to report at the 
end of that time to other stations. Every 
one reported on time. We never knew 
how they did it We surmised that some 
of them had ridden on overcrowded 
trains; others had taken buses; others se¬ 
cured rides from their parents or hitch¬ 
hiked; some may even have walked. But 
individually they performed a feat be¬ 
yond the power of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 
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In many ways this illustration seems 
to me to have much cogency for our de¬ 
liberations on basic educational prob¬ 
lems. We are talking about needed edu¬ 
cational improvements, desirable future 
curriculum emphases, and about what we 
can or cannot do to solve the problems 
I have outlined—and many more of equal 
or greater importance, We may become 
so concerned with the process that we 
forget what the process is for. It is the 
individual student who will have a lot to 
do with the way in which our ideas and 
plans turn out. His or her ideas may not 
be fully mature. His or her choices may 
not be judicious, His or her scholarly 
performance probably will not be up to 
what we think he or she could do, But, 
to my mind the alertness and vigor of the 
individual students are the most im¬ 
portant factors in the whole educational 
process, Students seek the truth, and, as 
any one of them who had trouble with a 
course will tell you, their search some¬ 
times takes them down dead-end streets, 
Tliis is experience, but it is experience 
they need and can afford and which tliey 
had best have in their school and college 
days rather than later. 

The young men and women of our day 
are not stupid dupes of propaganda and 
misinformation any more than were the 
youth of days past. As a matter of fact, 
it is only in times of crisis and when we 
adults are forced to it that we are willing 
to give our young people the credit due 
them for their integrity, vigor, and abil¬ 
ity. I remember so well comments I 
heard in 1939 and 1940 that our young 
people were soft and had neither the 
strength nor ability to measure up to the 
responsibility our country had in the 
world picture. We all know the high re¬ 
sponsibilities these same young people 
accepted during the war—accepted en¬ 
thusiastically and discharged with con¬ 
spicuous success. Our young people of 
today are equally strong, and we do well 
to keep in mind the thought that our 


paramount concern is and must be with 
them, so that they may have thorough 
knowledge, percep tive understanding, 
and above all a sense of personal concern 
about the crucial importance of their 
giving to others the same chance of full 
opportunity to try that they crave for 
themselves. 

Besides faith in the people, faith in 
education, and faith in our teachers and 
students, we must have a doubly rein¬ 
forced faith in those virtues which lie at 
the very heart of our civilization. We 
must relearn the value of plain, thought¬ 
ful, patient hard work. In times like the 
present and those we are likely to ex¬ 
perience for the next ten years, there will 
be many who will become impatient at 
the slowness with which we shall be able 
to find answers to educational problems. 
There will be demands that a new plan 
be developed for something or other, 
to be effective tomorrow morning. Fre¬ 
quently these plans will be efforts to shift 
the work to somebody else. 

There will also be increasing pressures 
for the expedient measure, the one that 
will seem to get us by the immediate 
crisis although we recognize its long- 
range futility. There will even be temp¬ 
tations to accept support for development 
in what we know to be wrong directions, 
so great will be the need for any type of 
assistance, 

The problems I have discussed are not 
easy problems, and I am sure that there 
are no magical cookies which one can 
eat and thereby quickly perceive the so¬ 
lution to any one of them. Useful an¬ 
swers, right answers, will come only from 
thoughtful deliberation, precise analysis, 
adherence to sound principles, and en¬ 
during courage to take the next step. If 
the picture I paint is slightly grim, I paint 
it only because I think it is a realistic 
and honest one. To me the grimness is 
blotted out by the enormous challenge 
it presents and the truly inspiring oppor¬ 
tunity it offers. 
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As we accept the challenge and the op¬ 
portunity, we shall need, and I devoutly 
believe we shall have, the strength that 
comes from spiritual faith, without which 
there is little point to any of the activities 
in which we strive so much. We live and 
work for the fulfillment of the promise of 
our endowment at birth. But this en¬ 
dowment was none of our doing. We are 
only the custodians—the stewards of that 
endowment of personality and talent 
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which makes each of us a human being. 
To reach our highest fulfillment as stew¬ 
ards, we must recognize that we are all 
dependent upon a power greater than our 
own. It is faith in that power which 
gives us the fortitude to tackle the prob¬ 
lems that confront us and which gives 
assurance that if we tackle them in the 
right spirit we shall be led to the right 
answers. 


IL Administrative Developments 


Members/j/p 

While the total number of Council 
members remains viitually the same as 
that reported in October 1953, there were 
encouraging additions to the member¬ 
ship during the year. Unfortunately 
these were counterbalanced by the loss 
of approximately the same number of 
members, due almost exclusively to tight 
budget situations, Two national organi¬ 
zations joined the list of constituent mem¬ 
bers of the Council, one of which was by 
transfer from associate membership. 
Two new organizations were added to 
the associate membership as well as two 
which transferred from constituent mem¬ 
bership because of the increased dues for 
that category. Nineteen colleges and 
universities became institutional mem¬ 
bers, as well as two secondary schools, 
two public school systems, two special¬ 
ized organizations, and one voluntary as¬ 
sociation in a state, As a result the total 
Council membership as of October 14, 
1954, is 1,096, contrasted with a total of 
1,097 reported at the 1953 annual meet¬ 
ing. 

The changes in the various classes of 
membership during the year follow: 
constituent member organizations, 79 to 
77; associate members, 64 to 65; institu¬ 
tional members (universities, colleges, 
school systems, private schools, public li¬ 


braries, voluntary organizations in 
states), the same figure, 954. Changes in 
Council membership since 1918 are 
shown on the chart on page 14, 

The following organizations and insti¬ 
tutions have been admitted to member¬ 
ship between October 1953 and October 
1954: 

Constituent members 

American Alumni Council (transfer from 
associate membership) 

Association for Higher Education, Na¬ 
tional Education Association 

Associate members 

American Social Hygiene Association 
Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 

College Physical Education Association 
(tiansfer from constituent membership) 
National Congress of Parents and Teach¬ 
ers (transfer from constituent member¬ 
ship) 

Institutional members 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas (renewal 
of a formerly held membership) 
Augsburg College and Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Brancieis University, Waltham, Massachu¬ 
setts 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 

1918 TO OCTOBER 1954 



Eastern Oklahoma A, & M. College, Wil- 
burton, Oklahoma 

Endicott Jrinior College, Beverly, Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecti¬ 
cut 

Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial 
College, St. Augustine, Florida 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse, New York 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(renewal oF a formerly held member¬ 
ship) 

Madison College, Plarrisonburg, Virginia 
Merrimack College, North Andover, Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio (renewal 
of a formerly held membership) 
University of Nevada, Heno, Nevada 
Valley Forge Military Junior College, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wis¬ 
consin 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania 

Arlington County (Virginia) Public 
Schools 

Fond du Lac (Wisconsin) Public Schools 
(renewal of a formerly held member¬ 
ship) 

Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. G. 

California Junior College Association 

Fi nonces 

At the annual meeting of the Council 
in 1952, it was voted to change the fiscal 
year to the calendar year. Previously, 
the fiscal year had been from July 1 to 
June 30, In order to bring tlie fiscal op- 
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erations into phase with the new fiscal 
year, a six months* interim budget was 
approved for the period from July 1, 
1953, to December 31,1953, I am happy 
to report tlaat for this period operating 
income for the central functions of the 
Council exceeded expenditures by $14,- 
847.22, Two favorable factors contri¬ 
buted to this situation. One was the fact 
that nearly 60 percent of dues was pay¬ 
able in the last half of the year, and the 
other resulted from the new schedule of 
dues which went into effect January 1, 

1953. On this latter point I wish to ex¬ 
press my sincere appreciation to the 
membership for the almost unanimous 
support of this change. 

The final recommendation of the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Council Finances, to 
increase the 4 percent charge by the 
Council for administration made against 
total disbursements of Project Funds to 6 
percent, went into effect in February 

1954. This measure along with the new 
schedule of dues is providing a stable 
basis for self-support. 

Operations of the Council building 
from July 1,1953, to December 31, 1953, 
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resulted in a net balance of income over 
expenditures of $12,914.61 before mort¬ 
gage curtailment, interest payments, and 
capital expenditures. 

The Publications Division received in¬ 
come for this six-month period of $55,- 
397.94, and made expenditures of $48,- 
875.97. 

Receipts of the Central Services Divi¬ 
sion from July 1, 1953, to December 31, 
1953, amounted to $34,125.71. This was 
$989.66 over disbursements for the same 
period. 

The Auditors Report of the Councirs 
complete financial status for the sbc 
months’ fiscal period has been published 
in the October 1954 issue of The Educa¬ 
tional Record. 

Granfs 

During the period July 1,1953, to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1954, grants for special proj¬ 
ects amounting to $1,719,761.00 have 
been made to tbe Council by educa¬ 
tional foundations, agencies of the United 
States Government, and other groups, as 
follows: 


Galkins Foundation 

$1,500 for study and research prior to developing a study of influences on char¬ 
acter and personality development. 

The Ford Foundation 

$87,000 to establish an Office on Institutional Projects Abroad which shall serve 
as a means through which American institutions and organizations of 
higher education working together shall encourage and assist the effective 
participation of educational institutions in programs of technical coopera¬ 
tion, both governmental and nongovernmental, in the economic and social 
development of less well developed countries. The grant is for a three- 
year period. 

Fund for Adult Education 

$26,500 supplementary grant to the Joint Committee on Educational Television 
for the period April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954. 

$150,000 to provide funds for the Joint Committee on Educational Television for 
the year April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, 

$150,000 to provide funds for the National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television for the period January 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954. 

$150,000 to provide funds for the National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, for the period July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, 
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$30,000 to provide funds for the Committee on Television for an approximate 
period of twenty months from October 1, 1954, 

General Education Board 

$20,000 second and third semiannual payments for the completion and publication 
of Volume II of a manual on university and college business organization 
and administration. (Total amount of grant, $30,000.) 

The Grant Foundation, Inc. 

$15,000 to provide funds for the preparation and publication of a report of findings 
in the Teacher Characteristics Study. 

The Edward W. Kazen Foundation 

$16,000 to provide funds for two conferences to be held during the current 
academic year for Fulbright scholars, the Council to act as a temporary 
agent for these funds, which are to be disbursed in lump sum to the 
agencies involved. 

$5,000 to support the activities of the Commission on Student Personnel. 

W. K, Kellogg Foundation 

$4,500 for costs for the publication and distribution of final report of the Com¬ 
mission on University Education in Hospital Administration. These funds 
were given to the Publications Division of the American Council on 
Education, 

Old Dominion Foundation, Inc. 

$1,000 to Joint Committee on Educational Television for work of committee. 

$1,000 to National Citizens Committee for Educational Television for work of 
committee, 

Ellis L. Phillips Foundation 

$20,000 third and final payment on a $50,000 grant to be used to finance the 
project Commission on the Education ot Women 

Alfred P, Sloan Foundation, Inc. 

$17,702 to support the activities of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy 
for the period February 1, 1954, to July 31, 1954. 

U.S, Armed Forces Institute 

$61,960 Contract DA-47-043-IE-520 for the continuation of the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences for the period July 1, 1954, to 
June 30, 1955. 

$8,250 Contract DA-47-043-IE-513, to provide funds to enable the Council to 
furnish (develop, publish, and distribute) a combined revision of the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences* Bulletin No. 6, 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, and Bulletin No, 7, U.S, Marine Corps 
Institute, 

U,S, Department of the Army 

$83,500 Contract DA-49-039-IE-17, cost reimbursable, for the purpose of develop¬ 
ment, publication, and distribution of a handbook to be entitled A Guiae 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services — 
Revised Edition, The contract covers the period May 16, 1953, to 
May 15, 1954, 

U.S. Department of Defense, Office of Armed Forces Information and Education 

$8,216 Supplemental Agreement No, 1 to Contract No, DA-49-039-IE-17 to pro¬ 
vide funds for larger volume of Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
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Experiences in the Aimed Services—Revised Edition, necessary for maxi- 
mum usefulness of revised Guide, 

U,S, Department of the Navy 

$7,200 Conh’act N onr 990(00) amendment #2^ increase in funds to provide 
additional consulting services on scientific research and technical problems 
to June SO, 1954. 

U.S. Department of State 

$83,602 Contract SCC 22364 to provide funds to assist the Department in carrying 
out its program of orientation and related services for certain foreign 
grantees who will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange 
Program. For the period July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954. 

$4,000 Amendment #1 to contract SCC 21583, additional grant duo to the 
increased enrollment in the American-sponsored schools in the other 
American Republics. 

$129,000 Contract SCC 22447 for support of the Inter-American Schools Service 
program of aid to American-sponsored schools in the other Americas, for 
the period October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954. 

$14,768 additional funds for Contract SCC 22364 necessary to provide for the 
use of contractor s facilities and to cover the cost of orientation services 
for grantees sponsored by the Foreign Operations Adminish'ation, 

$290 amendment #2 to Contract SCC 22447 to provide additional funds to 
complete Fulbright program, 

$217,798 Contract SCC 22584 to support a program to promote understanding 
among the peoples of the United States and peoples of other nations 
and to promote friendship and respect among the peoples of other nations 
for the United States. 

$96,992 Contract SCC 22584—Committee on the Leaders Program, additional 
funds to cover increased costs due to more leaders being added to the 
program, (Total contract amounts to $317,790.) 

Individuals 

Contributions to provide financial assistance for American-sponsored schools in Cuba 
through the Inter-American Schools Service: 

$ 500 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co,, Wilmington, Del, 

50 David M. Keiser, New York, N,Y. 

500 Johnson and Higgins, New York, N.Y, 

1,000 Kenneth S. Keyes, Miami, Fla. 

500 Lykes Bros., Inc,, Tampa, Fla, 

500 Marsh and McLennan, New York, N.Y. 

500 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, New York, N.Y. 

100 Harvey F. Phair, New York, N.Y. 

1,100 William A. Powe, Havana, Cuba 

Contribution to provide financial assistance for American-type schools in Chile through 
the Inter-American Schools Service: 

$ 75 Jack Danciger, Fort Worth, Texas 

Contribution for remodeling and decorating the American Council on Kduraiion's 
Conference Room and Fresidenfs office: 

$7,600 Paul Mellon, Washington, D.C. 

Contribution to the CounciVs General Fund: 

$100 George F, Trommer, New York, N,Y. 
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$110,858 Contract SCO 22906, to enable the Council to assist the Department in 
conducting its program of orientation and related services for certain 
foreign grantees visiting the 0,S. under the International Educational 
Exchange Activities, for the period July 1, 1954, to June SO, 1955, 
$175,000 Contract SCO 22932, to enable the Council to continue the program of 
advice and aid to American-sponsored schools in the other American 
Republics, for the period October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955, 

Federal Civil Defense Aduini&tratiqn 

$5,000 to generally determine the responsibilities of the higher educational 
institutions and their professional staffs in the area of civil defense, 
Preparation of a statement of policy covering working methods and inter¬ 
relationships between the institutions of higher education and civil defense 
organizations at the national, state, and local levels, 

U,S. Information Agency 

$6,700 Contract lA-'W-305, to enable the Council to assist tlie Agency in con¬ 
tinuing its program of assistance to binational centers in Argentina, for 
the period June 1 to December 31, 1954* 


Staff 

Dr. Lewis A. Rohrbaugh, former di¬ 
rector of the United States Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School and more 
recently director of the United States 
Operations Mission to Iraq, joined the 
staff of the Council on February 8, 1954, 
as special associate. Although his stay 
with the Council was short, his back¬ 
ground and experience in governmental 
relations enabled him to make a signifi¬ 
cant contribution. Dr. Rohrbaugh left 
the Council on July 15, 1954, to accept 
the position of provost at the University 
of Arkansas. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff associate, 
has carried out with distinction the re¬ 
sponsibilities of a variety of programs of 
the Council. On March 31, 1954, as his 
primary responsibility he was made the 
director of the Leaders Program. In 
this project the Council assumes the ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility for the opera¬ 
tion of a program under which leaders 
from other countries in various fields, in¬ 
cluding education, cultural, and public 
affairs, are brought to the United States 
for a thxee-month period in the interest 
of international understanding. 

On the expiration of his one-yeat ap¬ 
pointment as staff assistant, Dennis W. 


Vernon returned to the West Coast on 
June 30, 1954, where he is now teaching 
in Richland High School in Washington, 
To succeed Mr. Vernon and otherwise 
augment the Gouncirs staff, two new 
members were appointed for one-year 
periods. Mr. G. Frederick Stutz, from 
the University of Pennsylvania Graduate 
Schooh joined the staff on June 9, 1954, 
as staff assistant, and Mr. Howard R. 
Boozer, recently lieutenant, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, Joined the 
staff on June 15, 1954 as staff assistant. 

Pi/b/icaf/ons 

During the past year the Council pub¬ 
lished fourteen books and pamphlets, one 
less than listed in the report from May 
1952 to October 1953. There were five 
cloth bound books, three Studies, and 
three pamphlets for complimentary dis¬ 
tribution, 

The final report of tlie Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa¬ 
tion was issued in October of 1954 as 
General t^ducation: Explorations in 
Evaluation, 

There were three conferences reported 
in the Council Series of Studies. Causes 
of Public Unrest Pertaining to Education, 
Series I, No. 56, reported selected ad- 
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dresses and statements presented at the 
Harvard Summer School Conference on 
Educational Administration held in co- 
operation with the Council, July 13-14, 
1953. Student Life in the United States, 
Series I, No, 67, was the report of a 
conference held at Haverford College, 
June 12-16, 1953. University and World 
Understanding, Series I, No. 58, was the 
report of a Conference of Fulbright 
Scholars on Education. This conference 
was held in New York, June 21-24, 1953, 
under the auspices of the Councils Com¬ 
mittee on Relationships of Education and 
Government in International Affairs in 
cooperation with the Committee on In¬ 
ternational Exchange of Persons of the 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

Aviation in School and Community 
was published in cooperatioin with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration under 
the auspices of the Committee on Avia¬ 
tion Education. This reported the find¬ 
ings of the 1952 and 1953 Institutes for 
Aviation Education Leadership. A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Ex¬ 
periences in the Armed Services and its 
Supplement, United States Armed Forces 
Institute and United States Marine Corps 
Institute were both issued as 1954 revi¬ 
sions of earlier titles. The revision of 
the Guide was the first complete revision 
of the material originally published by 
the Council in 1944 and brought to¬ 
gether in a complete edition in 1946. 
Copies of the Guide and its Supplement 
were distributed to all the colleges and 
secondary schools in the United States. 
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A book, Communism in Education in 
Asia, Africa, and the Far Pacific, was 
prepared by Walter Eells on the basis of 
his articles which had appeared in The 
Educational Recoup. 

Tile Council acted as publisher for the 
Commission on University Education in 
Hospital Administration and issued the 
report of the commission as University 
Education for Administration in Hos- 
pitals» 

Three pamphlets for complimentary 
distribution were published. They were; 
Civil Defense and Higher Education, a 
statement approved by the Committee on 
Civil Defense and Higher Education of 
the Council. A Call for Action To Meet 
the Impending Increase in College and 
University Enrollment was widely dis¬ 
tributed In the Public Interest was the 
statement of the President of the Coun¬ 
cil before the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate 
Tax-Exempt Foundations. 

Strengthening Education at All Levels 
was the report of the Eighteenth Educa¬ 
tional Conference sponsored by the Edu¬ 
cational Records Bureau and the Coun¬ 
cil, 

A revised edition of Bulletin No. 5, 
Accreditation Policies of State Depart¬ 
ments of Education for the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences of Military 
Personnel was published for tlie Com¬ 
mission on Accreditation of Service Ex¬ 
periences, and widely distributed by the 
commission. 

A descriptive list of recent Council 
publications will be found on pages 
103-4. 


III. General Committees 

Problems attd Policies Committee January 25 and 26,1954; and at Wash- 

In the past year the committee held ington on May 21 and 22, 1954. A meet- 
three sessions, at Washington on Oc- ing is called for October 13 in Chicago, 
tober 7, 1953; at Wliite Sulphur Springs At each of the meetings, the chairman of 
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the Council, the vice-chairman, and 
members of the Executive Committee as 
well as of the Council staff were invited 
to take part in the discussions. Dr. 
Francis }. Brown continued as secretary, 
and it is with regret that the committee 
loses him to responsibilities in other parts 
of the Council program. The committee 
welcomes Frank Abbott, staff associate 
of the Council and a participant in com¬ 
mittee discussions throvighout the year, 
as Dr. Brown s successor. After the nomi¬ 
nations and elections of October 1953 the 
committee consisted of; Gordon K. Chal¬ 
mers, chairman; John J. Cavanaugh, Mar¬ 
garet Clapp, John R. Cunningham, Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, Harlan H, Hatcher, 
James K. Killian, Jr,, T. Raymond Mc¬ 
Connell, Franklin D. Murphy, Peter H. 
Odegard, Hugh Taylor, Warren T. 
White; and Henry T. tleald and Arthur 
S, Adams, ex officio. 

The purpose of the committee is to 
review problems thought to be central 
to education in its many branches, to 
endeavor to analyze some of the most im¬ 
portant of these, and from time to time 
to publish the analyses to the members 
of the Council The program of the 1954 
annual meeting is an outgrowth of such 
committee discussions, Another func¬ 
tion of the committee is to consider proj¬ 
ects submitted to it through the officers 
of the Council and to make comments 
on these for the use of the Executive 
Committee. A third function consists in 
initiating suggestions to the Executive 
Committee as a possible basis of Coun¬ 
cil action or study, 

In the October 1953 meeting the com¬ 
mittee decided to devote the next and 
subsequent meetings to a careful ap¬ 
praisal of the major issues facing higher 
education and their relative priority. 

To this end the committee devoted 
the January and May 1954 meetings to 
ten propositions, which ultimately were 
reduced to the following three; 


1. Helping students to begin valid consider¬ 
ation of the meaning and purpose of life 
and simultaneously to learn the maximum 
use of their talents to do the world*s 
work. 

2. Representing to the community the idea 
of a school, a college, and a university. 

3. The danger that we cannot man the 
school without complete mediocrity. 

Discussion of the last topic led to the 
formulation of several explicit policies 
designed to meet parts of the problem 
occasioned by the present increase in 
school population and the imminent 
swelling of college enrollments, The 
question was asked; "Can we offer col¬ 
lege education to all who desire, can 
successfully do, and can afford college 
work, and at the same time give ade¬ 
quate education to the students of su¬ 
perior quality?'' It was generally agreed 
that we must and that we can, One of 
the chief proposals to this end was pro¬ 
vision of greater diversification in the 
type and purpose of educational oppor¬ 
tunities and institutions, 

It is expected that the chief fmit of 
the committee s work of the past year 
will be the program and discussions at 
the 1954 annual meeting. In addition 
the committee will probably continue 
consideration of some of the subjects 
already reviewed in committee, taking 
advantage of the discussions at the an¬ 
nual meeting. 

Commiffee on Re/afionshjps of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 

The rapid increase since World War 
H in the number, scope, and importance 
of federal activities a fee ting higher edu¬ 
cation was reflected during the past year 
by the fact that several Council com¬ 
mittees are now working in this area; 
consequently the Committee on Relation¬ 
ships, while continuing to act for the 
Council on numerous matters, is also be¬ 
coming a central clearinghouse for infor- 
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mation on the actions of several other 
Council groups, The Committee on Re¬ 
lationships heard reports from time to 
time concerning studies of the Commit¬ 
tee on Institutional Research Policy of 
the effects of sponsored research, rec¬ 
ommendations of the Committee on Tax¬ 
ation and Fiscal Reporting to the Fed¬ 
eral Government concerning changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code, resolutions 
of the Commission on Education and 
International Affairs concerning student 
and faculty exchange programs, testi¬ 
mony presented on behalf of the Coun¬ 
cil by the Committee on Social Security, 
and a statement presented to Congress 
by the Special Committee on the Insti¬ 
tute of Art 

Six meetings of the Committee on Re¬ 
lationships were held between Novem¬ 
ber 1,1953, and October 1,1954. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the committee also met 
with representatives of the Association 
of American Colleges in joint considera¬ 
tion of proposed amendments to P,L, 
550; a special subcommittee studied the 
need for a federal scholarship program; 
members participated in the Work Con¬ 
ference of Representatives of Consti¬ 
tuent Members, held on January 15 and 
16, 1954, to consider major items of fed¬ 
eral legislation; and the committee met 
in joint session on September 28 with 
the Study Committee on Federal Respon¬ 
sibility in the Field of Education, a sub¬ 
committee of the federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 

Educational exchange, —Serious cur¬ 
tailment of the State Department's edu¬ 
cational exchange programs was threat¬ 
ened early in the spring when the House 
passed the Department's appropriation 
bill with a cut of $6,000,000 in the $15,- 
000,000 requested, The March 17 issue 
of the Council Bulletin, Higher Educa¬ 
tion and National Affairs described in 
detail the drastic effects of this action. 
The Council's Commission on Education 
and International Affairs requested the 


Annual Report 

Senate Appropriations Committee to re¬ 
store the funds, and the Committee on 
Relationships later authorized a com¬ 
munication to the conference committee 
on the bill, strongly endorsing the same 
position. The executive branch of the 
government and numerous private or¬ 
ganizations took the same stand. The bill 
as finally passed provided $14,700,000. 

Conferences on education, —'i'he Com¬ 
mittee on Relationships approved the 
bill providing funds for state conferences 
and a White House conference on edu¬ 
cation, and joined the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and the Problems and Policies 
Committee in urging that all Council 
members actively participate, in order 
that issues of concern to education at all 
levels might be adequately considered, 
This action was endorsed by the Coun¬ 
cil as a whole at the annual meeting in 
October. 

Degree granting by government agenr 
cies, —General disapproval of extending 
the degree-granting privilege to govern¬ 
ment agencies was expressed at two 
meetings. A special exception was made 
for the Air Force Academy, establislr- 
ment of which was approved. 

HOTC problems. —Recommendations 
on three perennial ROTC issues were 
reaffirmed by the committee: (1) that 
the Federal Government share in the 
cost of providing buildings, (2) that the 
Army and Air Force be permitted to con¬ 
duct programs similar to that of the Navy, 
and (3) that the Army and Air Force re¬ 
lieve the institutions of custody of mili¬ 
tary property. Some progress was re¬ 
ported on the third item, since Congress 
passed a bill authorizing the Secretaries 
of the Army and Air Force to reduce in¬ 
stitutional liability, and the Air Force 
undertook a pilot study in several insti¬ 
tutions to determine the effects of as¬ 
suming full responsibility for its property, 

A new problem arose when Congress 
approved a rider to the Defense Depart¬ 
ment appropriation bill providing that all 
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students formally enrolled in tlie basic 
course must sign a loyalty certificate* 
Representatives of the Council joined 
the ROTC Advisory Panel and the Re¬ 
serve Forces Policy Board in protesting, 
as unnecessary and undesirable, the ac¬ 
tions of the Army and Air Force in re¬ 
versing their former policy of permitting 
students not formally enrolled to wear 
the ROTC uniform, It was pointed out 
that tliis step, not required by the law, 
would make it difficult for colleges and 
universities to justify the continuance of 
compulsory ROTC. No remedial action 
has yet been taken by the Department 
of Defense. 

Froposed amendment to P.L, 550.— 
Prolonged discussion, at several meet¬ 
ings of the committee, concerned a pro¬ 
posal, advanced by a special committee 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
to amend P.L. 550 in such a way as to 
make a partial educational cost grant to 
educational institutions on behalf of en¬ 
rolled Korean veterans. Representatives 
of the committee met jointly with repre¬ 
sentatives of the committee of the A, A.C., 
and the committee as a whole, at its 
meeting on April 15, heard a full ex¬ 
position of the proposal by A.A.C. repre¬ 
sentatives. 

A jointly prepared questionnaire to 
Council members was authorized and 
distributed, and the results were made 
known to the House Committee on Vete¬ 
rans Affairs. Although a hearing was 
held by the Ilouse Committee, no action 
was taken to bring the amendment to a 
vote on the floor. 

Recommendations to the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. —^In¬ 
terest in the work of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations was ex¬ 
pressed at several meetings of the com¬ 
mittee, An early effort was made to de¬ 
termine issues in which the commission 
might be interested and to prepare in¬ 
formation that might be useful. The 
commission itself was partially recon¬ 


stituted during the spring, however, and 
no information was obtainable until sum¬ 
mer as to problems which the Study 
Committee on Federal Responsibility in 
the Field of Education was actually con¬ 
sidering. Finally a request was received 
from the Study Committee for a joint 
meeting with the Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships, and such a meeting was held 
on September 28. The two items specif¬ 
ically suggested for discussion were fed¬ 
eral grants to publicly supported institu¬ 
tions and a federal scholarship program, 
At the meeting, the Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships first adopted and then pre¬ 
sented for joint discussion the following 
resolutions: 

Federal Responsibility in Higher 
Education 

1. We believe that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to assist, when neces¬ 
sary, in supporting services of higher 
education that are of special importance 
to the national welfare. 

2. In keeping with this principle the Fed¬ 
eral Government has established and 
supported numerous programs in the 
past which offer such services. Examples 
include the land-grant college program, 
sponsored research, and veterans edu¬ 
cational benefits. We believe that only 
after careful analysis and appraisal of the 
individual programs should any modifica¬ 
tion of them be made. Moreover, we 
believe that the way should be left 
open to expand existing programs and to 
establish new ones as the needs of the 
nation may indicate—always safeguard¬ 
ing the American principle of local and 
state control of education. 

A National Scholarship Program 

1. In order to meet the future needs of the 
nation we will have to have many more 
well qualified persons who have had a 
college education. Even today there is 
evidence that serious shortages exist in 
many fields for which college training is 
essential. 

2, There is also evidence that the country 
possesses a potential supply of talent to 
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meet its needs but that this talent re¬ 
quires identification, and encouragement 
to continue into higher education, 

3* Considerable evidence exists that one of 
the serious blocks preventing some stu¬ 
dents from pursuing higher education 
is a lack of financial resources. 

4. Much more information than is now at 
hand is needed concerning the avail¬ 
ability and distribution of scholarships 
and other aids before we can determine 
what additional aid, if any, is needed. 
Some studies have been made and sev¬ 
eral additional ones by responsible 
agencies are now in progress. One ex¬ 
ample of this is a series of studies being 
made by the College Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Board for the National Science 
Foundation. 

5. We need the results of such studies be¬ 
fore we can suggest the place, if any, of 
the Federal Government in the complex 
of agencies, both governmental and non¬ 
governmental, contributing to the solu¬ 
tion of this important problem. 

6. Wc recommend that the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations take no ac¬ 
tion at the present time respecting the 
participation of the Federal Government 


in a national scholarship program. We 
believe that no sound decision is possible 
until information developed in studies 
now under way indicates whether or not 
private, municipal, and state sources will 
be adequate to meet the national need. 

Other actions of the Committee on 
Relationships regarding federal legisla¬ 
tion were summarized in a special issue 
of the Council Bulletin dated October 15, 
1954. Actions on other matters involv¬ 
ing executive agencies of the government 
were reported from time to time in other 
issues of the Bulletin, 

The American Council on Education 
is the most widely representative or¬ 
ganization in the whole area of Ameri¬ 
can higher education. It must endeavor 
to transcend occasional short-range cleav¬ 
ages in special situations in the interest of 
long-range comity and cooperation. Its 
Committee on Relationships feels itself 
committed to the long-range concept of 
the Councirs function—and its attitudes, 
actions, and recommendations will be so 
understood, the Committee earnestly 
hopes. 


IV. Special Projects 


The annual meeting of 1953 inaugur¬ 
ated a program, which has been car¬ 
ried on in numerous ways during the 
succeeding year, to encourage definite 
planning on the part of higher educa¬ 
tion to meet the inevitable increase in 
enrollment during the next decade. The 
Council distributed at that meeting and 
subsequently by mail copies of a booklet, 
College^Age Fopulation Trends 1940- 
1970y prepared by the American Associa¬ 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admis¬ 
sions Officers. Early in 1954, a letter 
to all Council members called attention 
to the need for immediate consideration 
by each individual institution of its fu¬ 
ture role, A few weeks later, the Coun¬ 


cil published A Call for Action To Meet 
the Impending Increase in College and 
University Enrollment, of which more 
than 14,000 copies have been distributed 
without charge. 

For the annual meeting of 1954, which 
attacked the same problem from a some¬ 
what different point of view, the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers prepared a sec¬ 
ond pamphlet, The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students, Tlie Council pur¬ 
chased 14,000 copies for free distribu¬ 
tion. Additional pertinent information 
and comment have been published in 
The Educational Record, and efforts 
have been made through the Committee 
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on Relationships and other channels to 
make planning at the level of higher 
education a subject for discussion in 
the state and White House Conferences 
sponsored by the Federal Government 

Two important projects in interna¬ 
tional education have been undertaken 
by the Council during the past year. 
At the request of the Department of 
State, an office was established to ad¬ 
minister the Leaders Program, which 
brings to this country every year several 
hundred outstanding citizens of foreign 
nations. An Office of Institutional Proj¬ 
ects Abroad was also established, with 
support from the Ford Foundation, to 
assist American colleges and universities 
in relationships with the Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration and institutions and 
governments abroad concerning tech¬ 
nical and educational aid. 

Because of the increase in the scope 
of the Councirs responsibilities, a Com¬ 
mission on Education and International 
Affairs was appointed to coordinate ac¬ 
tivities in this field. 

Earlier in this report, I mentioned the 
Special Committee of the ITouse of Rep¬ 
resentatives to Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations. In connection with this 
investigation, the Executive Committee 
of the Council directed that every effort 
should be made to supply any informa¬ 
tion requested, and that member insti¬ 
tutions and organizations should be ad¬ 
vised to cooperate in the same way. The 


Council prepared and submitted detailed 
answers to a committee questionnaire, 
and, as directed by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, I offered to present oral testi¬ 
mony at the public hearings, Toward 
the middle of June, after the Reece Com¬ 
mittee had spent several weeks hearing 
witnesses critical of foundations and ed¬ 
ucational organizations, I received a sub¬ 
poena to testify on June 17, I appeared 
on that date, ready to present a state¬ 
ment prepared by the staff and approved 
by the Executive Committee. The com¬ 
mittee did not call on me, but agreed 
to make the statement part of the ofli- 
cial record* No further public hear¬ 
ings were held* 

The Executive Committee, believing 
that the public charges of the Reece 
Committee staff against educational or¬ 
ganizations and philanthropic founda¬ 
tions should not go unanswered, au¬ 
thorized the publication and wide free 
distribution of the Councifis testimony, 
During the summer, more than 24,000 
copies of the statement In the Public In¬ 
terest , . , were supplied, most of them 
in response to requests from membei 
institutions and organizations of the 
Council, There have been numerous in¬ 
dications that the Council has helped 
to set the record straight and tc 
strengthen the confidence of the Ainerf 
can people in their educational system 
and the philanthropic organizations thal 
support it, 


V, Conclusion 


This has been a challenging year. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the future 
security, welfare, and prosperity of the 
nation are deeply involved in the major 
issues with which the Council commit¬ 
tees and staff have been concerned. As 
always in an organization like the Coun¬ 
cil, the thought in shaping policy and 
the effort in carrying forward purpose¬ 


ful programs have been widely shared 
To the members of the committees 
project staffs, and the central staff ' 
once again express sincere appreciatior 
on behalf of the Council and of Amerl 
can education, which the Council rep 
resents, 

Arthub S, Adams 



Reports of Other Committees and 
of Sponsored Projects 

[Some reports, as indicated, were submitted by representatives of committees or proj¬ 
ects. Those unsigned were prepared by appropriate members of the Council staff.] 


1. General Council Operations 


Comm/ftee on Taxaf/on and Fi'scaf 
Reporfjn0 to the federal Government 

P.L. S9l, approved on September 24, 
1954, provides a number of changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code of special 
interest to education. The topics with 
which the Committee on Taxation and 
Fiscal Reporting specifically concerned 
itself were (1) charitable contributions, 
(2) dependency credit, (3) scholarship 
and fellowship grants, (4) irrevocable 
trusts, and (5) withholding tax on divi¬ 
dends and interest at source, 

In the area of Federal excise taxes, 
the committee supported a proposal to 
remove the Federal tax on tickets to col¬ 
lege athletic events held during the regu¬ 
lar athletic season, This measure was 
approved as part of P,L. 324, 

Commiftee on Social Security 

The Committee on the Extension of 
Social Security supplied testimony to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee regarding 
the extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage to employees of pub¬ 
licly supported institutions with state or 
local retirement systems, On September 
1, 1954, P,L. 761 was approvecl, which 
among other things provided for this 
extension. 

Having completed its responsibilities, 
the committee was discontinued. The 
chairman of the committee was Mr. 
Robert W. Devoe, a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Nebraska, 


Advisory Committee on Publlcoflons 
Policy 

The Advisory Committee on Publica¬ 
tions Policy had as one of its assignments 
consideration of broadening the base of 
the Councirs publishing activity as a 
service to Council membership. It also 
had the task of reviewing publication 
projects submitted by other organiza¬ 
tions, research bodies, or individuals not 
connected with Council projects, and 
making recommendations for action to 
the Executive Committee, During the 
past year, four such proposals have been 
considered by the committee and three 
of them recommended to tlie Executive 
Committee, which has acted upon them 
favorably, One project received favor¬ 
able recognition by the committee and 
is undergoing further review at this time, 

The first proposal was to publish a 
book developed from the articles appear¬ 
ing in the Educationai< Record by Wal¬ 
ter C. Eells, This was published July 6 as 
Comtnunisjn in Education in Asia, Africa, 
and the Far Pacific, The book has al¬ 
ready received national recognition. The 
second proposal was from the Commis¬ 
sion on University Education in PIos- 
pital Administration. The committee re¬ 
viewed the project and made favorable 
recommendation to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, which approved the project. This 
book was published September 13 as 
University Education for Administration 
in Hospitals. 

The third proposal was to publish a 
series of seven books for the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace. 
These publications grew out of the En¬ 
dowment program to stimulate an inven¬ 
tory and appraisal of resources and de¬ 
velopments in colleges and universities 
in world affairs. The committee approved 
the project, made recommendation to 
the Executive Committee, and negotia¬ 
tions are now under way for the sub¬ 
mission of manuscripts on the part of 
the Endowment 

A fourtli proposal was made by the 
Nortli Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to publish a 
guidance unit for high schools, This 
unit would be aimed at setting forth 
the educational opportunities available 
in the armed services and urging the 
student to fit these opportunities into his 
life plans, The Advisory Committee on 
Publications Policy reviewed the pro¬ 
posal and recommended to the North 
Central Association that endorsement 
and approval of other organizations be 
secured prior to submitting a final 
proposal. 

CommiVfee on Aiemfaers/t/p 

The work of the Committee on 
Membership has been of a routine 
nature during the year, and no formal 
meetings were held, A meeting of the 
committee is scheduled for October in 
Chicago in conuectiou with the annual 
meeting of the Council. Throughout the 
year the chairman has been in touch 
with the Washington office concerning 
new members, resignations, and trans¬ 
fers of membership, 

Although the proposal to admit a lim¬ 
ited number of adjunct members (non- 
accredited institutions) to membership 
received a majority of the votes cast last 
August, there was strong opposition on 
the part of several institutions and or¬ 
ganizations, The Executive Committee 
of the Council reviewed the matter care¬ 
fully and decided against a classification 
for adjunct members. 


As of August 1, 1954, the membership 
of the Council was as follows: 


Constituent members. 76 

Associate members. 65 

Institutional members . 953 

Total .1,094 


In addition to nonaccredited institu¬ 
tions, special problems have concerned 
correspondence schools, voluntary state 
associations, specialized institutional 
members, and the transfer of organiza¬ 
tions from constituent to associate 
membership. These will be considered 
at the forthcoming meeting of the com¬ 
mittee in Chicago. 

The Committee on Membership is 
composed of the following: David A. 
Lockmiller, chairman, president, Univer¬ 
sity of Chattanooga; Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, University of Notre Dame 
Foundation, South Bend, Indiana; John 
H. Fischer, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland; C. Clement 
French, president, State College of 
Washington; Laurence M, Gould, presi¬ 
dent, Carleton College; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor, University of California at 
Berkeley; Anne G. Pannell, president, 
Sweet Briar College; Robert W. 
Van Houten, president, Newark College 
of Engineering; Theodore A. Distler, 
president, Franklin and Marshall College, 
since July 1, 1954, executive director of 
the Association of American Colleges.— 
David A, Lockmiller, Chairman 

Pacific Coast Committee 

The Pacific Coast Committee of the 
American Council on Education has had 
only one meeting this year, that being 
held at San Francisco State College on 
May 12, 1954. It was well attended by 
eleven members of the committee, by 
three members of the committees or com¬ 
missions of the American Council, and 
by Mr. Raymond F. Howes, staff associ¬ 
ate from Washington, D, C, Tlie meet¬ 
ing centered around a discussion of the 
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activities of tlie commissions of the Coun¬ 
cil, which were reported on by the mem¬ 
bers of the committee and by Mr. Howes. 

The major discussion during the day of 
the activities of the committees was cen¬ 
tered on two activities which die com¬ 
mittee considered. One was a continua¬ 
tion study proposed by the California 
Junior College Association to extend the 
earlier study under the sponsorship of 
the Pacific Coast Committee and the 
American Council on Education on the 
subject of general education in the junior 
colleges of the state. The present re¬ 
quest was submitted to the Pacific Coast 
Committee and seemed to the committee 
beyond the scope diat could be handled 
advantageously as the project was ini¬ 
tially described. The committee did, 
however, ask the chairman to establish a 
subcommittee of the Pacific Coast Com¬ 
mittee to meet with the subcommittee of 
the California Junior College Association 
to revise the request and gave the com¬ 
mittee power to act with reference to a 
recommendation to the American Coun¬ 
cil. These two subcommittees will meet 
in the early fall to reconsider and to rec¬ 
ommend on the original request 

The second basic topic of discussion 
had to do with the development of a con¬ 
ference to be held during April or May 
1955, cooperatively with the American 
Council on Education on the West Coast 
Considerable discussion was given to this 
topic and the chairman was authorized 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of holding such a con¬ 
ference at the next meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Committee and of devoting the 
major part of the discussion to this topic. 
—J. Paul Leonard, Chairman 

Special Committee on a federal /nsf/fufe 
of Art 

Tlie Special Committee was appointed 
to consider tlie educational implications 
of proposed legislation to establish at the 
federal level an Institute of Arts. The 
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bill, because of its sponsor, is commonly 
referred to as the '‘Howell bill.” In its 
most recent form this bill is identified 
as H.R, 9881 (July 13, 1954). Its pur¬ 
pose is to establish a program of grants 
to states for the development of fine arts 
programs and projects, to provide for the 
establishment of an American National 
War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
other purposes. 

The committee held a number of meet¬ 
ings to consider the proposed legislation. 
When a request was received by the 
American Council on Education calling 
for testimony on the bill, the committee 
met and at the request of President 
Adams considered the nature of possible 
testimony and recommended that writ¬ 
ten, not oral, testimony be submitted. 

The presentation which was submitted 
included the following statement: 

Tlie Committee, however, believes that 
a number of these provisions of the Bill 
authorize functions to be carried on by a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission 
which, it would appear, might better be 
developed by private organizations or by 
existing federal agencies, The Committee 
does agree that there is at the present time 
need for a Federal Commission in the arts, 
but it feels that at least initially the func¬ 
tions of such a commission should be limited 
to assembling and disseminating facts and 
to performing general clearinghouse activi¬ 
ties, 

The opinion of the Committee is that, in¬ 
stead of the complicated program outlined 
in the proposed legislation, a modest begin¬ 
ning which would provide for the estab¬ 
lishment of such a clearinghouse commission 
might well be approved. It is suggested 
that such a commission might be autliorized 
for a single year with an appropriation of 
$50,000. The Congress might in its discre¬ 
tion extend this period and increase the 
appropriation if the first year’s operations 
justified Such action. A fact-finding com¬ 
mission of this sort might well undertake a 
comprehensive study of all of the pro¬ 
fessions dealing with the arts in the United 
States today. Special attention should be 
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given to the adequacy of the facilities for 
public and private education in these art 
fields, The Committee recognizes that a 
commission of tlie sort which it recommends 
might well formulate a report that would 
advocate the further development of many 
of the proposals contained in the present 
bill. 


This statement together with much 
other material has been reprinted in the 
booklet of Hearings on H. R. 9111 and 
related bills which was issued by the 
United States Government Printing Office 
in July 1954 

—Leonard Carmichael, Chairman 


IL Instruction and Evaluation 


Comm/ss/on on /nsfrucfion 
and £va/uat/ort 

The purpose of the Commission on In¬ 
struction and Evaluation is to plan and 
review continuously the Councirs pro¬ 
gram in the fields suggested by its name 
and to promote cooperation and consul¬ 
tation among the several committees 
which are engaged in activities in these 
areas, During the year since the last 
report the commission has met three 
times and has made a beginning in ap¬ 
praising some of the large problems re¬ 
lating to instruction and evaluation 
which it may wish to recommend for 
Council attention, either through exist¬ 
ing or new committees or through other 
approaches. 

The commission began its work with 
an extended discussion of general educa¬ 
tion objectives, approaches and prob¬ 
lems, "general education” being broadly 
defined, Dr. Russell M. Cooper and Dr» 
Ralph W. Tyler, members of the com¬ 
mission, and the Reverend Bernard T. 
Rattigan of Catholic University, a guest 
of the commission, made presentations 
from different perspectives as a basis for 
general discussion. Plans have been 
made to adapt these presentations for 
possible publication, 

The initial discussion of general edu¬ 
cation objectives and problems led the 
commission to develop for its February 
1954 meeting a comprehensive listing of 
specific issues and prol)lems related to 


instruction. Members desired to have 
a detailed "map of the territory” for 
which the commission has responsibility, 
and the list of problems which was com¬ 
piled from suggestions of the members 
and from other sources includes dozens 
of issues classified according to: philoso¬ 
phies and objectives of instruction; cur¬ 
riculum, materials of instruction and 
their organization; preparation and in- 
service education of teachers and the 
improvement of instruction; administra¬ 
tive, professional and other factors in 
relation to instruction; evaluation; ar¬ 
ticulation; and public policy in respect 
to higher education. A number of spe¬ 
cific issues were selected to which the 
commission agreed that its immediate 
attention should be turned. 

A number of these issues came under 
discussion at the meeting of the com¬ 
mission in October 1954, held on the 
campus of the University of Notre Dame. 
Dr. Edward M, Bridge, professor of phar¬ 
macology in the Medical School of the 
University of Buffalo, presented a paper 
and led a discussion on issues in the re¬ 
lationships of general and professional 
education. The University of Buffalo 
had made it possible for Dr. Bridge to de¬ 
vote the summer to study of this subject 
and to conversation with representatives 
of several of the professions. Dr. Bridge 
for some years has been giving critical 
study to medical education. Other is¬ 
sues which the commission reviewed 
include problems of faciilty-administra- 
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tion relationships, educational opportuni¬ 
ties for gifted students in undergraduate 
higher education, and the more general 
problems relating to instruction for in¬ 
creasing numbers of students. Dr. Lewis 
B. Mayhew, director of the North Cen¬ 
tral Association Committee on Liberal 
Arts Education, and Mr. Richard H, Sul¬ 
livan, executive vice-president of the 
Educational Testing Service, were guests 
of the commission at the Notre Dame 
meeting. 

While the commission anticipates that 
during the year ahead it will need to 
continue its exploratory approach, it fully 
expects to recommend for Council action 
a number of activities related to the is¬ 
sues with which it has been principally 
concerned in the past. 

—^T, R, McConnell, Chairman 

Commission on /tccrecfifof/on of 
Service Experiences 

In the nine years since its establish¬ 
ment, the Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences has acted as the 
coordinating agency for civilian educa¬ 
tion in connection with evaluating serv¬ 
ice experiences. Organized in 1946 with 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
it was anticipated that the work of this 
commission would be of a temporary 
nature, not extending beyond the initial 
two-year period of the grant. However, 
instead of this expected decrease in ac¬ 
tivity, the work of the commission has 
steadily increased. In the past year, this 
expansion of commission activities has 
made necessary an increase in staff. Mr. 
Cornelius P. Turner was appointed on 
February 1, 1954, as associate director 
of the commission, Mr. Turner served 
in this capacity from the time the com¬ 
mission was established until June 1947, 
During tlie period July 1947 to July 1953, 
he was director of the New York State 
High School Equivalency Testing Pro¬ 
gram, and later was Executive for Pro¬ 
fessional Activities at the United States 


Armed Forces Institute at Madison. In 
July 1953, he became associate director 
of the Guide Revision Project. 

Perhaps the most significant project 
completed by the Commission on Ac¬ 
creditation during the year has been 
in the preparation and distribution of 
the 1954 revision of A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services, The project was 
completed under the directorship of 
Mr. George P. Tuttle. The Guide con¬ 
tains a brief summary of service courses 
offered during World War II through 
January 1954, In all, approximately 
3,000 service training programs are listed 
and recommendations are made with 
regard to the amount of secondary, junior 
college terminal, and baccalaureate credit 
which might be granted for the success¬ 
ful completion of each training program. 
One copy of the Guide was furnished 
without charge to all educational insti¬ 
tutions. The mailing began September 
9, 1954, and was completed September 
27, with a total distribution of 27,005 
copies, including secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education. 

A Supplement to the Guide-—United 
States Armed Forces Institute and 
United States Marine Corps Institute— 
was also published during the year and 
copies were distributed with the Guide, 
This Supplement contains credit recom¬ 
mendations for United States Armed 
Forces Institute courses and tests and 
Marine Corps Institute courses. 

Odier publications released during this 
period included a revision of Bulletin 5, 
entitled Accreditation Policies of State 
Departments of Education for the Evalu¬ 
ation of Educational Experiences of Mili¬ 
tary Personnel, and two issues of the 
newsletter. The first issue of the News¬ 
letter was published in March of this 
year and the second in November. Fu¬ 
ture issues will be released from time to 
time in order to bring to the attention of 
civilian education items of general inter- 
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est concerning the evaluation of service 
experiences. 

By invitation, the commission staff has 
attended a large number of regional 
and national education meetings to pro¬ 
vide information with regard to military 
education. Staff members have met also 
with various secondary and college 
groups to offer special assistance in con¬ 
sidering local problems growing out of 
this phase of accreditation. Two work¬ 
shops were set up by the commission at 
the request of a group of registrars and 
admissions officers from institutions in 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
The first was held for the southern Cali¬ 
fornia group on November 15 at the 
University of Southein California; the 
second for the northern California group 
on November 17 at the University of 
California at Berkeley. These were one- 
day workshops with a morning session 
of each meeting covering a presentation 
of the work of the commission, with a 
discussion of the basic philosophy and 
principles involved in granting credit for 
service experiences. The afternoon ses¬ 
sions consisted of a discussion period and 
a consideration of the specific problems 
of accreditation raised by those attend¬ 
ing the meetings. These workshops were 
experimental, and the commission plans 
to arrange similar workshops in other 
regions of the country if there are re¬ 
quests. 

Continued activity in connection with 
the advisory service was evidenced dur¬ 
ing the year. Approximately 6,200 com¬ 
munications were initiated or answered. 
Roughly, of these letters were in 
answer to requests for credit recommen¬ 
dations from high schools and colleges. 
These requests involved a total of more 
than 7,200 separate service training 
programs, 

A new plan for commission member¬ 
ship and organization was initiated dur¬ 
ing the year. This calls for increas¬ 
ing the regular membership from nine 


to twelve, thus providing for a broader 
educational and geographical represen¬ 
tation, The plan also provides for a 
rotation of the membership so that each 
member will serve for a period of three 
years. The following three new mem¬ 
bers were appointed during the year; 
Pr, Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of 
education, Hartford, Connecticut; Dr, 
Basil H, Peterson, president, Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, California; 
pr. William J. Sanders, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, 

Comm/ss/on on ihe Education of Women 

The Commission on the Education of 
Women, with its original membership 
intact, has been engaged during this 
year in the development of several proj¬ 
ects: 

L It was decided by the commission to 
undertake first, from tlie wide range of 
research that had been verified by the 
commission as important, some commu¬ 
nity studies of women’s participation in 
our society. Accordingly Robin Wil¬ 
liams and John Dean of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity were requested to prepare a detailed 
outline of their research plan. The plan 
has been approved, and funds have been 
granted to Cornell University by the Na¬ 
tional Institutes of Health to finance this 
research over a period of four years. 

This project will investigate: (1) the 
range of roles and statuses expected of 
American women; (2) their overt role 
performance as mother, wife, career 
woman, etc.; (3) their personal char¬ 
acter values, beliefs, and adjustments 
which mediate between the status pres¬ 
sures they meet and their role perform¬ 
ance; (4) factors such as education, age, 
group membership, participation, etc., 
which modify these relationships. 

After examination of existing research 
and careful pre-testing, two studies are 
projected: {a) a cross-section commu¬ 
nity inventory of role stress among 
women to ascertain the range of situa- 
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tions where role conflict appears and to 
show the specific nature of the roles 
involved; and (b) systematic investiga¬ 
tion of several samples of women repre¬ 
sentative of the main type of cross- 
pressures in role conflict, 

Special attention will be devoted to 
the part educational influences play in 
determining role adjustment. It is ex¬ 
pected that multivariate analysis will re¬ 
veal many of the specific variables and 
conditions related to role conflicts in con¬ 
temporary American women. 

It is planned that this research will 
take four years to complete. It is planned 
that in the second or third year several 
other communities and individuals in 
those communities who have evidenced 
interest will be permitted to utilize the 
methods and instruments devised by 
the Cornell group to undertake compar¬ 
able studies in tlieii’ own communities. 
The Cornell scientists who will direct 
this study will cooperate in consultations, 
conferences, and exchange of informa¬ 
tion, as proposed by the commission, 

11. On March 29 a subcommittee of 
the commission met with a highly se¬ 
lected group of representatives of the 
press, magazines, radio and television in 
New York City. This group agreed that 
women will be expected to perform dual 
roles in American society to an increas¬ 
ing extent. Individuals present made a 
number of recommendations for the at¬ 
tention of the commission: 

1. Emphasize the wise and intelligent use 
of leisure time and stimulate the interest of 
mature women in more formal education, 

2. Assist in the development of effective 
adult education programs. 

3. Encourage programs to teach women 
liovv to manage their funds, to spend their 
money wisely, and to make financial con¬ 
tributions to socially useful projects. 

4. Extend vocational counseling among 
the older as well as the younger women. 

5. Develop vocational opportunities for 
the older women. 

6. Encourage the acceptance by business 


and industry of part-time work for women, 

7. Develop community interest in ex¬ 
amining what is needed to help employed 
women and those performing voluntary 
community services with the problems of 
young children and teen-ager,s. 

8. Include courses or experiences in the 
education of women to develop a knowledge 
of community affairs and how to function 
effectively in community interests. 

9. Survey and evaluate the courses which 
are given now along these lines and dissemi¬ 
nate this information. 

10. Improve the refresher courses for 
women who have had earlier training but 
who for a period of time have not devoted 
their attention to careers outside the home, 
Make these available at a mature level and 
in local communities or areas, 

11. Determine at what educational level 
girls should be taught the factors in effective 
homemaking and assist in the development 
of programs for this. 

III. A number of doctoral studies, stim¬ 
ulated by the commission, have already 
been completed, two of which are; (1) 
“A Study of the Concerns of a Selected 
Group of Unmarried Women” by Helen 
Whiteside; and (2) "An Exploration of 
the Needs of Freshmen and Sophomore 
Women College Students for Life Plan¬ 
ning” by Jane Berry. 

Other doctoral researches are in prog¬ 
ress, including; (3) "A Study of What 
Negro Women College Graduates Think 
of Theii* College Education” by Jeanne 
Noble. 

Further research following along 
somewhat the same lines as Dr. Berry’s 
is under way at Keuka College and at 
Washington State University. Several 
other studies of interest to the commis¬ 
sion are being outlined by both college 
administrators and doctoral candidates. 

IV. Members of the commission have 
held numerous individual and group con¬ 
ferences at colleges and universities, have 
participated in community educational 
forums, have conferred with high school 
principals, deans, college presidents, em- 
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ployers, professional groups, homemak¬ 
ers, and others regarding the commis¬ 
sion's program*, have examined innumer¬ 
able reports of studies submitted by fac¬ 
ulty committees and individuals; and 
have prepared articles for professional 
journals on the work of the commission. 

V. The commission has encouraged 
educational institutions and organiza¬ 
tions to initiate independent studies and 
experimentation on projects related to 
their own interests and to the general 
plans of the Commission on the Educa¬ 
tion of Women, The Fund for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Education has indicated an 
interest in assisting colleges and high 
schools with promising experiments, eval¬ 
uation, or demonstrations which they may 
propose. 

VI. The commission met on September 
8 and 9 in Washington with five out¬ 
standing scientists in the field of human 
development to discuss questions per¬ 
tinent to the education of women. At 
the time of writing this report, recom¬ 
mendations had not yet been formulated. 
It is expected, however, that if the scien¬ 
tists in human development and the com¬ 
mission are in agreement that further 
research is needed in this area, some per¬ 
son or persons will be invited to outline 
a plan of research, and the funds will 
be sought specifically for this research. 

VII. The director of the Commission, 
Dr, Althea K, Hottel, by request of the 
Commission, is preparing an interim re¬ 
port of the work of the commission which 
will be published by the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education within a few months. 

While the commission has been suc¬ 
cessful in securing grants for specific 
pieces of research which it wishes to un¬ 
dertake, and while numerous agencies 
and institutions and individuals are un¬ 
dertaking research stimulated by the 
commission, nevertheless the commission 
has not been successful in securing funds 
that are necessary to the coordination, 
implementation, and dissemination of the 


values that are in the many projects now 
under way. Financing for professional 
staff, secretarial help, travel, etc., is ur¬ 
gently needed, if we are to realize the full 
benefits from the much excellent work 
now under way. 

Our very able director, Dr. Hottel, who 
was loaned to us for two years by the 
University of Pennsylvania, must return 
to her position as dean of women at the 
university on February 1. The commis¬ 
sion owes the University of Pennsylvania 
a debt of gratitude for their generosity 
in giving Dean Hottel this extended leave 
of absence, and the commission also owes 
Dean Hottel a deep debt of gratitude for 
the magnificent way in which she has 
envisaged and developed the work of the 
commission. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, has granted the chairman of the 
commission, Esther Lloyd-Jones, a spe¬ 
cial leave of absence for the spring ses¬ 
sion of 1954-55. She will attempt to carry 
forward the work of the commission un¬ 
til further funds for the central staff have 
been secured and a competent director 
and assistants engaged.— ^Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, Chairman 

Committee on Aviafion Wucafion 

In cooperation with the Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Administration, the committee pub¬ 
lished Aviation in School and Commxh 
nity: A Handbook for Educational Lead- 
ership (H, E. Mehrens, editor) in March 
1954. This manuscript was prepared by 
teachers and leaders in aviation, located 
in various parts of the country. It em¬ 
bodies practical ideas of what works, as 
well as the theory of good school-commu¬ 
nity relations in aviation education. This 
book completes the publication program 
set up in 1948, embracing new trends, in- 
service education, the curriculum, teach¬ 
ing methods, and community relations. 

With the completion of the originally 
outlined publication program and the 
furtherance of other sponsored activities 
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such as summer aviation workshops, the 
committee is now deliberating about its 
future status. The changed picture in 
aviation education is likely to be a de¬ 
termining factor in this decision. For 
example, the vigorous growth of the Na¬ 
tional Aviation Education Council holds 
promise for picking up where the Ameri¬ 
can Council has left off in aviation edu¬ 
cation, On the other hand, the de-em- 
phasis on the educational program car¬ 
ried out by the Civil Aeronautics Admin¬ 
istration indicates a need for filling this 
gap. Thus, the close of the 1953-54 year 
found the Committee on Aviation Edu¬ 
cation reviewing its past activities and 
formulating a recommendation for the 
Council concerning its status and future. 

—Harry Bard, Chaiman 

CommUfee on Cof/ege Teaching 

Conferences on the preparation and in- 
service growth and development of col¬ 
lege teachers which were sponsored by 
the Council and the Office of Education 
in 1949 and 1950 led directly to the ap¬ 
pointment in 1952 of the Committee on 
College Teaching. The committee’s pur¬ 
pose is as broad and as vital as the prob* 
lem of achieving effective teaching in the 
classrooms and laboratories of the col¬ 
leges and universities of the country. 
The considerations which led to the com¬ 
mittee’s appointment have been empha¬ 
sized by the certainty of enlarged college 
enrollments during the years ahead, 
when the sources of well-qualified teach¬ 
ers will be in seriously short supply. 

The committee was unable to develop 
during the past year a program which 
would command the financial support 
which is needed if it is to become fully 
active, A number of proposals are pend¬ 
ing at the present time and there is every 
indication that the committee will de¬ 
velop a positive program during the year 
ahead. 


Commiffee on Measurement and 
£va/uaf/on 

Since its establishment in 1949 the com¬ 
mittee has devoted its attention almost 
exclusively to the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education, a 
three-year project under the direction of 
Dr. Paul L. Dressel. The active phases 
of the Cooperative Study came to an end 
on June 80, 1953, and the report of Dr. 
Dressel and the assistant director, Dr. 
Lewis B, Mayhew, was completed during 
the ensuing six months. The report was 
published by the Council in October 1954 
under the title General Education: Ex- 
plorations in Evaluation. 

The committee met to consider its fu¬ 
ture program, in March 1954, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Educational Testing Serv¬ 
ice to which the committee serves as the 
'‘Committee on Testing at the College 
Level.” A subcommittee had been desig¬ 
nated in advance of the meeting to formu¬ 
late recommendations for the commit¬ 
tee, A basic consideration was whether 
the membership as now constituted de¬ 
sired to work chiefly in the field of gen¬ 
eral education or to fulfill more broadly 
the functions indicated by the commit¬ 
tee’s name. 

Following the establishment of the 
Educational Testing Service in 1948, the 
Executive Committee desired that the 
Council continue its concern with mat¬ 
ters of policy and objectives in tests and 
measurements, without responsibility for 
test administration. Thus when the Com¬ 
mittee on Measurement and Evaluation 
was appointed in 1949 as successor to 
the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, its chief task was expected to 
be one of critical analysis in respect to 
test needs and test problems. The early 
and continued preoccupation of the com¬ 
mittee with the Cooperative Study repre¬ 
sented to some degree a restriction of the 
functions which had originally been en¬ 
visaged, and at the spring 1954 meeting 
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the membership was unanimous in the 
view that a broader approach to the orig¬ 
inal purposes was desirable. A number 
of proposals for research and other work 
in the measurement field were discussed 
at length. 

The year ahead promises to be one of 
some uncertainty, as specific proposals 
for committee activities are formulated 
and funds are sought to activate such 
programs. Some reconstitution of the 
membership of the Committee was rec¬ 
ommended by the group and will be 
made at the time of the annual review of 
Council committee memberships in Jan¬ 
uary 1935,— Paul R. Anderson, Chair¬ 
man 

Teacher Cbaracferisfics Study 

Nature of the project —1953’-54 was 
the final year of the six-year study of the 
characteristics of teachers and their iden¬ 
tification conducted under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education 
with subsidies provided by tbe Grant 
Foundation, A report of the complete 
study is in preparation and will be pub¬ 
lished by the Council during the coming 
year. 

The major undertakings of the six- 
year project fall in four areas; (1) the 
identification of criteria of teacher be¬ 
havior; (2) the development and refine¬ 
ment of predictor materials; (3) method¬ 
ological studies in item analysis and 
criterion analysis; (4) surveys of teacher 
characteristics with national samples of 
teachers. 

Special studies completed during 1953- 
54 ,—During 1953-54 revised forms of the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule were 
prepared for elementary teachers, social 
studies-English teachers, and mathe¬ 
matics-science teachers. These were em¬ 
ployed in continuing studies, including a 
survey of a representative sample of 
teachers throughout the United States, 
A number of technical and methodolog¬ 
ical studies also were conducted, dealing 


principally with methods of item analysis, 
criterion analysis, and the validation of 
predictor materials. 

Among the special studies undertaken 
during the year were the following; (1) 
pupil change in relation to teacher be¬ 
havior; (2) follow-up of teachers in the 
service who completed the Teacher Char¬ 
acteristics Schedule at time of application 
for employment; (8) follow-up of teach¬ 
ers in service who completed the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule for students; 

(4) variability of response of teachers to 
the Teacher Characteristics Schedule; 

(5) case studies of selected teachers; (6) 
changes in observed teacher behavior 
over varying periods of time; and (7) 
surveys of teacher characteristics based 
on national samples of in-service teach¬ 
ers. 

Publications .—^Publications of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study during 
1953-54 include; Dr. Glen Fulkerson, "A 
Resume of Current Teacher Personnel 
Research'; Dr, David G. Ryans, ''Notes 
on the Rating of Teacher Performance'' 
and "A Statistical Analysis of Certain 
Educational Viewpoints Held by Teach¬ 
ers'; and Dr, Edwin Wandt, "A Compari¬ 
son of the Attitudes of Contrasting 
Groups of Teachers.'' A progress report 
of the project appeared under the title 
"The Investigation of Teacher Charac¬ 
teristics” in the October 1953 number of 
Tm , Educational Record,—David G. 
Ryans, Director 

Committee on Television 

Four meetings of the Committee on 
Television have been held since the last 
annual meeting of the Council—October 
13,1953, January 22, March 26, and June 
25, 1954, 

The committee was established in 
March 1952 with its basic work directed 
toward seeing that all activities in the 
field of educational television find ex¬ 
pression in genuinely educational objec¬ 
tives, The Fund for Adult Education 
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originally granted $25,000 for the sup¬ 
port of the committee and in July 1954 
made an additional grant of $30,000 to 
support the committee's work through 
May 19S6, 

Close liaison is maintained with the 
other organizations working nationally in 
the field of educational television, and 
the principal staff person from the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
and the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television are invited to 
each meeting to report on the work of 
their groups, The president of the Edu¬ 
cational Television and Radio Center is 
a member of the committee, 

The committee continues to publish 
the Educational Television Newsletter, 
which is circulated to the entire Council 
membership and to an additional mailing 
list of 1,250 educators with special in¬ 
terest in the subject. 

Several projects have been developed 
and approved by this committee and it is 
hoped that additional funds can be se¬ 
cured so that a conference can be held 
on research aspects of educational televi¬ 
sion as well as one planned to enlist fur¬ 
ther interest of subject-matter specialists 
in development of program ideas in their 
own areas, 

Courtc// on Cooperaf/on in Teacher 
£t/ucat/on 

The Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education continues its efforts 
to promote better understanding and co¬ 
operation among all persons engaged in 
teacher education. A major effort is di¬ 
rected toward bringing about better co¬ 
operation between the two large groups 
of teacher educators represented by the 
liberal arts colleges and the teachers col¬ 
leges, Preliminary steps in this direction 
were outlined in last year's report. Since 
then some changes in plans have been 
adopted. 

Following the annual meeting in May 
1952, a planning committee was organ¬ 


ized and steps were taken to call a na¬ 
tional conference of teacher educators 
with large representation from liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges. At this 
stage in the planning, it was assumed that 
major disagreements and agreements 
might well be identified in such a na¬ 
tional conference and that leaders in 
teacher education in both liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges might 
thereafter take steps to extend the areas 
of agreement and reduce tlie areas of 
disagreement. 

After consultation with an official of 
one of the large foundations and after 
lengthy discussion at the annual CCTE 
meeting in October 1953, it was decided 
that the first step might better be an in¬ 
tensive study of the underlying causes of 
disagreement and of the more promising 
bases for increasing the areas of accord 
in the field of teacher education. As ex¬ 
pressed by one person it was felt desir¬ 
able that we first "'diagnose die illness/' 
if any, and at the same time, identify 
by field studies the most promising ave¬ 
nues for promoting agreement. The next 
step after completing such a study will 
be determined when the findings of the 
study have been evaluated. There may 
be a national conference, or some other 
means may be adopted for the further 
promotion of understanding and coopera¬ 
tion. We are now seeking an eminent 
person of proved competence to be di¬ 
rector of the study. It is hoped that the 
director of the study may be appointed 
and the study started early in 1954-55. 

The annual meeting of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
was held in Washington, D. C., on Satur¬ 
day and Sunday, October 10 and 11, 
1953. This meeting was attended by 
thirty delegates of member organiza¬ 
tions and five guests. Considerable at¬ 
tention was given to a discussion of the 
efforts of CCTE to organize the study of 
agreements and disagreements in teacher 
education. The outcome of this discus- 
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sion has been indicated in the paragraphs 
above. Most of the rest of the annual 
meeting was devoted to an examination 
of the work of state councils on teacher 
education, Such state councils are now 
in operation in thirty-one states. Their 
purpose is generally to coordinate efforts 
in the field of teacher education within 
each state and to provide a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and thereby the 
improvement of teacher education. The 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu¬ 
cation has long been interested in the 
work of the state councils. It has en¬ 
couraged states to set up state councils 
and has helped them to organize their 
work. It shared in sponsoring a work¬ 
shop in Estes Park during the summer 
of 1948 which prepared a manual for the 
guidance of state councils. 

It seemed appropriate to take this 
new look at the state councils on teacher 
education in the annual meeting, The 
discussion served to reacquaint CCTE 
members with the work of the state coun¬ 
cils, Furthermore the state councils are 
appropriate agencies through which 
CCTE should work in promoting its 
study of agreements and disagreements 
in teacher education. The state coun¬ 
cils have representation from liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges as well as 
from the state departments of education 
and from the profession generally, It 
was felt that the discussion in this an¬ 
nual meeting laid a groundwork for the 
further activity by CCTE whenever 
funds are obtained to finance its major 
project, It is hoped that the discussion 
proved to be helpful also to the dele¬ 
gates from the state departments of edu¬ 
cation and to others who came from 
states in which state councils are active. 
A number of suggestions were made re¬ 
garding state council procedures which 
may prove to be of value to them. 

In planning the annual meeting for 
October 1954, advice has been sought 
from official delegates and officers of 


member organizations. After reviewing 
all recommendations received, the CCTE 
Executive Committee decided to organ¬ 
ize this forthcoming annual meeting 
around a discussion of the question 
''What is the job a good teacher can 
and should be expected to accomplish?’' 
This question seemed to arouse more 
concern among representatives of mem¬ 
ber organizations than any other topic 
proposed. It apparently represents one 
of the bases for disagreement and confu¬ 
sion, The answer is basic to work on the 
major CCTE project. In the discussions 
at the annual meeting, it is hoped that 
at least criteria may be developed for 
appraising activities of teachers. The 
outcomes will be reported to the director 
of the major project as soon as he is ap¬ 
pointed and should be helpful to him and 
his staff as they plan the specific steps 
in the proposed study. It is hoped, 
of course, that the discussions will be 
helpful also to member organizations— 
all of which are concerned about the 
work of the teacher as well as the 
preparation of teachers. In planning 
the discussions, care is being taken to 
give important attention to presentations 
by classroom teachers as well as to the 
thinking and judgment of supervisors, 
principals, teacher educators, and of¬ 
ficials from state departments of educa¬ 
tion, 

The mailing list for the CCTE News- 
letter is growing. It now goes to 5,800 
addresses, The Netosletter is obviously 
rendering a valuable service. Numerous 
letters of commendation and apprecia¬ 
tion have been received. The editor, 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Fitzwater, obtains a 
remarkable response with her various 
ways of getting reports regarding signif¬ 
icant activities in teacher education, both 
pre-service and in-service. A plan has 
been adopted whereby occasionally an 
enthe issue is devoted to reporting upon 
one general area, For example, the De¬ 
cember 1953 letter was devoted entirely 
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to reports regarding the work of the 
state councils on teacher education. This 
was an appropriate topic for that time— 
just following the annual meeting of 
CGTE which was devoted largely to the 
state councils. The April 1954 letter 
was given over to brief summaries of 
criticisms of education together with 
summaries of answers to criticisms as 
they have appeared in print. There was 
so much to be reported in this News¬ 
letter, that it was expanded to six pages 
instead of the usual four, This News- 
letter on criticisms received a most favor¬ 
able response from the field. A total 
of nearly 800 copies of it were mailed 
upon request in addition to those sent out 
to the regular mailing list, In the near 
future it is planned to have one special 
edition devoted to summer workshops on 
teacher education, one on accreditation, 
and perhaps one to cooperative endeavors 
within states. 

The membership of CGTE now con¬ 
sists of twenty-two national and regional 
organizations, This is an increase of two 
members during the year. No organiza¬ 
tion withdrew and two new member or¬ 
ganizations were admitted. The two new 
members are the National Catholic Edu¬ 
cational Association and the Cooperative 
Bureau for Teachers. Invitations are 
now going to several additional organiza¬ 
tions. 

The problem of financing CGTE re¬ 
mains the same as reported a year ago. 
During 1953-54 the dues collected from 
member organizations increased slightly 
over the year preceding. As the number 
of members increases, it is probable that 
the amount collected in dues may also 
increase. It is unlikely however that 
CCTE can continue anything like its 
present services if the subsidy received 
from the American Council on Education 
is reduced. 

During this third year of my service as 
chairman of the CGTE, I have become 
more convinced than ever that it is de¬ 


sirable for the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation to have a subsidiary agency active 
in the field of teacher education. It 
seems quite clear that there is a consider¬ 
able need for some agency to work con¬ 
stantly for greater cooperation and in¬ 
creased feeling of mutuality among all 
persons engaged in teacher education in 
this country. The American Council on 
Education is in the most favorable posi¬ 
tion to provide the coordinating influence 
needed for the diverse groups involved, 
The appropriation requested for 1954-55 
is $4,500. I hope that the value of the 
activities and services of CCTE in the 
field of teacher education are so apparent 
that the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education will con¬ 
tinue to provide financial support for this 
important phase of higher education. 

May I again express my pleasure in 
serving CCTE with the help that Presi¬ 
dent Adams and the members of the 
Council staff have given so effectively 
during the last year. All of us who are 
officers and members of the Executive 
Committee of CCTE appreciate espe¬ 
cially the efforts in connection with our 
plan to make a study of agreements and 
disagreements in teacher education, 
With continued help we hope to improve 
the services of CCTE.— ^Walter E. 
Hager, Chairman 

Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching 

During the period since 1928 when 
the Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching was established, the Council 
through this committee has made notable 
contributions to the teaching of foreign 
languages through research and publica¬ 
tion. Among the committee's most am¬ 
bitious undertakings has been the pe¬ 
riodic Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teachings of wnich three vol¬ 
umes have been published. The com¬ 
mittee has made contributions to the 
teaching of English as a foreign Ian- 
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giiage, particularly in bilingual com¬ 
munities. It is out of this work that 
the Inter-American Tests now available 
through the Educational Testing Service 
developed. 

During recent years the committee has 
been unable to continue its work in the 
sponsorship of research and publication 
in this field because of the absence of 
funds to support the program. As the 
Annual Report goes to press, members 
of the committee are being canvassed 
with respect to the status and future of 
the committee,— Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Chahvian 

Committee on Re//g/on and fducaf/o/i 

The Committee on Religion and Edu¬ 
cation has devoted considerable study 
to the setting-up of an experimental cen¬ 
ter for the further exploration of what 


public schools can and should do in 
teaching about religion. It is hoped that 
a project limited geographically but 
significant in its program will get under 
way very shortly. This proposal would 
carry out the spirit of the recommenda¬ 
tion made in the committee’s published 
report The Function of Fublic Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. This report has 
continued to be in very considerable de¬ 
mand throughout the year. It has un¬ 
doubtedly had its impact upon the in¬ 
creasing concern for the role of the pub¬ 
lic schools in the field of religion. 

Members of the Coimcirs committee 
have participated in a number of work¬ 
shops dealing with the problem of reli¬ 
gion and public education and have co¬ 
operated with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in its 
project in this field. 


III. Student Personnel 


Commission on Student Personnel 

The Commission on Student Personnel 
was established in 1952 by the Council 
as a policy and planning group, It is 
composed of four college executives, 
three teachers, four student personnel 
administrators, and two students, Its 
primary function is to give attention to 
problems and opportunities In higher 
education as they relate to the well-being 
and the maximum development of stu¬ 
dents, The establishment of the commis¬ 
sion was a part of a larger plan of reor¬ 
ganization of the Councils program for 
planning and development From the 
standpoint of time this was the first of the 
new commissions in certain key areas of 
Council activity. 

It was in April of 1953 that the work 
of the new commission effectively began. 
In the intervening year the commission 
has moved deliberately in exploring mat¬ 
ters of philosophy, objectives, and ap¬ 


proaches. It held two-day meetings in 
April 1953, August 1953, late November 
1953, and in April 1954, So far the com¬ 
mission has devoted its attention largely 
to discussion and consideration of the 
basic objectives of individual students in 
our colleges and universities. 

The commission during the past year 
has been concerned, and deeply so, with 
questions of fundamental policy. A pre¬ 
vious statement of philosophy, developed 
by the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work, was expressed in 1949 in The Stu¬ 
dent Personnel Point of View. 

The commission felt that it should be¬ 
gin to explore afresh the ground which 
it seeks to occupy, recognizing that it 
may return to earlier concepts, but that 
it might in some ways proceed beyond 
them. Speaking generally, our concern 
is with the student, and his total develop¬ 
ment as a person, as a member of the 
academic community, and as a member 
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of a larger community. This we con¬ 
ceive to be our concern, be we teacher 
or student personnel worker, dean or 
president, The nature of our task, like 
that of the student personnel field, is dy¬ 
namic. As we consider and elaborate 
this conception of common concern, it 
seems desirable that we do not at the 
outset limit ourselves to any existing 
statement of philosophy. 

The commission has agreed that rather 
than adopt a credo or platform and seek 
effective means of * selling*’ that plat¬ 
form, its function is to stimulate in¬ 
formed discussion and action, The com¬ 
mission’s approach is thus to promote 
attention to problems of student person¬ 
nel work within the content of the edu¬ 
cational philosophy of a particular insti¬ 
tution or institutions. 

From the outset one of the major con¬ 
cerns of the commission has arisen from 
its feeling that on many campuses stu¬ 
dent personnel work has come to be re¬ 
garded by botli faculty and students as a 
separate service or administrative ac¬ 
tivity, an “empire** apart from the rest 
of the institution, To the extent that 
this view is held, the objectives of stu- 
deiit persoimel woi-k fail to be under¬ 
stood as fundamental in the total educa¬ 
tional process. The commission has been 
concerned with eliciting greater recog¬ 
nition of the opportunity which the 
teacher has in working with students, 
and not with seeking to circumscribe or 
dimmish the opportunity of the student 
personnel specialist. We thus are con¬ 
cerned as to whether there are certain 
impediments which prevent the teacher 
from making the student the central focus 
in teaching. 

Another area of special interest to the 
commission pertains to the extent of pro¬ 
fessional organization in the field of stu¬ 
dent personnel work and to the desir¬ 
ability of effective relationship between 
these associations and the commission. 
The commission is most anxious to coop¬ 


erate with them in the furtlierance of our 
common objectives. With this in mind, 
the Chahman was privileged during the 
year to address the National Association 
of Deans of Women and the National 
Association of Student Personnel Admin¬ 
istrators. 

Still another area of major concern 
pertains to students and to their organi¬ 
zations. If students are citizens of the 
college community, as such they must 
participate in its institutional operation. 
This premise underlies the philosophy of 
the commission, It is dedicated to in¬ 
terest each institution in its own way to 
develop on its campus a "climate*" in 
which students may have increasing op¬ 
portunity to serve responsibly and ac¬ 
tively in community government, 

This, of course, raises a fundamental 
question for each institution, namely, to 
determine what areas are appropriate for 
student participation and under what 
conditions. And this question is not easy 
of effective resolution, but is one which 
must be faced by students, faculty, and 
administration. When student organiza¬ 
tions say that they want to “participate 
ill policy-making,** just what does “policy 
participation** mean? Projects relating to 
this important question are now under 
consideration. 

The commission, furthermore, is con¬ 
cerned with the role of fraternities and 
sororities. In our opinion they are under 
proper circumstances a potent factor in 
furthering the objectives of alma mater, 
We do not want our colleges and uni¬ 
versities to lose the benefit of this great 
potential. Because of this conviction the 
commission is seriously considering 
whether in cooperation with other groups 
we should undertake a study of the cur¬ 
rent purposes and functions of fraterni¬ 
ties and sororities. 

Among the other proposals which the 
commission currently has under review 
are two which involve the moral and 
spiritual purposes of higher education. 
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One of these pertains to the role of stu¬ 
dent personnel specialists in respect to 
campus values; the other, to outcomes 
in the lives of individual students. Funds 
for the latter are now in hand and ar¬ 
rangements to set up a committee are 
going forward. 

The nature of the objectives of the 
commission, its current major interests, 
the extent of professional organization 
in the field of personnel work, the role 
of teachers, and the involvement of stu¬ 
dents and student organizations—all 
these factors have suggested that the 
commission has a unique opportunity to 
use its meetings to tackle simultaneously 
a number of its major objectives, par¬ 
ticularly if they are held in conjunction 
with some of the other groups concerned. 
This we have tried to do. We had a most 
worth-while meeting with the faculty, 
administration, and students of Vassar 
College and of the University of Michi¬ 
gan, In the autumn we plan to meet 
with the Western Personnel Institute 
as well as the Associated Colleges of 
Claremont. 

The commission’s basic and continu¬ 
ing objective is to appraise and reap¬ 
praise the philosophy and procedures 
in higher education relative to the maxi¬ 
mum growth of students, and to stimu¬ 
late such appraisal by other interested 
groups. Meetings for a sufficient length 
of time on campuses, or in connection 
with professional, student, or other as¬ 
sociations of educators, provide rich op¬ 
portunities. A major purpose of holding 
such meetings is to give additional guid¬ 
ance to the commission in formulating 
a new statement of philosophy. This 
the commission plans to issue in the near 
future.— Albert C. Jacobs, Chatman 


Committee on Japanese Institutes 

There is little that I can report with 
respect to the Committee on Japanese 
Institutes since it has been engaged dur¬ 
ing the past year almost entirely in the 
task of hying to raise money to send a 
team of personnel specialists to Tokyo 
University for a three-month institute as 
requested by President Yanihara of the 
University of Tokyo. Dr. Yanihara has 
joined with Mr. Kukuo Nichida, chief of 
Student Affairs Section, Japanese Minis¬ 
try of Education, in requesting that the 
American Council on Education secure 
funds to send such a team for advanced 
instruction to Tokyo University. A spe¬ 
cial institute of three-month duration 
would be held in Tokyo, sponsored by 
the university for the further training of 
university professors charged with re¬ 
sponsibility of counseling students for 
the administration of student personnel 
services. Upon recommendation of the 
Japanese Ministry of Education, the Ja¬ 
panese Diet has appropriated money to 
pay the expenses of assembling about 
one hundred such professors and admin¬ 
istrators for a special advanced institute 
at Tokyo University. When funds have 
been secured to pay the expenses of 
American specialists, then the project 
will be organized, 

The publication of the report of the 
first visiting team to Japan under the 
leadership of Dean Wesley P. Lloyd has 
been completed, and copies have been 
shipped to American Embassies in the 
Orient as well as to Japanese educational 
leaders. The University of Minnesota 
Press has made available for public sale 
copies of this report.—E. G. Williamson, 
Chairman 
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Commission on Education and 
International Affairs 

Due to the expanding activities of the 
American Council on Education in the 
international field, it seemed wise to es¬ 
tablish a commission which would have 
cognizance of all Council services in this 
area and at the same time explore the 
fields to determine other needs which 
might well be met through Council acti¬ 
vities or those of other organizations. To 
fulfill this service, the Council’s Commit¬ 
tee on Relationships of Education and 
Governments in International Affairs was 
reorganized as the Commission on Edu¬ 
cation and International Affairs. Dr. Her¬ 
man B Wells is chairman of the com¬ 
mission, and Dr. Francis J, Brown is the 
staff representative, 

The commission (formerly the com¬ 
mittee) has met three times during the 
year, At the first meeting of the com¬ 
mission, reports were presented of the 
specific projects carried on by the Coun¬ 
cil. 

The specific committees which are in 
tlie cognizance of the Commission are: 

Advisory Committee on Policy on Wash¬ 
ington International Center 

Canada-United States Committee on 
Education 

Committee on Institutional Projects 
Abroad 

Committee on Inter-American Schools 
Service 

Committee on the Leaders Program 

In the present period of international 
tension, and the potential role of higher 
education, in developing international 
understanding, the work of the commis¬ 
sion becomes ever more important, 

.Advisor/ Commiffee on Po/icy on the 
IVos/iingfon /nfernafionaf Confer 

The Advisory Committee on Policy 
on the Washington International Center 
is an advisory committee to the Council 


on policy problems arising in tlie opera¬ 
tions of the Center and its relationships 
with governmental agencies and nongov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The committee has held three meet¬ 
ings since submission of the last annual 
report. At each of these the chairman 
of the Centers Committee on Commu¬ 
nity Participation, Mrs. Harold N. Marsh, 
or her representative, was present; as was 
Dr. H. A. Wann, director of the Center. 
At the September 80, 1953, meeting, the 
committee conferred with representatives 
of the “operating agencies” of govern¬ 
ment involved in the foreign visitor pro¬ 
gram, as well as with the federal con¬ 
tracting agencies (State, Army, and For¬ 
eign Operations), and received valuable 
suggestions as to the reaction of the visi¬ 
tors to the Center s program. 

The committee also met with represen¬ 
tatives of the contracting agencies during 
a portion of its meetings of Febniary 10 
and April 5, 1954, and members of the 
staff participated in the discussion and 
reported on their programs at the latter 
meeting. 

Among the policy problems arising 
during the year was that of the necessity 
of limiting attendance at certain of the 
social functions of the Center which have 
proved embarrassingly popular with for¬ 
eign residents of and visitors to Wash¬ 
ington not identified with the programs 
for which the Center furnishes contract 
services. This matter was thoroughly 
discussed and a policy outlined which 
seems to be operating satisfactorily, 

It is believed that the action of the 
American Council on Education in for¬ 
mulating a definite set of personnel and 
related policies for its various operating 
agencies to assure that they are con¬ 
sonant with those of the Council as an 
organization will be most helpful to both 
the heads and the staffs of the groups 
concerned. 
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The committee again wishes to express 
special appreciation for the fine work of 
the Committee on Community Participa¬ 
tion, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Marsh, and its many active substantive 
committees. 

The chahman wishes to express his 
personal appreciation for the interest and 
participation of the membership of the 
committee, which is as follows; Living¬ 
ston L. Blair, American National Red 
Cross; Leonard Carmichael, Smithsonian 
Institution; Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University; Dorothy B, Fere- 
bee, Howard University; John T, Holden, 
University of New Hampshhe; Robert 
Reid, National Education Association; 
Rev. Edward B, Stanford, Archbishop 
Carroll High School, D. C.; Francis J, 
Brown, staff associate, American Council 
on Education, ex officio.— Russell I. 
Thackrey, Chairman 

Canada-United States Committee on 
Fducat/on 

To perpetuate good will through a 
positive program of education is the pri¬ 
mary aim or the Canada-United States 
Committee on Education, which has now 
completed its tenth year. There are 
twenty members of the committee, ten 
from each country. The officers are a 
chairman and secretary from each nation. 
These and other committee members 
serve without compensation. 

Since the committee was organized, 
seven meetings of the full committee 
have been held. Three of these meet¬ 
ings have been held in cities in the 
United States and four in Canada. The 
last meeting was held in Toronto in De¬ 
cember 1953. Between committee meet¬ 
ings the work is carried on by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee consisting of the co- 
chairmen and tlie co-secretaries, 

Tlie committee's primary objective of 
strengthening the bonds between the two 
countries is furthered by such undertak¬ 
ings as the following; 


1. Studies are sponsored relating to at¬ 
titudes and practices that might build 
good relationships or threaten such re¬ 
lationships, especially those that might 
influence instructional programs of the 
schools and colleges of the two countries. 

2. Efforts are inade to increase the 
amount of instruction about Canada in 
the schools and colleges of the United 
States, especially in tiiose education in¬ 
stitutions where Canada is less well 
known. 

3. Exchanges of teachers and students 
are promoted as well as visits by educa¬ 
tors to the other country. 

4. The exchange of instructional ma¬ 
terials, including films, recordings, book 
lists, art exhibits, and other materials 
conducive to understanding the neigh¬ 
boring country is encouraged. 

The committee also serves as a clear¬ 
inghouse for information on educational 
needs and problems of Canada and the 
United States. The committee has pro¬ 
duced a number of articles published in 
Canadian and American periodicals, and 
several pamphlets reporting special stud¬ 
ies. Two of the best known of these 
are: A Study of National History Text¬ 
books Used in the Schools of Canada and 
the United States (1947) and The 
Crototh of Veaceful Settlement Behoeen 
Canada and the United States by G. W. 
Brown (1948). In 1951 an extensive 
study of tire news published in repre¬ 
sentative newspapers of the two coun¬ 
tries was conducted for the committee by 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology and 
the University of Michigan School of 
Journalism. A pamphlet outlining the 
similarities and differences in the gov¬ 
ernments of Canada and the United 
States is now in draft form. 

Early in June 1953 a project to identify 
the significant values which are common 
to the people of the two neighboring 
nations was undertaken. The project 
was made possible by a small grant to the 
American Council on Education by the 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The plans for the study were made by 
the Executive Committee of the Canada- 
United States Committee on Education 
with the help of President Arthur Adams 
of the American Council on Education. 
Mr, Dennis Wrong, a native of Canada 
and recently a resident in the United 
States, was selected to carry out the 
study. He is the son of the late Hume 
Wrong, who, after a number of years as 
Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States, was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs shortly be¬ 
fore his death, 

Mr. Wrong made an analysis of the 
writings of statesmen, historians, and 
sociologists, as well as a study of popular 
writings which related to the ideals and 
values of Canada and the United States, 
His study is now being completed and 
may subsequently be published. It is 
anticipated that it will be of much in¬ 
terest to scholars in both countries; its 
primary purpose, however, is to assist in 
planning testing programs designed to 
improve instructional materials of schools 
and colleges. 

In May 1954 the Executive Committee, 
in cooperation with a joint committee of 
the Chambers of Commerce of Canada 
and the United States, began an inquiry 
relating to the aims and activities of 
about fifty nongovernmental organiza¬ 
tions and committees concerned with the 
mutual problems of the two nations. The 
possible values of a conference of these 
agencies are also being considered. It is 
believed that such a conference might 
help to identify the more effective means 
of strengthening the friendly ties be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

In a publication issued by Unesco in 
July 1953, the following comment was 
made on the Canada-United States Com¬ 
mittee on Education: 

This Committee has many interesting fea¬ 
tures. To begin with it is the fust of its 


kind to have acliieved tangible results since 
the end of the Second World War, [Edih 
cational Studies and Documents, IV, 6.] 

The foregoing appraisal would seem to 
justify continued efforts by the commit¬ 
tee to promote its primary objective. 

By virtue of geographic contiguity, of 
common elements in tradition, and of 
similarity in convictions and ideals and 
interests, the United States and Canada 
are drawn together by multiple ties, The 
two countries have striking similarities 
and significant differences, and each 
strongly influences the welfare of the 
other. There is a strong tradition of 
good will and cooperation between the 
two countries. To perpetuate that good 
will through a positive program for in¬ 
creased mutual understanding and re¬ 
spect is a responsibility that the educa¬ 
tional and cultural agencies of both coun¬ 
tries cannot avoid.—^J. B, Edmonson and 
Charles E, Phillips, Co-Chairmen 

Commiffee on /nst/futional Pro/ecfs 
Abroad 

As the result of discussions between 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and the Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration, the Council was 
requested in January 1954 to establish a 
service to help facilitate effective rela¬ 
tionships in technical cooperation be¬ 
tween United States educational agencies 
and institutions and the Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration, and between the 
former and the agencies and institutions 
of cooperating countries. 

In February 1954 this request was con¬ 
sidered by the Executive Committee, 
which authorized the president to ap¬ 
point a Committee on Institutional Proj¬ 
ects Abroad and to take the necessary 
steps to set up the service. The com¬ 
mittee was then appointed under the 
chairmanship of Chancellor Harvie 
Branscomb, of Vanderbilt University. At 
the first meeting of the committee on 
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July 26, 1954, the Office on Institutional 
Projects Abroad was established under 
a three-year grant from the Ford Foun¬ 
dation. 

Mr. C. G. DeLong, bursar of the Unh 
versity of Illinois, was engaged to or¬ 
ganize the office and to work with the 
Foreign Operations Administration to¬ 
ward the solution of immediate contrac¬ 
tual and financial problems until such 
time as a permanent director could be 
selected. 

Advisory Commiffee of the 
Inter-American Schools Service 

Changes in personnel —^The Inter- 
American Schools Service entered upon 
its eleventh year of operations, Dr. Wil¬ 
liam E. Dunn having succeeded Ambas¬ 
sador Roy Tasco Davis as director on 
October 28, 1953. Dr. E. D. Grizzell 
continued to serve as chairman of the 
committee, and Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Financial Aid. Dr. Harold Benjamin 
resigned as a member of the committee 
because of extended absence on an of¬ 
ficial mission to Korea. 

Major activities ,—Despite reduced 
funds available under the 1953'^4 con¬ 
tract with the U.S. Department of State, 
the usual activities were continued, with 
the exception of the Fulbright program 
for Greece and Japan, which was trans¬ 
ferred to the XJ,S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at the end of 
January 1954. These activities included 
the following: 

1. Extension of financial aid to Ameri¬ 
can-sponsored independent and nonsec¬ 
tarian schools throughout Latin America 
as an incentive to their continued opera¬ 
tion as instrumentalities of inter- 
American friendship and understanding 
through the intermingling of North 
American and Latiu-American pupils on 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels. A total of $90,217 was allocated 
to twenty-one schools of this type, as 


against $95,700 to twenty-two schools 
during the previous year. 

2. Recruiting of American teachers for 
such schools as requested this service, 
which is available not only to indepen¬ 
dent schools, but also to those maintained 
by various church denominations, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, and by 
American companies operating in Latin 
America, The Washington office con¬ 
stantly maintains an active file of several 
thousand applications from American 
teachers desiring to teach in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, and their credentials are sent to the 
schools upon request 

3. Furnishing of professional advice to 
the schools upon request in connection 
witli curricula, textbooks, teaching aids, 
achievement tests, building programs, 
and accreditation procedures through the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

4. Assistance to American parents who 
are going to Latin America to reside in 
placing their children in American-spon¬ 
sored schools, and to parents residing in 
Latin America who wish to place their 
children in American schools and col¬ 
leges. In connection with this latter 
sexwioe, a cooperative arrangement has 
been made with the Educational Consult¬ 
ing Service of Washington, D. C., a non¬ 
profit organization founded under the 
auspices of Department of State officials, 
both active and rethed. 

5. Remittances of educational packets 
on teaching materials, nutrition, child 
care, and other subjects to various 
schoolsv This service was greatly cur¬ 
tailed for lack of funds, but it is hoped 
that it can be resumed next year. 

6. Revision of the master list of some 
250 American-sponsored schools through¬ 
out Latin America, the only list of this 
kind which is available in this country. 

7. Publication of a fifteen-page illus¬ 
trated brochure outlining the history, 
services, and basic policies of the Inter- 
American Schools Service program, 
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8. In March and April 1954 the new 
diiector visited most of the grant schools 
in South America and the Caribbean 
area, and made a similar trip to Cen¬ 
tral America and Mexico in July. These 
trips serve as a valuable means of co¬ 
ordination between widely separated 
schools. A detailed report was prepared 
on each trip which will be available 
on a loan basis. 

Future plans .—The value of the Inter- 
American Schools Service program as an 
instrument of inter-American good will 
and understanding has been recognized 
through increased funds made available 
to the Department of State for the 19647- 
55 contract year. The total appropria¬ 
tion was raised to $175,000, as compared 
witli the previous amount of $129,290, in¬ 
cluding the Fulbright program, and 
$128,250 for Latin America alone. This 
increase is in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
who visited a number of the schools dur¬ 
ing his tour of South America in 1953. 

In consequence of this increase, cer¬ 
tain activities which had been suspended 
for lack of funds can now be resumed. 
These include the publication of a Neios- 
letter as a valuable coordinating link 
between the schools; the remittance of 
educational packets on a larger scale; 
the publication of the revised list of 
American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America; and the more careful and com¬ 
petent servicing of requests for profes¬ 
sional advice of a varied character per¬ 
taining to the schools in general. Tliere’ 
are also good prospects for stimulating 
local building campaigns in behalf of a 
number of the schools which lack ade¬ 
quate plants and equipment. An effort 
will also be made to encourage regional 
conferences of school administrators in 
the various areas.—E. Dunn, 
Director 


Committee on the Leaders Program 

On March 1,1954, the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education accepted the respon¬ 
sibility under contract with the Exchange 
of Persons Program of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of State, for the program of ap¬ 
proximately 250 leaders. Some seventy 
countries are involved, and each person 
is a leading figure in education or cul¬ 
tural affairs in his own country. The staff 
appointed to carry on this activity is re¬ 
sponsible for planning the program of 
each leader and in evaluating the ex¬ 
perience of each after a forty-five to 
ninety day visit throughout the United 
States. 

The Committee on the Leaders Pro¬ 
gram, Dr. William S. Carlson (president 
of the State University of New York), 
chairman, was appointed to assist the 
staff in the formulation of policies and 
to have general cognizance of the pro¬ 
gram. A meeting was held on April 13, 
1954. Following this meeting, the staff 
wrote to a number of national organiza¬ 
tions and to all colleges and universities 
which are members of the Council ex¬ 
plaining the program and asking their 
cooperation. The response was ex¬ 
tremely gratifying. The office now has 
a file of 550 individuals in all types of 
institutions of higher education and 
widely distributed geographically who 
are serving as sponsors of leaders while 
they are in their communities, 

The importance of this program to edu¬ 
cational institutions is testified by the 
many letters of appreciation which have 
been received from the sponsors. Its im¬ 
portance in international understanding 
is borne out in the statements of the 
leaders in their evaluation interview with 
the staff prior to returning to their own 
countries. 
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Comm/ffee on /nsfifufioncr/ ReseorcA 
Policy 

Established in 1952, the Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy has con¬ 
tinued its study of the impact of spon¬ 
sored research on the colleges and uni¬ 
versities of this country. This study 
assumes particular importance at the 
present time because or the tremendous 
expansion of sponsored research since 
World War II. 

Early in 1953, the committee approved 
a Preliminary RepoH which has been dis¬ 
tributed. Late in 1953 the committee 
submitted a questionnaire to thirty-two 
institutions known to have heavy concen¬ 
trations of sponsored research. In addi¬ 
tion, comments on the PreUminary Re¬ 
port were received from representatives 
of government agencies, industry, foun¬ 
dations, and institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. The replies to the questionnaire and 
the comments on the Preliminary Re¬ 
port have since been correlated and 
analyzed. 

In 1954 the committee received a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., which provided funds for the em¬ 
ployment of a full-time researchist, and 
for the eventual publication costs of the 
final report of the committee, The com¬ 
mittee is now in the process of writing 
the final report and, in addition, is add¬ 
ing a number of expository chapters 
which will explain in greater detail the 
major points touched on in the final 
report. 

The committee is composed of univer¬ 
sity and college presidents, vice-presi¬ 
dents for research, business officers, and 
faculty research workers. The chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy is President Virgil M, 
Haucher, State University of Iowa. 


Comm/ffee on CiVii/an Higher jEducaiion 
for Military Personnel 

The Council held a conference in De¬ 
cember 1951 at the request of the Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Armed Forces Edu¬ 
cation Program concerning problems of 
college courses offered to military per¬ 
sonnel on active duty. That conference 
made a number of recommendations 
which are reproduced in the Council Btd- 
letin 178, One of the recommendations 
was that a continuing committee be ap¬ 
pointed to carry forward the suggestions 
included in the resolutions. After a nec¬ 
essary delay the committee was ap¬ 
pointed in June 1958, and the first meet¬ 
ing was held in Washington on October 
7, 1953. 

The committee s function is to provide 
civilian institutions involved in offering 
or evaluating off-duty courses given for 
men in uniform an opportunity to con¬ 
sider jointly some of the problems that 
have arisen and are arising. The com¬ 
mittee is not concerned with training 
courses given by the Armed Forces them¬ 
selves, The Commission on Accredita¬ 
tion of Service Experiences does not con¬ 
cern itself with off-duty courses given by 
civilian institutions for military person¬ 
nel, Such courses, offered either in this 
country or abroad, at the level of higher 
education, are the area prescribed for 
this committee. Some of the major issues 
discussed at this first meeting had been 
identified as early as 1948 by a member 
of the committee (Mr. Barrows) when 
he made a tour of installations where off- 
duty courses were given; such as (1) 
residence requirements of many institu¬ 
tions, which made it diflRcult for military 
personnel to qualify for degrees, (2) 
transfer of credit among institutions, (3) 
the difficulty of identifying a sponsoring 
institution for each man, so that he might 
have the benefit of academic advice, 
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know in advance what his degree re¬ 
quirements would be, etc. 

At this first meeting the committee 
formulated the general outlines of a pro¬ 
cedure to get additional information 
from the U, S. Department of Defense 
and from educational institutions. 

A second meeting was held in Wash¬ 
ington, April 20, 1954, The information 
collected between the first and second 
meeting from the Department of De¬ 
fense and the cooperating institutions 
was an indication of the fine spirit of 
cooperation and interest on the part of 
all parties concerned. It was agreed 
that individual members would contrib¬ 
ute to a tentative report which would 
be assembled and edited by the secre¬ 
tary of the committee and distributed to 
the committee members for comment 

Since reading it, the members have 
agreed that it would be helpful to have 
an open meeting sometime during the 
annual meeting of the Council this year 
in Chicago to discuss the report which 
considers such matters as (1) financial 
support by the Armed Forces, (2) desir¬ 
able type and levels of courses, (3) staff 
and facilities, (4) desirable location of 
instruction centers, (5) examinations as 
measures of achievement, (6) provision 
for educational counseling, (7) award 
and transfer of academic credit, (8) 
residence requirements for degrees, (9) 
means of promoting better understand¬ 
ing between military officers and civilian 
education, (10) interpreting to the pub¬ 
lic educational opportunities for military 
personnel—J. D. Williams, Chairman 

Commiftee on Civ// Defense erne/ 
Higher Education 

The Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education was appointed in May 
1953 by authority of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee at the request of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, which supplied 
funds to support the committee's activity. 
Membership of the committee, under the 
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chairmanship of President Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr,, of the University of Virginia, 
included college presidents, a business 
officer, an academic dean, an officer of 
the American National Red Cross, and 
representatives of the academic disci¬ 
plines of engineering, home economics, 
and nursing. The group worked for 
nearly a year in preparing a report, which 
was published by the Council after 
unanimous committee approval in March 
1954. President William K. Selden of 
Illinois College, as secretary of the com¬ 
mittee, played an important part in writ¬ 
ing the manuscript Copies have been 
widely distifbuted without charge both 
by the Council and by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Comini/fee on Equaliiy of Opportunity 
in Higher Education 

The Committee on Equality of Oppor¬ 
tunity in Higher Education held meet¬ 
ings in September 1953 and February 
1954. Two new members, President 
Sachar and Dr. Peter Odegard, accepted 
Dr. Adams’ invitation to membership on 
the committee. 

Three major projects have concerned 
the committee throughout the year: 

1. A Statement of Purposes and Activi¬ 
ties of the Committee was drafted, sub¬ 
mitted to the Executive Committee of 
the American Council, and adopted. 

2. Decision was made to hold a na¬ 
tional conference in St. Louis on Novem¬ 
ber 15-16, 1954. The theme of the con¬ 
ference will be ‘'Approaching Equality 
of Opportunity in Higher Education.” A 
subcommittee chaired by Father Paul 
Reinert is making arrangements and 
planning the program for tlie conference. 

3. The committee decided to seek 
funds to carry out the proposed study 
of graduate admissions, and in June 1954 
such a proposal was transmitted by Presi¬ 
dent Adams to the Fund for the Repub¬ 
lic. In July the Fund’s president replied 
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that this study lay outside the Fund’s 
program. 

In addition to these major projects, the 
committee has cooperated with the 
Mountain States Committee on Equality 
of Educational Opportunity in Higher 
Education by supporting, in the amount 
of $700, the Conference on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity in Higher Edu¬ 
cation held in Denver on November 13- 
14, 1953. Following the practice of 
earlier years, the committee has also ex¬ 
tended financial support to the work of 
the Midwest Regional Committee on 
Discriminations in Higher Education; 
but it has been decided to terminate 
grants of this type as of June 30, 1954, 

The chairman of the committee, with 
a research grant of $200 from the com¬ 
mittee, prepared an article for publica¬ 
tion which analyzed the progress being 
made with respect to reducing discrim¬ 
inations and segregation in higher edu¬ 
cation. The article, for a Trou¬ 

bled Conscience,’’ appeared in the July 
1954 issue of The Educational Record, 
—Algo D. Henderson, Chairman 

Commifiee on Preparaf/on of a Manual 
on Co/fege and l/mVers/fy Business 
Admlnfsirafion 

The Editorial Committee which is re¬ 
sponsible for the preparation, review, 
and preliminary approval of manuscripts 
for Volume II of College and University 
Business Administration has held meet¬ 
ings monthly during the past year. Manu¬ 
scripts covering all chapters to be in¬ 
cluded in Volume II have been reviewed 
by the Editorial Committee, circulated 
among members of the national commit¬ 
tee, and subjected to further careful 
study after receipt of criticisms and com¬ 
ments from the national committee. The 
revised manuscripts, as approved by the 
Editorial Committee, have been resub¬ 
mitted to the national committee for final 


approval. The manuscripts, as approved 
by the national committee, will be sub¬ 
mitted to the editorial staff of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education this fall. Pub¬ 
lication will be financed by a grant to 
the Council from the General Educa¬ 
tion Board. 

Volume II will include a thorough 
and authoritative presentation of prin¬ 
ciples and policies related to the follow¬ 
ing areas of college and university busi¬ 
ness administration; investment manage¬ 
ment, purchasing, auxiliary enterprises, 
physical plant, nonacademic personnel, 
staff welfare, student affairs, legal prob¬ 
lems, sponsored research administration, 
insurance, and inventory of plant assets. 
This will be a companion volume to Vol¬ 
ume I, which deals with accounting, 
auditing, reporting, and budgeting, and 
which was published by the Council in 
1952. The committee is pleased to note 
that the principles of college and uni¬ 
versity accounting and reporting, as set 
forth in Volume I of College and Uni¬ 
versity Business Administration, have 
been adopted by a number of states as 
the official accounting procedures for 
their state institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation, and also that the U.S. Office of 
Education will use Volume I as the basis 
for the form on which colleges and uni¬ 
versities will report financial data to that 
office. The publication of Volume 11 
will complete the work of the national 
Committee on Preparation of a Manual 
on College and University Business Ad¬ 
ministration, 

The committee was deeply grieved and 
suffered a great loss in the sudden death 
of Mr, Ralph Watts in May 1954. Mr, 
Watts had served as associate editor of 
the committee since his retirement from 
the office of business manager of Law¬ 
rence College.— A, W. Peterson, Chair¬ 
man of the Editorial and Executive Com¬ 
mittees 
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Which Way Is Forward in the Social Sciences? 

HOWARD W. ODUM 

I T SEEMS peculiarly appropriate tliat I sity, where it is sonietimes said he died 
have this opportunity to discuss fun- of a broken heart when his beloved Ger- 
damentak, basic needs, and redefinition man scholars signed the Hymn of Hate 
of the American university, just fifty and prostituted their science and leam- 
years after I had the rare opportunity ing to totalitarian mthlessness. Presi- 
of participating in G. Stanley Hairs dent Wilson’s bitterness was no less dev- 
bringing together perhaps the most dis- astating than Hall’s, And yet, in many 
tinguished group or European and Amer- ways, these were the first morning and 
ican scholars on his occasion of present- evening of a titanic struggle between 
ing Sigmund Freud and many other Ger- university and the strange spectacle of 
man and American educators, among university goals and ideals and practices 
whom were Jung, Ebbingham, William defeating their own ends, unless indeed 
James, Franz Boas, and John Dewey, contemporary man can come to terms 
Stanley Hall, having studied in Ger- with some approximation of consensus 
many, thought he saw, first at Hopkins and core. 

and then at Clark, the dream and the The goal and meaning of university are 
maturing of university as the one insti- the same today as fifty years ago, with 
ti;tion which would stand forever upon the main specific core always seeking 
the rock of freedom to study, to research, to maintain university as its own integer, 
to teach, to write, ''University,*’ he In the popular reference of Professor 
thought, "was the highest essence of the Bush, die burden is upon the humani- 
intellect, the finest expression of the ties as the bearer of the original sin corn- 
spirit, the surest road to liberty, and the plex; the causal factors rest with science 
most satisfying achievement of those and invention; what to do about them 
who search for truth, mastery, and un- rests primarily with the social sciences, 
derstanding.” Just a little later, Wood- and the total dilemma bears down upon 
row Wilson wrote eloquently in the same the ambition and dynamics of an Amer- 
spirit and dream. "IJniversity spirit is ica which has been full of movements, 
intolerant of all the things that put the trends, and eras. Thus, the setting in 
human mind under restraint, It is in- which the university must survive is im- 
tolerant of everything that seeks to block measurably more complex than could be 
advancement of ideals, the excellence even imagined back in the first decade 
of truth, the purification of life,” Un- of the centuiy. For even a half-century 
fortunately, concept and definition, ago, there was the great continuum of 
partly because tliey were so stubbornly cultural development pulling two ways— 
grounded in the ideal, did not prove so from the sacred to the secular, from the 
simple of either definition or attainment individual to the mass, from freedom of 
This was the dream of G. Stanley Hall, the individual to considerations of the 
which he tried so hard to translate into majority, from culture to civilization, and 
American reality from the first days of always the threatening primary competi- 
Hopkins to his last days in Clark Univer- tion between the moral order and the 
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tecVinologicai order. And besides these, 
there are the amazing jacts^ astronomical 
in numbers, of cultural and economic 
development and pressures that are 
causal factors generally overlooked, 

A preview of our future tasks, 1 think, 
must be well bottomed in an under- 
standing of the major backgrounds and 
traditions upon which our American uni¬ 
versities have grown great. There is no 
substitute for the facts, although facing 
the facts is not enough. A half-dozen 
of the levels of university achievement 
will reflect a better understanding of the 
great work which our universities have 
done, their natural conflicts and limita¬ 
tions in a dynamic, growing American 
society, some of the hazards which they 
faced, and the current dilemmas which 
multiply, 

First of all, we recall, of course, the 
earlier religious bottoming of our Ameri¬ 
can universities from those days when 
Harvard was founded to give deeper 
understanding and learning to tlie reli¬ 
gious leaders of the New World on 
through the founding of Kings College, 
Columbia, Princeton, Yale, down through 
the notable roll call of denominational 
colleges in every state, and all along the 
long road of chartering our state univer¬ 
sities. There was always the thread of 
religion and piety and humility ninning 
through the fabric of scholarship and 
learning. This was what the people 
wanted and what the leaders of those 
days, conforming to the early American 
pattern, wanted and voted. 

So effective was this work of the peo¬ 
ple that the earlier colleges multiplied 
rapidly within the framework of re¬ 
ligious endowment and atmosphere. And 
in some regions there grew up sturdy 
colleges for men and for women in each 
of the major denominations, and their 
graduates often constituted perhaps the 
major influence in qur college education 
of the time. 

There was then the powerful influence 


of Euroj>ean culture and the example 
of European universities in the classics, 
in science, in philosophy, molding and 
conditioning the ideals and patterns of 
America’s growing college and university 
life. 

From these influences the development 
of our colleges and universities tended 
to become, even as European universi¬ 
ties, more and more exclusive in their 
assumptions that university education 
and culture found their definition limited 
to something very precious and special 
that could be obtained by only a rela¬ 
tively small number of the people. It 
was assumed that university must be 
bottomed in the learning of the past and 
the pureness of the laboratory which saw 
science for science’s sake, although for 
a long time even science had to fight 
hard for its laboratory in the curriculum. 

Now, no matter how realistic and true 
that level of university education and 
culture might have been, it was only a 
part of the basic assumptions of the 
'‘American dream” which was to make 
public education a sort of religio poetae, 
which was to be the open sesame to good 
citizenship and equality of opportunity 
for all men. Consequently, there de¬ 
veloped another level of university edu¬ 
cation, symbolized in the rise and rapid 
development of oiir great state univer¬ 
sities, starting in the great Middle West, 
spreading southeastward, and then far¬ 
ther to the other wests of expanding 
America. This was a movement in the 
direction of democratizing university ed¬ 
ucation, As Frederick Jackson Turner 
has pointed out, through the state, "the 
university offers to every class the means 
of education, and even engages in prop¬ 
aganda to induce students to continue. 
It sinks deep shafts through the social 
strata to find the gold of real ability in 
the underlying rock of the masses. It 
fosters that due degree of individualism 
which is implied in the right of every 
human being to have opportunity to rise 
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in whatever directions his peculiar abili- ground that the earlier state universh 
ties entitle him to go, subordinate to the ties had become institutions for rich 
welfare of the state. It keeps the ave- men’s sons and for classical education, 
nues of promotion to the highest offices, And in those states where the land-grant 
the highest honors, open to the humblest colleges were merged with the state uni- 
and most obscure lad who has the natural versity, the new college took on the name 
gifts, at the same time that it aids in the of ‘'cow college ” and the standards of the 
improvement of the masses.” university were considered greatly low- 

Notliing in our educational history is ered, in contrast to the mid-century 
more striking than the steady pressure powerful contributions to the enrichment 
of democracy upon its universities to of the rural American culture, 
adapt them to the requirements of all Then followed the further extension of 
the people. From the state universities the democratic education policy in the 
of the Middle West, shaped under pio- establishment of teacher-training institu- 
neer ideals, has come leadership in the tions, normal schools and colleges, and 
fuller recognition of scientific studies, special technical institutions for women, 
and especially those of applied science Most of these, in the effort to feature 
devoted to the conquest of nature; the the humanities, later were to seek full 
breaking-down of the traditional required recognition and rating as standard col- 
curriculum; the union of vocational and leges and universities, just as the special 
college work in the same institution; the designation of Negro colleges came to be 
development of agricultural and engi- omitted, thus multiplying the units of 
neering colleges and business courses; state higher education on different levels 
the training of lawyers, public health and and complicating the problem of the 
public welfare personnel; development university. 

of politics and public men and journal- It was perhaps logical, therefore, if 
ists—all under the ideal of maturing not inevitable, that the next trends in 
democracy, rather than of individual ad- university development were to be set 
vancement alone. on the quantitative level, seeking to give 

Yet the development of these great university instruction in all the multiple 
American state universities founded on fields demanded in the modern world 
the basis of democratic service to the by both the people in general and by 
people in many ways followed the same special interests of varying sorts. This 
trend and level of university education quantitative level of university education 
in the great endowed eastern institu- tended to make increasingly greater and 
tions and later in other great universi- greater demands upon the financial sup- 
ties, such as the University of Chicago port of the people, thus bringing the uni- 
and Stanford. They tended, therefore, versity system nearer to the other fiscal 
to become again aristocratic in the sense procedures of economy and efiSciency in 
that their enrollment and their cnrric- the use of public funds, 
ulum tended to follow the earlier pat- The universities had already moved 
tern of America’s leading universities, naturally into what might be called a 
So much was this true that when the popular level in two ways. First, they 
second level of democratic state univer- sought to provide ways and means for 
sity education was set in the form of every high school graduate to attain that 
the land-grant colleges of agriculfure.^j^prMI^^ ^ whi o li th f i»M.p<^ ple 

engineering, and mechanics, it be( aM 
the common mode to seek legislitive 

funds for these newer schools orj the in ^omjp^itiv^ pratd^6s4o for 
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popular support of the people and to de¬ 
velop alumni loyalties through adult edu¬ 
cation, extension work, and public ath¬ 
letics. 

Now, manifestly, these several levels 
of university trends were not necessarily 
exclusive one of the other, nor was there 
always a clear index of demarcation. 
Rather, they represent university's effort 
to adapt itself to a modem world of 
change and technology which also re¬ 
shaped all of our other institutions. In 
the midst of these levels and interwoven 
in between them in the fabric of Ameri¬ 
can college and university education 
were still the hundreds of notable pri¬ 
vate institutions, seeking nobly to main¬ 
tain standards and yet to adapt them¬ 
selves to the qualitative needs of the 
people and particularly their religious 
constituencies, 

Once again the cumulative heritage of 
these university levels of achievement re¬ 
flected an extraordinary body of learning 
in the humanities, the sciences, and the 
social sciences, and a qualitative and 
quantitative contribution to knowledge 
and to method never before approached 
in the history of learning and education. 

And notable in this heritage was the 
extraordinary personnel of the faculties 
and research staffs of the universities and 
colleges of the nation. Grand professors 
and scholars they were, devoted and 
fearless, self-sacrificing and indefatiga¬ 
ble, beloved of a vast body of students, 
symbolic of the people that America 
could produce. 

And there was that lesser body of men, 
tlie presidents, chancellors, deans, and 
other technical administrators, who made 
possible the functioning of college and 
university life on a scale never before ap¬ 
proached, Many of these were notable 
leaders not only in the field of education 
but also in the general culture and public 
esteem. 

Now manifestly, there have been limi¬ 
tations and deficiencies in each and all 


of these levels and in the cumulative re¬ 
sults. It could not be otherwise, No 
one nor all of these levels have failed 
and to no one or even to several of them 
can be ascribed what has often been 
called the '^failure of our college and 
university educationBut they have not 
failed. Our realistic examination of their 
limitations, on die contrary, has for its 
purpose the assurance that they shall 
not fail, but that die university of the 
future, building upon them, noting their 
limitations and mistakes, following their 
trends, will find its promise and prospect 
in the better coordination and integration 
of these institutions in an increasingly 
effective adaptation to the needs and in¬ 
stitutions of the American people. 

We HAVE thus far analyzed situations, 
movements, and trends to which we have 
pointed with pride, but we have not yet 
sensed their relevance to the total pres¬ 
ent dilemma of university. What we 
have said in the attempt to sense the 
meaning of history and the dynamics of 
changing structure of civilization is true, 
but we have failed to ask, ''Wliat else is 
true?", and especially, “What else is 
true?" for university's current situation. 
So we come once again to analyze the 
startling changes which have been mas¬ 
tering our destiny. 

We do not catalogue with fear or 
dread these revolutionary changes that 
shake the pillars of our world. Rather, 
we look upon them as the real challenge 
and response which bring us to a need 
for diagnosis and direction; a need which 
can be met if we bring to bear upon this 
challenge the same initiative, power, and 
support which we currently give to our 
newer atomic and interplanetary re¬ 
search. In the contemplation of these 
facets of the total university problem, we 
must do two things: namely, stop our 
routine cataloguing of the startling and 
sublime us if we were merely chattering 
statistical units in a new methodological 
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approach, and then come to a sense of 
the meaning of all that we face. 

To begin anew our enumeration of 
change, consider that fifty years ago uni¬ 
versity was the main core of what we 
called star-eyed science, with i^elatively 
small amounts of research done by gov¬ 
ernment and industry. Now, university 
is a poor third to governmental and in¬ 
dustrial research, which are literally 
transforming the earth's profile on all 
levels. Yet with even the limited amount 
of university research, in science alone 
a single laboratory for a specific purpose 
may now spend five times the total Jef¬ 
fersonian price of the great Louisiana 
Purchase. From our simple college lab¬ 
oratory we move to a single observatory 
with a million-pound telescope that will 
peer a million light years into space, 
a light year being the distance that light 
crosses in one year—5,805,696,000,000. 
miles, 

And from where do the costs of these 
and other more startling atomic labora¬ 
tories come? Well, we have usually 
quoted Thomas Jefferson with humanistic 
approval when he inclined to urge that 
we leave all industries to Europe; that 
cities are to the body politic what sores 
are to the human body; and that that 
government is best which governs least 
The facts are that perhaps 75 percent 
of the people now at work get their in¬ 
comes from occupations that did not even 
exist a half-century ago. This is the 
fruit of industry, urbanism, and govern¬ 
mental cooperation in the great indus¬ 
trial expansion of the United States, the 
unquestioned leader of the world’s re¬ 
sources, industry, and production. It is 
for this reason that we proclaim our¬ 
selves the hope of the world. How, then, 
can the humanities, or other facets of 
university, prepare new millions for new 
work that never existed in the great 
heydey of the humanities? Nor existed 
scarcely yesterday, when the social sci¬ 
ences began. 
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We have not even mentioned the com¬ 
mon everyday varieties of dilemmas that 
stem from the floodtide of new students, 
the shortage of teachers and equipment. 
We have not noted that university has 
rediscovered the elementary and second¬ 
ary schools, against which universities 
complain bitteiiy, but on behalf of which 
most faculties have done little. We 
have not mentioned many of the cliches, 
such as the radio, "television fish-bowl 
culture,’' the role of football and other 
atlJetics, or that the freedom of the in¬ 
tellectuals may have failed because it 
was primarily focused upon their own 
personal concepts and subjective values 
of liberty, advocated for themselves but 
not for the common man, 

Nor have we catalogued the amazing 
ignorance and isolation apparently neces¬ 
sary to academic specialization. Many 
of our social scientists and humanists so 
teach their specialties as to put their sub¬ 
ject matter beyond the pale of the aver¬ 
age student, who indeed has been pro¬ 
vided few great teachers in these fields. 
Much of the hopeful, flowering re¬ 
searches are still often atomistic, and the 
semantics of their presentation often 
make them appear as ends in tliemselves 
instead of means to the greater under¬ 
standing. Our bulwarks of university 
have let the defense of freedom slip be¬ 
hind the call for security. Perhaps now 
we merely record with sorrow and in¬ 
effectiveness how the financial rewards of 
our liberal arts folk fall behind those of 
the professional folk, and have long since 
quit wondering whether education leads 
or follows economic, cultural, and tech¬ 
nological development. 

can the social scientist say or con¬ 
tribute? We must repeat that the in¬ 
ventory of all the prevailing complexi¬ 
ties and difficulties offers a challenge 
here as in no other great sphere except 
that of war and peace and the uses of 
science for human society. On this as- 
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sumption it seems possible that several 
things can he said. But even so, we 
must xemembex that the numerous and 
specialized personnel of the social sci¬ 
ences cannot always agree in the earlier 
stages of their many-variegated efforts, 
and no one or two can speak for them 
all or even a mode. I would like to see 
a bakers dozen Barzims and Riesmans 
and others available devoting a span of 
years to a realistic and relentless analysis 
of the American university as such, even 
though they might have to go through 
the hot and cold war of general educa¬ 
tion. 

It seems likely that the social sciences 
might do more in the study of organiza¬ 
tion, structure, and processes of univer¬ 
sity. For we still find it difficult to in¬ 
duce all tlie faculties and the governing 
boards and the people to realize that uni¬ 
versity now constitutes not only a com¬ 
plicated structure of its own, but in ac¬ 
tual function and control it is closely 
connected with state and public. There 
are really four cornerstones to the mod¬ 
ern university; the humanities and the 
liberal arts college; the graduate and re¬ 
search program; the technical and pro¬ 
fessional personnel engaged in teaching 
and in meeting expanding service de¬ 
mands; and the administrative, public 
policy, and educational leadership of the 
total university. And if these are the 
four cornerstones, then let's not just talk 
about them, but make them cornerstones 
of power, with each having its due share 
and role, I do not know of any uni¬ 
versity which functions fully and freely 
with the full support of this fourfold 
base. Perhaps the analysis of structure 
and organizational aspects will help. 

The social scientists have tried hard 
to devise and schedule new series of 
social science courses that will bring 
closer the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the philosophy of science, In this 
and his other work, the social scientist 
may come closer to analyzing the total 


situation in frames that provide a living 
reference of working achievement for the 
university president, who must bear an 
increasingly greater burden. 

Of university’s main dilemma, freedom 
is the core, and not how many courses 
of what kind are taught In the modern 
world, either to demand freedom, or to 
profess it, is virtually futile, unless we 
can locate freedom in the structures of 
our institutions^ And, of course, all our 
structures have changed and are chang¬ 
ing. There is a rare opportunity for the 
social scientist to study the structure of 
freedom in the mountainous case ma¬ 
terial made available, for instance, in Co¬ 
lumbia’s current celebration. 

Then, it might be that the social scien¬ 
tist can, in the words of Charles Horton 
Cooley, 'make it total and make it hu¬ 
man.” We have apparently learned that 
science can destroy humanity; but is that 
the purpose of education? We know 
also that if all science is taught, and our 
systems of education sufficiently indoc- 
ti'inated as to indicate that the human 
mammal may have no more expectation 
to survive than any other mammal, then 
that doctrine will prevail in contradis¬ 
tinction to the total noble record of man¬ 
kind, But is this the purpose of univer¬ 
sity as human society’s own most cher¬ 
ished integer of cultural development? 
Now as never before there is consensus 
that the social and moral order should 
survive the threatening technological or¬ 
der; and if there is a consensus that the 
total emphasis is upon human society 
as an entity of its own, it would seem 
that the social scientists are about ready 
to join with the great scientists and 
philosophers of the American Philosoph¬ 
ical Society, or to be committed to special 
assignments therein. 

For, above all things, we must under¬ 
stand that the social sciences are of hu¬ 
man creation, part of the ceaseless quest¬ 
ing of humanity for knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding and, even, palliation. If, in 
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objective analysis, the social sciences 
have not yet learned to measure in every 
respect the range and power of the hu¬ 
man spirit, they do tell abundantly of 
universal time and process in human af¬ 
fairs, Themselves part of the scientific 
revolution, they restore to man both hu¬ 
manity and dignity, whether he has lost 
these to the machine, to swift social 
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change, or to the totalitarian state. For 
all of their jargon, the net result is that 
the social sciences are humane voices, 
whose tracery of 'what is'* and "how it 
became so” to millions of students must 
inevitably raise the level of social ma¬ 
turity. And, we may ash, to what other 
voice is the youthful product of modern 
civilization so likely to listen? 




Xhe distinction between basic, or fundamental, and applied re¬ 
search is, in many instances, a difficult one. Stated in broad terms, 
liowGver, basic research is uncommitted research, prompted by dis¬ 
interested curiosity, and aimed primarily at the extension of the 
boundaries of human knowledge. Applied research, by way of con¬ 
trast, is usually committed to the search for a solution to a specific 
problem, 

Since applied research has supplied solutions for many of the 
immediate, practical problems confronting us, there has been constant 
and continual applause for such activity. The fundamental research, 
on which the applied research solutions are based, to a large extent, 
has been overlooked or unnoticed. In increasing numbers, however, 
informed persons have been calling attention to tliis situation and 
have been asking, not only for a realization on the part of the general 
public of the overriding importance of basic research, but also for 
the wherewithal to carry it forward,—From Sponsored Research 
Policy of Colleges and Universities, A Report of the Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy, American Council on Education, 
December 1954. 
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JOEL H. HILDEBRAND 


I AM ASKED to comment on '*educa- 
tional goals, content, and practices” 
from my standpoint as a scientist. I 
welcome the opportunity to place before 
so influential an audience some of the 
ideas which have crystallized during my 
many years of teaching large classes and 
of effort to foster instruction of high qual¬ 
ity in a very large university. I am no 
pessimist about the possibility of answer¬ 
ing the ‘'Gall for Action” sounded a year 
ago in the meeting of this Council I 
have discussed various aspects of the 
problem in published addresses, and I 
here repeat some of my main conclu¬ 
sions in the form of numbered proposi¬ 
tions, in order to facilitate later discus¬ 
sion. I try deliberately to be provoca¬ 
tive. 

I offer no original, magic formulas for 
solving our problem. I am sceptical, 
even cynical, about alleged new dis¬ 
coveries in education. We Americans 
are too easily attracted by simple solu¬ 
tions offered for complex problems, by 
“objectives” adopted by educators sitting 
in solemn conclave, by cliches, by new 
terms—“general education” for liberal 
education, “workshop” for conference. 

Proposition I.* An institution should 
concentrate its resources upon its most 
important functions. It should not dis¬ 
sipate them in attempting the unim¬ 
portant, still less the impossible. (1)^ 
Among the latter I would emphasize 

(a) the vast effoH and expense involved 
in presenting by lectures materials avail¬ 
able in print (9) I am not opposed to 
the lecture, per se, because a good 
teacher can do what books cannot. But, 

' See references, p. 03. 


when the lecture consists only in read¬ 
ing a book, it merits the description given 
in a certain German couplet, (6) 

Wenn alles schlaft, und einer spricht, 

Den 2ustand nennt man ‘"Unterricht." 

Which I have freely translated as 

When many sit in relaxation, 

While one dispenses information, 

We call the process “education.” 

Much could be saved if we could give 
up the notion that a student is educated 
when he has amassed 120 "units.” A unit 
represents not his own achievement, not 
even the time he has spent in study, but 
the time his professor has spent in the 
classroom. Books and journals are 
cheaper even than professors, and are 
often better and more convenient as 
sources. 

(b) A university need not offer 
courses in vocational practices tohich can 
be learned equally well later, “on the 
Job.” (I) A wise institution concentrates 
upon performing well its own unique 
function. I repeat here a law of educa¬ 
tion which I obtained inductively: the 
number of courses offered by a depart¬ 
ment varies inversely with the national 
eminence of its members and with the 
body of significant knowledge in the 
field. (9) For example, while a distin¬ 
guished department of chemistry listed 
twenty-three courses, a mediocre depart¬ 
ment of education in the same institu¬ 
tion offered eighty. 

(c) An institution should be primarily 
a place not of compulsions but of oppor¬ 
tunities. (1) We spend vast sums on aca¬ 
demic bookkeeping; we confuse stand¬ 
ardization with standards; we spend 
major effort, like drovers, upon the strag- 
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glers; we prod instead of leading; we 
waste energy trying to make silk purses 
out of sows’ ears. 

(d) An institution which confines its 
offerings to a limited number, of high 
quality, can dispense with much of the 
machinery designed to safeguard stih 
dents from unbalanced or unwholesome 
programs, “If you do not put upon a 
single menu potatoes, macaroni, white 
bread, cornstarch, and tapioca puddings, 
you do not have to provide an army of 
dietetic councillors to guard against 
meals overbalanced with starchy foods.” 
"Free election,” which has been widely 
deplored, is cheaper than controls, and 
can yield bad programs only in an insti¬ 
tution which offers everything “from 
cosmos to cosmetics.” 

The foregoing principles are, I think, 
generally applicable. I come now more 
specifically to education in science and 

Proposition 2: Any serious intellectual 
interest that has been aroused in a stth 
dent is so valuable as a basis for his 
fuller development that it should not be 
interrupted by a requirement that he foU 
low an arbitrary plan of preliminary 
“general education*^ (11) This is par¬ 
ticularly important for the strictly limited 
number of young persons who possess 
the stuff of which scientists are made. 
The health, prosperity, and safety of our 
people depend so heavily upon scientists 
that we cannot afford to fail in develop¬ 
ing them to their fullest capacity. (12) 
The essential sequences in this process 
are so long and difficult that we cannot 
wisely interrupt them for any length of 
time, nor can we expect from “general 
education” during the first two years that 
mastery of the basic mathematics, chem¬ 
istry, and physics essential for advanced 
work in these and other sciences. Sur¬ 
vey courses about science, given by logi¬ 
cians or historians are no substitute for 
the competence and contagious enthus¬ 
iasm of an actively working scientist. It 
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is important for young persons to be ex¬ 
posed to such men in them early, forma¬ 
tive years. 

If I were a boy today and were per¬ 
mitted to listen to Harold Urey, I think 
I might want to start pell mell for 
belemnites or the moon, or if I could 
hear Fermi on mesons I might be¬ 
gin straightway to qualify for physics. 
Any such possibility alarms partisans of 
fixed curricula with the first two years 
in general education. They fear that if 
a freshman would begin crying for the 
moon, or hunting for mesons, he would 
never become interested in what men are 
doing upon the surface of the earth. 
He must therefore first be broadened 
before he is permitted to follow a sup¬ 
posedly narrow specialty. A good super¬ 
structure, it is said, requires a broad 
foundation; hence he must begin with 
many subjects before being allowed to 
concentrate upon a few. The analogy 
is not convincing; architects do not de¬ 
sign foundations broader than the build¬ 
ings; instead they make sure that they 
are sufficiently deep. 

I am not arguing against liberal edu¬ 
cation and I am not advocating narrow 
education for scientists, but rather that, 

Proposition S: The time to interest stu¬ 
dents of science in literature, social stud¬ 
ies, the fine arts, or philosophy, is in the 
later years, (11) The prevalent, contrary 
practice is often supported by analogy 
with a pyramid. My view may be rep¬ 
resented by a very different, but, I think, 
no less plausible analogy, that of a tree. 
“One begins by planting a good seed in 
good soil. It grows at first narrow and 
straight. One waters and fertilizes it and 
keeps it clear of competing weeds. Only 
as it approaches maturity does it branch 
out, blossom, and hear fruit. Similarly, 
the first interests of a keen mind are 
narrow, and only as they mature do they 
expand to include related subjects, and 
eventually, it may be hoped, the broader 
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reaches of human thought Philosophy 
is a subject for seniors, or better, middle- 
aged men, not freshmen/* 

VroposUion 4: Room should be left in 
every curriculuin for study outside 
the field of the major, (1) If the student 
of science is to hear and read something 
about the “humanities,” those who de¬ 
termine his curriculum must not fill it to 
the brim with science alone. They will 
have to be satisfied to leave gaps in his 
scientific knowledge. This will pain 
those professors who cannot bear to think 
that a degree should be awarded to a 
student vmo is ignorant of his special 
field. But the professor should not for¬ 
get, first, that he himself does not have 
the whole of chemistry or physics at his 
command. I have never attended a 
Ph.D. examination where any one of the 
inquisitors could have answered all the 
questions put by the others. We scien¬ 
tists, fortunately, are not judged by our 
ability to answer another persoiVs ques¬ 
tions, but mainly by our skill in answer¬ 
ing our own. He should remember, also, 
that his science is not static, and no 
amount of present knowledge a student 
may succeed in cramming temporarily 
into his head will long be adequate for 
the future. I had to pass no less than 
six written examinations for my degree, 
but all that knowledge together does 
not total 5 percent of what I now need 
for my work. The best we can do for oiir 
students is to equip them to go forward 
under their own power. We should be 
training athletes, not fattening hogs. (11) 
This is, I take it, the ideal of “liberal 
education.” We may safely assume that 
a man who has demonstrated ability to 
master a reasonable part of the field will 
be able to master another part, if neces¬ 
sary for the job at hand. But if he tries 
to cover too many, in an attempt to an¬ 
ticipate the questions of examiners, he 
will not really master any of them. The 


best motive is ones own curiosity, not 
fear of examiners. 

This principle applies especially to 
graduate students. “If we are trying to 
help graduate students to become scien¬ 
tists, should we not begin by treating 
them as scientists? Should we not en¬ 
courage in them the qualities of the 
scientist, such as imagination, originality, 
initiative, judgment, curiosity, expecting 
them to acquii-e the knowledge essential 
to theii* work, but not insisting upon too 
much more? If so, should not the teach¬ 
ing and testing be designed to develop 
these qualities and not to keep candi¬ 
dates forever boning for examinations? 
A scientist is essentially a person who can 
solve problems, not a person crammed 
with information.” (6) 

I have thus far been recommending 
that science be taught as a liberal dis¬ 
cipline, not as technology, not with the 
chief emphasis upon quantity of knowl¬ 
edge. I have urged sufficieirt liberality 
in the demands upon the student's time 
to permit him to profit by the further 
liberalizing effects of exposure to the 
humanities. If the scientists are willing 
to make that concession, then professors 
of other humanistic studies should, in 
turn, be willing to admit the liberating 
effect of fundamental science upon the 
minds of men. By that I mean science 
from within, taught by its devotees, not 
courses about science, taught by his¬ 
torians, logicians, or philosophers, who 
describe it as it appears to them, 

The influence of science upon human 
institutions and thought is now so pene¬ 
trating that science has become an essen¬ 
tial element of liberal education. Scien¬ 
tists and mathematicians are among the 
most prominent contributors to philo¬ 
sophic thought, as exemplified by such 
names as Bergson, James, Whitehead, 
Jeans, Eddington, and Schrodinger, This 
influence is the main theme of Hans 
Reichenbaclis book, The Rise of Scien- 
tific Philosophy, 
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Chemistry and physics can, it is tme, 
be taught as mere technology, but so 
also can the languages, (S) And it has 
even been asserted of philosophy, you 
remember, that ‘'it consists of the abuse 
of a technical vocabulary especially de¬ 
signed to be so abused/’ 

I press the point by three quotations 
vshich throw light upon "the plight of 
the humanities” referred to by Professor 
Bush, their official spokesman for this 
meeting. Bernard De Voto, in Hai^pers 
Magazine some years ago, in a kindly 
critical account of the meetings of the 
learned societies during Christmas week, 
wrote, 

Insecurity takes a different form in the 
Modern Language Association, where pro¬ 
fessors of literature grieve over the dullest 
of all papers read during this supercharged 
week. What depresses these scholars is a 
realization that their discipline is supposed 
to deal with literature, whereas of the sixty 
odd papers annually read to the society only 
about ten have any bearing on literature 
and only about five of those understand 
that it is an art, that it is related to the 
dreams and heartbreaks and aspirations of 
mankind, that tlie odd creatures who write 
it have the blood and emotions of living 
men. 

Irwin Edman, in his Philosophe/s Hol¬ 
iday, paid this tribute to a great teacher, 
"Other teachers might make literature 
seem a set of documents to be investi¬ 
gated; no one quite knew why. Erskine 
made it an art to be lived and loved,” ^ 
and Brand Blanshard, in Philosophy of 
American Education, writes, 

While students going to the universities 
for guidance have been doubling and treb¬ 
ling in number, while strident alien ideol¬ 
ogies have been winning much of the civil¬ 
ized world, the philosophers have been pre¬ 
occupied with—well, what? With such 
things as the status of sense data, the mean¬ 
ing of meaning, the reduction of the num¬ 
ber of primitive propositions required for 
deductive logic, the question whether a 

^ New York: Viking Press, 1938, 


priori statements are all of them, or only 
some of them, tautologous.^ 

In my opinion the professors of “the 
humanities” would have less cause to feel 
their "plight,” and would be able to 
contribute more to the education of 
scientists and engineers if they would re¬ 
nounce pseudo-science and make theii- 
subjects vehicles of humanism. 

"A liberal education, in my philosophy, 
is not a package which can be delivered, 
complete, in two years, prior to special¬ 
izing in a major, nor even in four years. 
It is a lifelong process which can be only 
begun, but not completed, in college. 
It is not a particular curriculum, nicely 
balanced between conflicting depart¬ 
mental claims, It is not a certain body 
of knowledge, although it cannot be ac¬ 
quired apart from knowledge. Its best 
teachers are specialists who are not nar¬ 
row; men distinguished alike for the 
breadth and depth of their scholarship; 
men who not only think contagiously 
about their specialties but who are, at the 
same time, conscious of ethics, philoso¬ 
phy, politics, and the fine arts.” (6) 

I close with a description of an edu¬ 
cational experiment of my own. Having 
for many years endeavored to bring some 
liberal education into freshman chemis¬ 
try, I undertook, last semester, to present 
science as a liberalizing element to stu¬ 
dents with nonscience majors. In accord¬ 
ance with the "tree theory,” the class was 
limited to juniors and seniors. There 
were no subject prerequisites. The title 
of the course was "Methods and Concepts 
in Physical Science.” A more descriptive 
designation would have been, "How Sci¬ 
entists Work and Think.” I advised the 
class at the outset to take few if any 
notes, explaining that I would not ex¬ 
pect them to memorize and recite any¬ 
thing I would say. Instead, I hoped to 
give them some new ideas which might 

^ Brand Blanshard, et al, Philosophy of Ameri¬ 
can Education (New York; Harper & Bros., 
1945), p. 32. 
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have transfer value to their major fields 
and assist them to think clearly. 

After explaining my theory of liberal 
education, in order to assist in clarifying 
the purpose of the course, I next dis¬ 
cussed ways in which scientific thought 
had penetrated into human affairs. The 
following topics were discussed, with il¬ 
lustrations from the work of others as 
well as myself: observations, experi¬ 
ments, hypotheses, laws, rules and prin¬ 
ciples, models, concepts, analogies, paral¬ 
lelisms, probability, mathematics, its use 
and limitations, the motivation of scien¬ 
tists, imagination, and the bearing of sci¬ 
ence upon ethics. 

The way these subjects were handled 
is best illustrated by the questions asked 
in the final examination. In one question 
there were ten terms and statements, 
each to be designated appropriately as 
an analogy, a concept, a definition, an 
hypothesis, a law, a model, a working 
rule. 

Another question listed seventeen 
statements, and asked in what respects, 
if any, each was defective from the stand¬ 
point of recognized principles of natural 
science. This is the list. 

1. Hot weather causes dysentery, 

2. The population of Chicago in 1950 was 
3,620,962. 

3. The high price of coffee is the natural 
result of the law of supply and demand, 

4. A man 5 feet 10 inches tall should 
weigh 175 pounds. 

5. Dishwasher ''Squirt” makes dishes twice 
as clean as any other. 

6. "Sea Foam” is the best detergent, it 
gives more thick, creamy suds than 
any other. 

7. It would be most unusual to deal 4 
aces in succession from a well-shuffled 
deck of cards. 

8. "Nature abhors a vacuum,” 

9. Wliite children are more intelligent than 
Negro children. 

10. The best measure of the effectiveness 
of a teacher is the average of student 
answers to a prepared questionnaire. 


11. The music of Wagner is more beautiful 
than that of Brahms, 

12. "Reason is the substance from which all 
things derive their being.” 

13. "Some sort or other of totalitarianism 
is. inevitable.” 

14. An axiom is a self-evident truth. 

15. "Political institutions are a superstruc¬ 
ture resting upon an economic founda¬ 
tion.” 

16. "Before embarking upon the solutions 
of 'problems," some effort should be 
made by the trustees of foundations to 
make certain that their solution is in 
the public interest,” 

17. "This was the method I adopted: I first 
assumed some principle, which I judged 
to be the strongest, and then I affirmed 
as true whatever seemed to agree with 
this,—and that which disagreed I re¬ 
garded as untrue.” 

The response of the students was 
highly gratifying. One remarked, "This 
is a think course, I never had anything 
like it,” Among the many excellent term 
papers submitted was one which is such 
a good statement of ideals of liberal edu¬ 
cation, and so charmingly written, that 
I am offering it, with permission of its 
young authoress, as a fitting supplement 
to the ideas I have tried to set forth for 
the consideration of this company. 

She refers, among other things, to the 
uninspired teaching in her high school. 
This prompts me to add a final proposi¬ 
tion. The crisis presented by the steep 
decline in the number of well-prepared 
teachers of science in the high schools is 
so serious as to require the sympathetic 
attention of colleges and universities. 
The shortage of "qualified” teachers of 
these subjects arises in part from the 
artificial requhement of courses in edu¬ 
cation for certification and advancement. 
Hence, 

Proposition 5: Higher institutions 
should use their influence to induce 
school authorities, in the present emer¬ 
gency, to employ as teachers of science 
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persons toho have majored in a basic 
science in college, loith good records, and 
who possess desirable personal charac- 
ierisfics, loithout the requirement of 


courses in education, (9, 11, 12) 

I know of no evidence that courses in 
education are necessary to produce good 
teachers* 


Supplement: On Understanding Scientists 

JUDITH DRAPER JACOBS 


Enrolled in your Chemistry lA-B class 
in 1949 was a young man just beginning 
his college studies who aspired to be a 
scientist. Today he has a degree in 
chemical engineering from the univer¬ 
sity s College of Chemistry. As, in your 
words, degree is not a sign of knowl¬ 
edge completed, but a sign of a career 
begun,*’ so this young man has but 
started. 

What makes that young man so im¬ 
portant? He is now my husband, and, 
indeed, my "‘career* has just begun, too. 
And a primary incentive for my interest 
in Chemistry 170 is my need to under¬ 
stand more about science and scientists, 
that I may grow in my capacity to sym¬ 
pathize with, be enthusiastic with, "and 
encourage "my scientist.** 

The word "understand** in the previous 
paragraph is used purposely . . . now. 
Six months ago I would have said that 
I needed to be more "well informed** 
about science. Now my mind has be¬ 
gun to open up and I realize that to be 
Familiar with technical phrases, to be 
able to master the slide rule, is not to 
understand science. 

Most of my studying in college has 
been devoted to political science, Eng¬ 
lish, and philosophy. I knew that to 
be familiar with the terminology of po¬ 
litical science or to be capable of reading 
poetry correctly was not necessarily to 
understand a political problem or to feel 
the rhythm of poetry. Wliy did I fail 
to transfer this understanding into the 


field of the physical sciences? James B. 
Conant, in his book, On Understanding 
Science, put the problem aptly. "Is it 
not because we have failed to assimilate 
science into our Western culture .. . once 
an object has been assimilated it is no 
longer alien, . . ,**^ 

Partially because I have grown up in 
an age which has tended to glorify sci¬ 
ence as a field apart, I had a mental pic¬ 
ture (and I am not alone in the mistake) 
of the scientist as a man apart, and even 
above other men, different from most, 
dispassionate, nonbelieving, unconcerned 
with the social problems of mankind. 
This is as inaccurate as labeling all 
lawyers as scoundrels or all doctors as 
unselfish servants of society. I realize 
now that being a scientist does not make 
the man. However, it occurs to me that 
the converse is partly true . . . being a 
man (in the sense of being a mature 
adult) does make the scientist. For sci¬ 
ence, as I am beginning to "feel** it, is 
not the development of the cobalt bomb, 
not the conquering of virus diseases, in¬ 
deed, not even all the inventions of all 
the ages. Science is a way, a discipline 
of mind ... a way of approaching a 
task, a problem, without prejudice and 
undue fear, And these are traits, I think, 
of a real man, 

I wrote that I am beginning to "feel** 
science. I think that is quite what I 

'James B. Conant, On Understanding Science 
(New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1951), pp. 17-18, 
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rneati* For the first time tny imagina¬ 
tion is excited about science, Un¬ 
doubtedly, I am really drinking, for the 
first time, about what science means I 
Oh, I took chemistry and physics in high 
school. But I didn’t have to think to get 
an A ... all I needed was a good enough 
memory to remember the valences and 
what turned red litmus blue and blue 
red! One good teacher who knew his 
subject well and also had a feeling, an 
enthusiasm for his subject, could have 
opened the door to valuable mental proc¬ 
esses for a room full of high school chil¬ 
dren in the beginning of the idea-form¬ 
ing stage of their lives. As it was, we 
were given tire inaccurate idea of science 
as being synonymous with test tubes and 
balanced equations! It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to point out that we did not realize 
that there were such stimulating concepts 
such as the idea that those equations 
were born of imagination and inspira¬ 
tion first . 4 . and what was worse, those 
concepts were not pointed out to us, 

With that pathetic introduction to sci¬ 
ence, I could hardly understand my hus¬ 
band s feeling, his enthusiasm for science 
as a way of thinking. I wondered why 
Ire preferred to read, in his leisure time, 
books about scientists and their work, 
even stories about possibilities of space 
travel and life on other planets, instead 
of some “masterpiece of literature” which 
I felt lie should read. 

Then one day in class I had my mind 
opened, I had read about Robert Hut¬ 
chins" “pyramid plan” of education, but 
I had not read about the “Hildebrand 
Tree Plan”l I shall never forget it be¬ 
cause it really made me think. “Educa¬ 
tion is like a tree , , . the basis of a keen 
mind is narrow . . , later, in maturity, 
it will branch out, taking in wider fields 
. . . the stuff of which scientists and 
artists are made should not be squelched 
by required general liberal courses,” I 
understand now my husband’s passions 
for science to the exclusion of many 


other fields. He is still in the process of 
“growing a solid base for his tree,” The 
branches and blossoms will grow as he 
grows. I think perhaps I sprouted 
branches without a trunk to put them on[ 

I wrote of a passion for science. It 
occurs to me now that in a great sense 
the scientist is not the cold, dispassionate 
technician he is often pictured to be, 
True, he employs reason as the primary 
guide, but his emotions feed his imagina¬ 
tion and lead him to “dare” to journey 
into the unknown. Curiosity, which a 
scientist must have in large amounts, is 
stimulated by emotions as well as by 
reason. To create something like the 
bevatron takes an adventuresome spirit, 
for to many it would not seem “reason¬ 
able” to build something and then try 
to find out what it will do! I think per¬ 
haps scientists could be called mental 
pioneers, Kahlil Gibran, in his book, 
The Prophet, wrote an essay on “Reason 
and Passion,” in which he said, “God 
rests in Reason and moves in Passion and, 
as you are a breath in God^s sphere and a 
leaf in Gods forest, so you, too, should 
rest in Reason and move in Passion.” 
And the passion which helps to move a 
young man to desire to be a scientist 
must be fed, lest it lose its strength and 
die out. And to be a scientist, he needs, 
I think, the driving force of emotion just 
as much as he needs the “rudder” of 
reason. 

Just as it would be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to keep a healthy tree trunk 
from growing branches, so it seems to 
me that it would be difficult to keep the 
keen mind of firm foundation from ex¬ 
tending into subjects and problems out¬ 
side his specific field. This, to me, justi¬ 
fies the “Hildebrand Tree Plan,” for it 
implies that our keen scientific minds 
won't live always and only in the scien¬ 
tific field, that they won’t be uninterested 
in the problems outside the physical sci¬ 
ences which mankind faces today, For 
no man can live in an ivory tower, iso- 
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lated from the world about him. A case 
in point is the recent statement issued by 
J. Robert Oppenheimer which appeared 
in an April issue of Time, in discussion 
of his alleged political experiences. It 
was not until he was an adult and a scien¬ 
tist of already established reputation that 
he ^'discovered” political problems of our 
time. 

Those few words spoken about educa¬ 
tion as being like a tree started my think¬ 
ing about these things. This paper most 
certainly is not intended to explain to 
you about scientists! I am trying to think 


out for myself what science and scien¬ 
tists are and the thoughts were put on 
paper. If it seems quite an unsophisti¬ 
cated analysis, that is obviously true! 
For I am, one and a half months from 
graduation, only beginnmg to under¬ 
stand! 

(Note; Mrs, Jacobs, in a recent letter, states 
that her husband’s tree trunk is now sprout¬ 
ing branches. He has been reading Bacon’s 
Essays while serving in the U. S. Army in 
Asia. How fortunate that they were not 
required reading in his freshman year!— 
J. H. H.) 
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The Humanities 


DOUGLAS BUSH 


N O ONE would ever speak of "the 
plight of tlie natural sciences," or 
of "the plight of the social sciences,” but 
it is always proper to speak of "the 
plight of the humanities,” and in the 
hushed, melancholy tone of one present 
at a perpetual deathbed* For something 
like twenty-five hundred years the hu¬ 
manities have been in more or less of a 
plight, not because they are themselves 
weak, but because their war is not merely 
with ignorance but with original sin; and 
as civilization has advanced, the means 
of stultifying the head and the heart have 
greatly multiplied in variety and power, 
As a random sample of cultural leader¬ 
ship, or at any rate of a common atti¬ 
tude, I should like to read a declara¬ 
tion of faith delivered some years ago 
by the chairman of the department of 
humanities in a well-known technological 
institution. We will call him Professor 
X. This is most of the report, from the 
New York Times, of his speech to a con¬ 
vention of engineers. 

Professor X . . . asserted last night that 
it would be "morally wrong" for him to ad¬ 
vise the reading of the literary classics in 
this fast-moving age of television, radio and 
movies* . , . 

One should read for the purpose of doing 
some thine with what one reads, he asserted; 
not of polishing one's mind like a jewel, but 
of improving the world around, 

Take up a hook because it will tell you 
something of the world . . read what you 
want to read, not what you think you should 
read. "This is the name of mind that 
makes reading worthwhile and often deeply 
rewarding." 

"Tor example, it would be morally wrong 
of me to urge you to take up a classic like 
"David CopperfiekV and to settle yourselves 
in easy chairs for winter evenings* reading. 


If you hied "David Copperfield* you would 
grow restive; you would tliink of all the 
other things you might be doing more con¬ 
sistent wim your daily environment—look¬ 
ing at television, listening to the radio, 
going to the movies, 

"Moreover, you would wonder why you 
should spend so much time laboriously read¬ 
ing "David Copperfield* when you could see 
the book as a film, should it return some 
time to the neighborhood movie.” 

The days of the contemplative life, the 
long, uninterrupted winter evenings are 
gone for most of us* 

""The single prescription for adult read¬ 
ing,” he added, ""should be to read some¬ 
thing different, something that will change 
your mind. Herein lies compensation for 
the loss of the purely reflective life,” 

Engineers are not, to be sure, in com¬ 
mon repute the most cultivated branch 
of mankind, but did even they deserve 
such counsel, and from such a source? 
The humanities, as I said, have always 
had to contend with the crude urges of 
the natural man, with his resistance to 
higher values than his own, but the 
speech I just quoted from reminds us of 
the many new ways there are of escap¬ 
ing from active thought and feeling into 
a state of lazy collapse, of passive sur¬ 
render to unthinking action or external 
sensation. Many people would endorse 
our oracle's view that one should not 
read to polish one's mind like a jewel, but 
for the sake of improving the world 
around. The humanistic tradition has al¬ 
ways stood for improvement of the world, 
but it has always insisted that a man 
must make himself worthy of such an 
enterprise; one of our perennial troubles 
is that improvement of the world is un¬ 
dertaken by so many unpolished minds. 
Then our touching faith in machinery is 
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illustrated by the quaint assumption that 
a movie is the same thing as a great 
book. And that ersatz doctrine extends 
down through television to the comics, 
which have now joined the march of 
mind by reducing literary classics to cap¬ 
sule form. That sort of thing, by the 
way, was done, and done much better, a 
dozen centuries ago, and has been com¬ 
monly labeled a symptom of the Dark 
Ages. But this is only a reminder of 
what everyone knows, and there is no 
need of enlarging upon such powerful 
elements in our popular civilization. The 
opposition to such elements comes from 
the humanities. 

Negative terms, however, are not 
enough, The 'liiimanities,” in the ori¬ 
ginal meaning of this and kindred words, 
embraced chiefly history, philosophy, and 
literature. These were the studies 
worthy of a free man, that ministered 
to homo sapiens^ man the intellectual 
and moral being, and not to homo faher, 
the professional and technical expert. 
And these, with divinity, completed the 
central circle of human knowledge and 
understanding. Divinity went overboard 
long ago; history, which once was litera¬ 
ture, is now a social science; and phi¬ 
losophy, though still grouped with the hu¬ 
manities, has become a branch of mathe¬ 
matics, Thus in common usage the hu¬ 
manities mean literature and the fine arts. 
That is an unfortunate narrowing—^for 
Milton a humane curriculum included 
mathematics and science and even agri¬ 
culture—but we may take things as we 
find them and may concentrate on litera¬ 
ture, which is central and representative. 

One plain fact nowadays is that the 
study of literature, which in itself is 
comprehensive and complex, has had to 
take over the responsibilities that used 
to be discharged by philosophy and di¬ 
vinity. Most young people now get their 
only or their chief understanding of 
man's moral and religious quest through 
literature, Anyone who has been teach¬ 


ing literature for twenty-five or thirty 
years, as I have, can testify to the 
marked change there has been in the 
spiritual climate during that time. (A 
rigorously scientific colleague of mine, 
in psychology, will not permit the use 
of the word 'spiritual," but I use it any¬ 
how.) I am speaking mainly of the 
higher order of college students, but it 
would be hard to imagine even the bet¬ 
ter students of twenty-five or thirty years 
ago reading Dante and George Herbert 
and Milton and Hopkins and Eliot with 
the real sympathy that many now show. 
For the more intelligent and sensitive 
young people of today, and there are 
very many of that kind, are a serious and 
a conservative lot. They not only live in 
our unlovely world, they have no per¬ 
sonal experience of any other. They 
are aware of hollowness and confusion 
all around them, and, what is still more 
real, of hollowness and confusion in 
themselves. They feel adrift in a cock¬ 
boat on an uncharted sea, and they 
want a sense of direction, of order and 
integration. And in literature they find, 
as countless people have found before 
them, that their problems are not new, 
that earlier generations have been lost 
also. Most of the young people I see find 
in literature, literature of the remote past 
as well as of the present, what they can¬ 
not find in textbooks of psychology and 
sociology, the vision of human experience 
achieved by a great spirit and bodied 
forth by a great artist. 

I apologize for elaborating what may 
be called cliches, but those familiar lists 
of courses in catalogues make one forget 
that the frigid label "English 10” or 
"French 20” may represent an illumina¬ 
tion and a rebirth for John or Betty 
Doe. Not that courses are the only or 
even the main road to enriched experi¬ 
ence and sensitivity, but they are one 
road; and a teacher can help as a guide 
or a catalyst Josiah Boyce is said to 
have complained that a philosopher was 
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expected to spiritualize the community. 
The modern philosopher is expected only 
to semauticize the community; the other 
function, as I said, falls upon the teacher 
of literature. I do not, of course, mean 
inspirational gush, I mean that teachers, 
conducting a critical discussion of a piece 
of great literature, necessarily deal not 
only with the artistic use of words and 
materials, but also with the moral and 
spiritual experience that are its subject 
matter. That is why, as President Pusey 
has said, the humanities must be the cor¬ 
nerstone of a liberal education. Na¬ 
turally teachers will have their methods 
under constant scrutiny, but their ma¬ 
terial, the world's great literature, can 
hardly be improved; all that it needs is 
a chance to work upon responsive minds 
and characters. In some parts of the 
country, by the way, there is a well-es¬ 
tablished but curious tradition that the 
study of literature, which demands the 
concentrated activity of our best powers, 
is a girlish pursuit, and that the masculine 
intellect should come no closer to litera¬ 
ture than the manly art of journalism. 

While I cannot guess the temper of 
this gathering, and while all the admin¬ 
istrators present may, for all I know, re¬ 
gard the humanities as a pearl of great 
price, that is not their general reputa¬ 
tion. Administrators are commonly said 
to prize the solid and tangible virtues 
of the natural and social sciences, vir¬ 
tues which have been so solidly blessed 
by the foundations, and to look upon the 
humanities as a nice luxury for the car¬ 
riage trade, the first thing to be sacrificed 
for more ^'practicar needs. How far that 
general reputation is true or false I 
wouldn't know, but, just in case it has 
a modicum of truth, I have been insist¬ 
ing that the humanities are not a luxury; 
they are the most practical of necessities 
if men and women are to become fully 
human. The humanities commonly suf¬ 
fer in esteem because they do not lend 
themselves to statistical reports of 


achievement. You cannot demonstrate 
with graphs and charts that John or 
Betty Doe, through reacting to a piece 
of literature, became a person of richer 
moral and imaginative insight, of finer 
wisdom and discrimination and stability. 
For the experience of literature is an in¬ 
dividual experience, and, in spite of the 
statisticians, nothing that is really im¬ 
portant can be measured. 

When we look at the American edu¬ 
cational scene, the diversity of standards 
is so great that generalizations about 
this or that part ol it may be violently 
contradictory. At any rate, educational 
history of the past fifty years seems to 
furnish a pretty good forecast of the bad 
effects of the deluge to be expected in the 
next fifteen. In school, college, and uni¬ 
versity, the results of the huge increase 
in the student body suggest that the 
principle of education for all, however 
fine in tlieory, in practice leads ultimately 
to education for none. An editorial in 
the Neio York Times of September 18 
takes the usual line of defense. The 
principle of education for all, it says, 
forces us "to accept the principle, also, 
that the function of education is pri¬ 
marily social and political rather than 
purely intellectuaL" "It cannot be de¬ 
nied,” the Times proceeds, "that this 
means a down-grading of the learning 
process. We are adjusting to an 'aver¬ 
age' that must be spread so widely that 
it comes down automatically. Educa¬ 
tion is no longer the intellectual privilege 
of the gifted few. It is held to be the 
democratic right of all.” The Times 
does, however, go a little beyond this 
orthodox acquiescence to express uneasi¬ 
ness over the sacrifice, in elementary 
and secondary schools, of quality to 
quantity. 

To mention one of many results, there 
has been an appalling growth of illiteracy 
at all levels, even in the graduate school. 
(Somehow stenographers are still literate, 
even if their college-bred employers are 
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not,) At every orgy of commencements 
one wonders how many of the hordes of 
new bachelors of arts can speak and write 
their own language with elementary de¬ 
cency, or read it with understanding. 
After all, the polished mind is suspect, 
whether in a student, a professor, or a 
presidential candidate. And illiteracy, 
and contentment with illiteracy, are only 
symptoms of general shoddiness. 

Obviously one main cause of this stale 
of things has been the sheer pressure of 
numbers, along with a deplorable shrink¬ 
age in the number of qualified teachers. 
But the situation would not he so bad 
as it has been if the downward pressure 
of numbers had not been powerfully 
strengthened by misguided doctrine and 
practice. The training of teachers and 
the control of school curricula have been 
in the hands of colleges of education and 
tlieir pi’oducts, and these have operated 
on principles extracted from John 
Dewey's philosophy of barbarism.^ The 
lowest common denominator has been, 
not an evil, but an ideal. The sub¬ 
stantial disciplines have been so denuded 
of content that multitudes of students, 
often taught by uneducated teachers, 
have been illiterate, uninformed, and 
thoroughly immature. There is no use 
iji priding ourselves on the operation of 
the democratic principle if education 
loses much of its meaning in the process, 
When we think, for instance, of educa¬ 
tion for citizenship, which has been the 
cry of modern pedagogy, we may think 

^ If tills phrase seems unduly harsh, I might 
say that I have in mind Dewey's hostility to 
what he regarded as “leisure-class" studies; his 
antihistorical attitude, his desire—^which has 
been intensified in Ids disciples—^to immerse 
students in the contemporary and immediate; 
and his denial of any hierarchy of values among 
studies, all kinds of experience being equally 
or uniquely valuable. And one might add the 
highly revelant fact that Dewey has long been 
notorious as one of the clumsiest of writers; 
this quality also has been intensified among 
his disciples, 


also of the volume and violence of pop¬ 
ular support given to the anti-intellectual 
demagoguery of the last few years. Mass 
education tends to reflect mass civiliza¬ 
tion, instead of opposing it. And even 
if education were everywhere working 
on the highest level, it would still face 
tremendous odds. 

The great problem has been, and will 
be, first, the preservation of minority 
culture against the many and insidious 
pressures of mass civilization, and, sec¬ 
ondly, the extension of that minority cul¬ 
ture through wider and wider areas. The 
rising flood of students is very much like 
the barbarian invasions of the early Mid¬ 
dle Ages, and then the process of edu¬ 
cation took a thousand years. We hope 
for something less overwhelming, and for 
a less protracted cure, but the principle 
is the same; and Graeco-Rom an-Chris- 
tian culture not only survived but ti’i- 
umphed, and with enrichment also. If 
we think of our problem in the light of 
that one, we shall not be disheartened, 
but recognize both as phases of mans 
perennial growing pains. 

Throughout history it has been a more 
or less small minority that has created 
and preserved what culture and enlight¬ 
enment we have, and, if adverse forces 
are always growing, that minority is al¬ 
ways growing too. In spite of the low 
standards that have commonly prevailed 
in public education during the last fifty 
years, I think the top layer of college 
students now are proportionately more 
numerous tlian they were tl)irty years 
ago, and are more generally serious and 
critical. There is a growing nucleus of 
fine minds, and teachers are concerned 
with the enlargement of that all-import¬ 
ant group. At the same time, without 
reti'eating from that position, one does 
wonder what it is in our educational 
process or in our culture at large that 
so often causes a liberal education to 
end on commencement day. Why do so 
many undergraduates turn into alumni? 
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Wily does starry-eyed youth lapse into 
flabby, middle-aged vacuity, into the 
Helen Hokinson wife and her husband? 

I have no novel and dramatic remedy 
for the evils that have shown themselves 
so clearly already and will become more 
formidable still. But I might mention 
a few things of varying importance 
which do not seem utopian. Of course 
I represent only myself, and I cannot 
even say, like a member of the House of 
Lords, that I possess the full confidence 
of my constituents. 

In the first place, I see no reason why 
the flood of students should be allowed 
to pour into college, why automatic 
graduation from high school should qual¬ 
ify anyone for admission, We ought 
to recognize, and make people in gen¬ 
eral recognize, that a desire for economic 
or social advantage, or for merely four 
years of idle diversion, is not enough, 
Under such pressure as is coming, surely 
the state universities have the strength 
to set up bars and select their student 
body, instead of admitting all who 
choose to walk in the front door and 
then, with much trouble and expense, 
trying to get rid of some through the 
back door. Doubtless such a change 
would require a campaign of enlighten¬ 
ment and persuasion, but legislators have 
an alert ear for the cry of economy, and 
the public must be convinced that liigher 
education, or what passes for that, is 
neither a birthright nor a necessary 
badge of respectability, and that useful 
and happy lives can be led without a col¬ 
lege degree or even without membership 
in a fraternity or sorority, As things are, 
we have an army of misfits, who lower 
educational standards and increase ex¬ 
pense, and no branch of a university staff 
has grown more rapidly of late years 
than the psychiatric squad. 

Second, many people have grounds for 
the belief that the multiplying junior col¬ 
leges can and will drain off a large num¬ 
ber of the young who for various reasons 


are unfitted for a really strenuous four- 
year course. Junior colleges, however, 
should not be recreational centers for 
the subnormah 

Third, I think the need for formal edu¬ 
cation beyond high school would be 
much lessened, and the quality of educa¬ 
tion in general greatly improved, if the 
colleges and universities, getting the 
public behind them, made a concerted 
and effectual demand that the schools 
do their proper work and do it better 
than a great many schools have been 
doing Quite commonly, a distress¬ 
ing proportion of a college course now 
consists of high school work. For in¬ 
stance, we have grown so accustomed to 
a battalion of instmctors teaching ele¬ 
mentary composition to freshmen that 
we take it as a normal part of college 
education, whereas in fact it is a mon¬ 
strosity. Imagine a European university 
teaching the rudiments of expression! If 
high school graduates are illiterate, they 
have no business in college, For a long 
time, and for a variety of reasons, we 
have had slackness all along the line; 
somehow, some time, strictness and disci¬ 
pline have got to begin. 

Increased enrollments have almost in¬ 
evitably led to increased reliance upon 
large lecture courses. There are admin¬ 
istrators who assume that there is no 
limit to the effectiveness of a lecture 
course except the size of the auditorium, 
and there are also teachers who see posi¬ 
tive virtues in lectures and can them¬ 
selves display them. Perhaps because I 

^As symptoms of growing revolt in many 
quarters one might mention not only the sev¬ 
eral books published within the last year but, 
what is perhaps even more significant, the more 
or less elaborate inquiries in such magazines 
as The Ladies' Home Journal (October 1954) 
and The Saturday Evening Post (October 2, 
1954), One should refer also to the report, 
**On the Conflict Between tlie ‘Liberal Arts* 
and the ‘Schools of Education'/* by Ploward M, 
Jones, Francis Keppel, and Robert Ulich, in 
The AGLS Newsletter, V ^954), 2, 
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never remember anything I hear in a 
lecture, I do not share that faith. I favor 
classes small enough to allow discussion, 
and that is expensive. But there are pos¬ 
sible economies that would be highly 
desirable in themselves. We do not 
need to maintain the naive doctrine that 
there has to be a course in anything in 
which anyone has been or might be in¬ 
terested. Further, a good many cata¬ 
logues list courses that can only be called 
fantastic, and I don't think I am guilty 
of partisan prejudice if I say that these 
are rarely found among the humanities. 
At any rate, if we had fewer and less- 
specialized courses, and if we did not 
have our armies of composition teachers, 
a considerable number of man-hours 
would be released for smaller classes. 

One thing that has suffered grievously 
and conspicuously in this last genera¬ 
tion has been the study of foreign lan¬ 
guages. The usual reason given is again 
the pressure of numbers, the numbers 
who are not going beyond high school, 
but again a positive reason has been 
open or quiet hostility. Languages have 
been pretty well crowded out of the 
school curriculum, and of course there 
has been a corresponding decline in col¬ 
lege study, Nothing has been com¬ 
moner in recent decades than the appli¬ 
cant for admission to a graduate school 
who has had little or no acquaintance 
with any foreign language except pos¬ 
sibly a year or two of Spanish. Serious 
study of a foreign language means work, 
and a first principle or modern pedagogy 
has been the elimination of work. Thus, 
during the years in which we have all 
become conscious of one small world, 
and in which this country has become 
the leader of that world, educational 
theory and practice have retreated into 
cultural parochialism, There is no need 
to argue how necessaiy for the ordinary 
citizen is some knowledge of a foreign 
language and a foreign people. In the 
last few years a good many parents have 


been aroused, and the Modem Lan¬ 
guage Association has been putting on 
a vigorous campaign, so that progress has 
been made; but there is a long way to 
go. It is encouraging that in some cities 
successful experiments have been con¬ 
ducted in the teaching of languages in 
elementary schools, where, for good psy¬ 
chological reasons, they ought to begin. 

I wish there were something encourag¬ 
ing to be said about the ancient lan¬ 
guages, but we are concerned with actu¬ 
alities. 

Finally, since I touched on the large 
number of young people who are in col¬ 
lege and shouldn't be, I might mention 
those who are not and should be, and 
who may be lost in the oncoming flood. 
Educators and others are more conscious 
than they once were of our failure to 
recognize and foster promising students 
who cannot afford college, and increas¬ 
ing efforts are being made in that direc¬ 
tion; but we are still very far behind 
England, for example, where bright stu¬ 
dents have been picked out at the age 
of ten or eleven and brought along on 
scholarships. If we spent on exceptional 
students a fraction of the time and 
money we have spent on nursing lame 
ducks, there would be a considerable 
change in the quality of education. 

One last word on a different matter. 
Like everything else, the Fh.D. has been 
cheapened by quantitative pressure, and 
it might be earnestly wished that it were 
not a union card for the teaching profes¬ 
sion. There are plenty of young men 
and women who would be good teachers 
without such a degree, and the degree 
itself ought to mean something more 
than it does. Along with that may go 
another earnest wish, that both admin¬ 
istrators and members of departments 
would abandon the principle of '‘publish 
or perish,” Socrates would never have 
had a chance at an assistant professor¬ 
ship. 
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Gordon K, Chalmers, president, Kenyon 
College; chairman of the Problems and 
Policies Committee: The purpose of the 
Problems and Policies Gomniittee is to 
worry over matters in such a way that, 
if possible, the Council, its various com¬ 
mittees, and its members, will not be 
taken by surprise by truly important 
problems, 

This being true, we are accustomed to 
dealing with propositions similar to those 
in the three papers which we have just 
heard, that is to say, with propositions 
concerning the nature of the process of 
learning and of its substance, Beginning 
with such considerations, we usually then 
apply those sometimes philosophical and 
sometimes scientific and scholarly propo¬ 
sitions to the mechanics of learning, to 
the managerial aspects of conducting in¬ 
stitution^ teaching, and research through¬ 
out the educational system. 

It is not our custom usually to invite 
outsiders to come in and read papers 
to us, although we do often pay special 
attention to things that have been pub¬ 
lished by others, Usually we prepare 
papers for each other. This time, we have 
asked three distinguished scholars to 
come and to read papers to you and to 
us, and we are going to ask them if they 
will bear with us if we proceed now as 
we usually do in a meeting of the Prob¬ 
lems and Policies Coinmittee; that is, to 
tear each other apart, or rather, we hope, 
to tear the ideas apart and to be per¬ 
fectly gentle with each other, I think 
we manage to do this well most of the 
time. ^ 

We have on the platform most of the 
members of the Problems and Policies 
Committee and several of the chairmen 


of other commissions and committees of 
the Council, who are accustomed to 
meet with the committee. . . . The sub¬ 
ject before us is the three papers which 
we have just heard, and ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the panel, the floor is now open 
for whatever comment you will make. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, Unimrsitij of 
California, Berkeley; first vice-chairman 
of the American Council on Education: 

I would like to make a few comments 
on the very stimulating and exceedingly 
well-written paper by Dr, Bush. 

I agree with him about the plight, the 
very unfortunate plight, of the humani¬ 
ties, and even agree with him about a 
number of the remedies he proposes. 
But I disagree very strongly, at least in 
part, about the cause of the plight. 

If the humanities are dying, I am not 
convinced that it is a case of murder or 
that the administrators are the most 
likely suspects. It seems to me that in a 
good many departments, in a good many 
universities, it is a case, rather, of at¬ 
tempted and as yet not entirely success¬ 
ful suicide. 

Now, it seems to me that one of the 
troubles with the humanists is that they 
are trying very hard to be something that 
they cannot be. They are trying to be 
scientific. And they turn with a venge¬ 
ance to history and develop all sorts of 
unimportant facts about unimportant 
poets, or they develop pseudo-scientific 
criticism, and I have wondered a bit why 
this was so frequently true, and wondered 
whether this wasn’t an effort to get the 
prestige that goes along with science and 
also the protection that goes along with 
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developing an independent discipline, 
which nobody else understands, and thus 
nobody else can properly criticize. 

And so, as Dr. Bush has pointed out, 
we no longer have philosophy, but rather, 
symbolic logic, and so forth. Socrates 
probably couldn t get promoted in any 
self-respecting department of philosophy. 

The humanities no longer teach the 
classics as they once did. They are no 
longer willing to go through the routine 
problems of improving style; even the 
language professors are not willing to 
teach language, but reserve their best 
efforts for minute points of textual criti¬ 
cism, and the like. 

It seems to me if the engineers aren't 
the most cultivated people in the world, 
that this really isn't their fault. To some 
extent, they are repelled by the narrow 
specialization and the pseudo-scientific 
shell which the humanities have put 
around themselves. The curricula and 
the university catalogues of the countiy 
are all studded with these signs of *‘no 
poaching here," "for majors only," and so 
forth. 

So, it seems to me, the humanities 
shouldn't be what they can't be, They 
don't have to be exact; they just have to 
be interesting and colorful and delight¬ 
ful, like Dr. Bush's paper. They can be 
speculative, concerned with values, and 
thus they can really be useful and of 
service to everybody. 

Dr. Bush started out talking about 
original sin, and this interested me, too. 
But it seemed to me the sin of the hu¬ 
manities is that they are now trying to 
become women of virtue, correct and 
proper and highly isolated, and they 
would make a greater contribution if 
they would return to their earlier and 
more alluring ways. 

Tins Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, 
director of the University of Notre Dame 
Foundation: After hearing Dr. Bush, I 
have some slightly different observations 
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to make, maybe because both personally 
and professionally, I have been impli¬ 
cated in some or the consequences of 
original sin and some of the more humor¬ 
ous and unoriginal modern versions of 
sin. 

I have derived a great deal of pleasure 
out of what he had to say. I thought he, 
himself, was a pretty good exemplar of 
this polished jewel theory, and it seemed 
to me he demonstrated the fact that a 
polished jewel can do a great deal of 
cutting through hard things. It is not 
just a decoration or a thing of beauty, but 
it has some practical power in it 

I thought that Professor Bush would 
not want to stand for all kinds of human¬ 
ities or for all kinds of teachings of hu¬ 
manities. I thought he made it clear 
that he was for a very much sterner dis¬ 
cipline and that he thought that there 
should be a concentration of our finer 
powers upon world literature as the 
means of breaking down our cultural 
parochialism and of doing something 
about the hollowness in the lives of peo¬ 
ple and the disorder and confusion they 
feel and that we observe in society. 

And I don't think he would he averse 
to the most perfect sort of science or 
mathematics as bodies of knowledge for 
the development of the human mind. I 
think he had something very important 
to say to this conference in the light of 
the general theme: that we are here to 
prepare for the rising tide of students, 

He said that we should not look upon 
the humanities as a mere luxury or as a 
decoration; that they have a very serious 
business to do, especially now that the¬ 
ology and mathematics have been elim¬ 
inated pretty much from the liberal edu¬ 
cation of the youth; that it is an oppor¬ 
tunity, this rising tide of students, to con¬ 
sider our standards of admission rather 
than to respond to it merely with plans 
for enlarging our institutions; that we 
should get rid of some of the trivia in the 
colleges and, above all, we should get 
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1 ‘id of the subjects that should have been 
handled in high school; that we should 
replace many of the sterile lectures with 
discussions. 

And it seemed to me he had some help 
for us also in his suggestion about in¬ 
creasing the teaching staflFs, that we 
should keep our eyes on quality, even if 
we should minimize the effect of a Ph.D. 
degree or the number of publications that 
a man had been responsible for. . . . 

Franklin D, Murphy, chancellor, Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas: I would like to com¬ 
ment on Professor Hildebrand^s state¬ 
ment. I must say that at the outset, I 
don t qualify as a pure example of a 
'"scientific thing" I am a medical scien¬ 
tist, which I am sure the physicist and 
chemist would not accept as entirely pure 
in this regard. But I have got to agree 
that you are not going to survey your¬ 
self into competence, be it professional 
or cultural competence. 

In fact, this survey business can be 
carried almost to a boomeranging point 
where the youngster is completely con¬ 
fused and ex]^)Osed to such an oversimpli¬ 
fied statement that it is better that he 
not have been exposed at all, 

We learn through “particulization," 
We can never forget that At the same 
time, I think we are all clear, for reasons 
pointed out this morning, that in a dem¬ 
ocratic society we cannot endure political 
and social ignorance on the part of the 
trained scientist any more than we can 
justify that same ignorance in the politi¬ 
cal demagogue, 

Now, Professor Hildebrand, I am not 
a forester or even a horticulturist, and I 
don't quite know how to analyze your 
tree plan. I think we would all agree 
that you must plant the seed and the soil 
has got to be good, But I am not quite 
as sanguine as you are that this tree will 
just grow and flower if left unto itself. I 
think that it has got to have a good deal 
of environmental attention. 


The first way in which you try to make 
the potential scientist understand that he 
is a participating member of society and 
a cultural being is to put him into the 
proper university climate. I don't think 
one can overestimate the concept of the 
total climate, If the administrative lead¬ 
ers of an institution, departmental chair¬ 
men, deans, and the like, make it abun¬ 
dantly clear that so far as their institution 
is concerned, the theater, literature, 
drama, and all the other important cul¬ 
tural experiences of our Western world 
are important to them and to the univer¬ 
sity, then almost by a process of osmosis, 
the divisions of the university are in¬ 
filtrated and the total cultural climate of 
the institution strengthened. If your col¬ 
leagues in biology, history, mathematics, 
and the like, understand their profes¬ 
sional and technical responsibility, and 
on top of that, their responsibility to 
stimulate the youngsters who look to 
them to look beyond these professional 
boundaries, I think they have perhaps 
done the greatest service that can be 
done to "humanize” the sciences. 

In the last analysis, we can t forget 
we learn by precept, be it in a tremen¬ 
dous classroom or in a small laboratory. 
The student looks to one who has 
achieved by experience and performance, 
and if that individual points out the im¬ 
portance of literature, of the drama, of 
art, the fine arts and music, gradually, in 
a cumulative fashion, the young man be¬ 
gins to understand that to be a compe¬ 
tent chemist or a competent physician, he 
has got to be something more than a tech¬ 
nically capable person. 

Let me speak briefiy of medicine 
again. Billroth was not only the great¬ 
est physician in the development of sur¬ 
gery in the nineteenth century, but a 
great friend of Brahms and Schumann, 
and Rudolph Virchow was not only tlie 
discoverer of cellular pathology, but also 
a thoughtful political scientist 
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1 don’t tliink the accumulated knowl¬ 
edge of science in our time is great 
enough to prevent your colleagues doing 
this additional job in the laboratory and 
classroom and by precept demonstrat¬ 
ing their importance, , . . 

Kathabine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr College: One of the points Dr, Hil¬ 
debrand is making is that the first in¬ 
terests of a keen mind are narrow, 

I come to this point partly by my very 
recent experience, As you know, it is 
pretty close to the beginning of the term, 
and I spend the first five days talking 
with freshmen as they come in. 

My impression is that often the very 
able student has a more difficult prob¬ 
lem than the poorer student in planning 
an undergraduate course, because his 
interests are so broad. 

One definite and important reason for 
our undergraduate curriculum with a rel¬ 
atively wide range of subjects, whether 
they are introduced through courses in 
general education or through more old- 
fashioned distribution requirements, is 
the knowledge that students have, when 
they come to college, a wide range of 
both interests and abilities, and that the 
first years have to be times in which they 
test those interests and abilities and come 
later to a more definite specialization, 
Now, I am quite sure that the second 
reason for that general concept of the 
curriculum is that we believe, as has 
been indicated by two of the speakers 
this morning, that there should be 
breadth in the academic experience of a 
student because of his later life, his re¬ 
sponsibilities in the world, and so forth. 

I would then question whether, except 
in a relatively small proportion of the 
freshman population, the first interests 
are narrow. 

Now, I note that Dr, Hildebrand does 
recommend both giving suflScient time to 
science and science taught by scientists, 
so that the student can make rapid prog¬ 
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ress in that field if that is the field of his 
major interest. 

But he also recommends that the stu¬ 
dent at the same time have some work 
in some other liberal studies which he 
hopes will be equally well taught. So, it 
does come down again to the question of 
what proportion of time will go to each of 
these various main areas and again to the 
question of having work in all areas 
taught by people so able that the student 
makes the most of the experience. 

I think we are going to be led again 
and again in today’s meeting to the im¬ 
portance then, finally, of finding adequate 
personnel in all fields of knowledge, 
so that the teaching can be of a quality 
set by both Dr. Hildebrand and Dr. 
Bush. , . . 

Arthur S. Adams, president, the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education: I would like 
to ask the question as to what precisely 
is meant by ''education for all’? I think, 
or I infer, at any rate, from what has 
been said, that this is to be the academic 
education in literature or in the social 
sciences, in engineering, in the natural 
sciences. But is it not possible to con¬ 
sider that education may have other ob¬ 
jectives and does such education militate 
against the achievement of valid objec¬ 
tives? 

Chairman Chalmers: This question 
brings us to a consideration of Dr. 
Odum’s paper, and I wonder if anyone 
has something to say about that? 

Dr, Peter H, Odegard, chairman, De¬ 
partment of Political Science, Vnioersity 
of California, Berkeley: I would like to 
make one or two comments, not only 
about Dr. Odum’s paper, but about the 
others. First of all I should like to under¬ 
write what Dr, Hildebrand has said. The 
revolution that science has wrouglit in 
Western civilization is a part of our cul¬ 
tural heritage, and education in science 
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can be a liberating influence just as 
potent as education in classic philosophy 
or literature, I regret that tire scientists 
have been guilty in allowing themselves 
to be isolated from the great cultural 
traditions of mankind, 

I agree with another thing that Dr. 
Hildebrand said, namely, that education 
in science ought to be education in 
science, and not simply education about 
science, Education about science has 
some value, but the most valuable experi¬ 
ence for humanists and social scientists 
would be rigorous education in science 
by people who are dedicated to it. 

As for Dr, Bushs paper, Vm afraid I 
must register dissent. His model seems 
to be the present English pattern of edu¬ 
cation at the lower levels. Although I 
traveled from John o’ Groat’s to Lands 
End in England, I could find no repu¬ 
table English educator prepared to de¬ 
fend the present English system of select¬ 
ing out students at the age of eleven for 
university training. Yet apparently this 
is the goal Professor Bush would have 
us aspire to—a system the British them¬ 
selves are striving desperately to get 
away from. 

I would like also to protest a bit 
against the use by a humanist of terms 
like ''barbarian," in reference to John 
Dewey. Nor do I believe talk about a 
"barbarian invasion” is accurate or help¬ 
ful. We Americans tend to undersell our 
own culture. The average European, for 
example, will find it more difiicult to 
hear major symphony orchestras than the 
average American, I am impressed also 
with the tremendous library system in 
this country, with the expansion of the 
•■iibook-buying and book-reading public; 
ji^irid it is not all comics or trash that we 
^^ad, I just don’t believe that the facts 
Ip^ill support Dr, Bush’s generalization 
the American people have progres- 
^|iyely grown illiterate. 

^i^^And finally, if I may comment on 


Professor Odum’s paper, I thought it a 
magnificent statement of the place of the 
university in society and the histoiy of 
the university. He posed, I think quite 
clearly, the two basic problems that face 
higher education, namely, the reconcilia¬ 
tion of good education with mass educa¬ 
tion, and the problem of reconciling 
liberal education with specialized train¬ 
ing. But I found mainly a foundation 
and no superstructure. 

I am troubled also at the absence in 
all this discussion of one of the revolu¬ 
tions that has transformed our lives in 
the last one hundred fifty years in this 
country, Professor Hildebrand spoke of 
the dependence of modern civilization 
upon science, and this is triie and needs 
to be emphasized. But what we do not 
emphasize is the growing importance of 
government in the lives of people. 

Consider for example that when 
George Washington became President of 
the United States in 1790, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States employed 700 
people. It bad a budget of about $4 
inillion and an accumulated debt from 
the Revolution of about $75 million. The 
population, at that time, was about four 
and a half million people. 

Now look at what has happened since, 
Tlie number of federal employees in the 
Government of the United States alone is 
two and a half million, an increase of 
thirty-five hundred times over what it 
was in Washingtons day. The annual 
budget of the Government of the United 
States is $60 billion, or about fifteen 
thousand times the budget of the govern¬ 
ment in Washington’s day. And our ac¬ 
cumulated debt of about $280 billion is 
about thirty-six hundred times the debt 
in Washington’s day. 

How far is this trend to go, and what 
are its implications for education in the 
social sciences? This, I missed, in Dr. 
Odum’s paper. 
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Chairman Chalmers: I am going to 
let Dr, Bush speak on the allegation he 
made several misstatements. 

Professor Douglas Bush, Harvard Uni- 
versitij: To begin with, I am afraid I 
am unrepentant about the phrase about 
John Dewey, and I don't think that Pro¬ 
fessor Odegard gave a model example of 
accuracy in quoting me. I did not say 
that the American people were reading 
nothing but comics or that all that we 
read are comics. I did not even hint at 
such a thing. And I do not think I said 
that the American people have grown 
progressively illiterate. 

I said I was speaking as a teacher to 
a body of teachers or administrators, who 
have been in contact with students, and 
I just put the question to your experi¬ 
ence if there has not been a growth in 
illiteracy among college students over the 
past forty or fifty years, I am content 
to abide by your answer. , . , 

Chairman Chalmers: I am now going 
to ask Dr. Hager if he will speak, 

Walitsu E. Hager, president, Wilson 
Teachers College: I want to make two 
comments. May I first call attention 
again to the theme of the conference, 
'Treparing To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students." Two of the speakers appar¬ 
ently would meet this rising tide by re¬ 
fusing to accept them. 

In comparison to that, I would like to 
call special attention to Dr. OdiWs paper 
in which he recognizes, apparently, that 
what has made the American universi¬ 
ties great is their willingness to adapt 
themselves to demands of American so¬ 
ciety and not to demands of European 
society or of any other society. At the 
same time, they have strived to maintain 
scholarly endeavor; and he intimates that 
they may have done it rather successfully. 

In this connection, I refer to the 
quotation from Mr. Bush, already given 
to you. He said he thinks the top layer 


of college students now are more nu¬ 
merous than they were thirty years ago 
and more generally serious and critical, 
Mr, Bush apparently admits that Ameri¬ 
can universities are doing these two 
things. At least, he believes they are 
doing the one, maintaining scholarly 
endeavor, while at the same time, they 
are adapting themselves to the demands 
of American society. 

Well, I just want to observe that even 
though we might have a nostalgic desire 
to go back to a restrictive program so we 
wouldn't have to admit the hordes of 
students, it is just not going to happen. 
American society will continue to insist 
that the universities accept great num¬ 
bers, and we shall be wise if we do the 
sort of thing which Mr. Odum said we 
are doing so well. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, may I take 
a moment to make a comment about the 
other two speakers? As the only repre¬ 
sentative up here from a teachers college, 
it seems to me I ought to make a little 
reference to one or two of their state¬ 
ments, . . . 

I am impressed with the influence 
attributed to courses in education by 
two of our speakers. I didn't know 
courses in education could be so power¬ 
ful Apparently all that is bad in edu¬ 
cation has come pretty largely from the 
courses in education taken by the people 
who have had to submit to them. 

I think most educationists would be 
amazed to discover they have that much 
influence, especially in view of certain 
facts. Remember that most of the teach¬ 
ers in high schools come from the liberal 
arts colleges and the colleges of arts and 
sciences of the universities. This has al¬ 
ways been true and is still true. Most of 
the courses taken by these people are in 
the traditional disciplines. Only a small 
portion, not more than 15 percent of the 
total program, is taken in the required 
courses in education, At that, some of 
these courses in education are taught by 
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professors of science, humanities, and so 
forth, 

Well, it seems incredible that these 
courses in education could have all the 
power and influence attributed to them 
this morning. If they do> it must he that 
the professors of education have some¬ 
thing I didn t know they had. If they 
are as effective as that, may I suggest 
it might be wise for some of the pro¬ 
fessors of history and humanities and 
science to go over and study under them 
a little, Then these professors of history, 
humanities, and science might be equally 
effective in preparing teachers in the 
United States? . . . 

Chairman Chalmers: Dr, Blackwell, 
would you like to add your own comment 
after reading your colleague's paper? 

Professor Gordon W. Blackwell, di¬ 
rector of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science of the University of North 
Carolina: I might make one or two com¬ 
ments, not on Dy. Odum's paper, but 
ratlier on some of the other remarks 
which have been made. I have been 
thinking that perhaps in the German uni¬ 
versities over the last half-century, at 
any rate, we had what it seemed to me 
Dr. Bush was calling for, namely, educa¬ 
tion restricted to a few and emphasizing 
the classics and humanities; and yet Ger¬ 
many led the world into two rather dis¬ 
astrous wars during that period, I am 
not suggesting cause and effect, but 
rather am emphasizing that that ap¬ 
proach in the universities is not enough 
—am sure Dr. Bush would agree with 
me on that. 

In the second place, I have been think¬ 
ing for some years that perhaps we have 
an object for socio-scientific study in the 
phenomenon of the humanists taking 
very extreme positions in regard to their 
role in the university. Just why is this? 
Perhaps social scientists could help by 
analyzing it and giving some under¬ 
standing as to why these extreme posi¬ 


tions seem to be taken, and very often 
get acceptance from groups such as this. 
The statement that nothing that is im¬ 
portant can be measured, for example, 
interested me in this regard. , . , 

Chairman Chalmers; Chancellor Briin- 
ing, the last chancellor of Free Ger¬ 
many before the war, said the great dis¬ 
aster of Germany was the great confi¬ 
dence in technology in the German uni¬ 
versities and all through German thought. 
He makes a radical statement about the 
possibility that study should become 
merely technological and thus become di¬ 
vorced from good and evil. It is per¬ 
fectly clear tliat what has been said to¬ 
day about the humanities recognizes they 
are chiefly an ethical pursuit, and I was 
much impressed with the common state¬ 
ment of both Dr. Hildebrand and Dr. 
Bush in this particular. Science is liber¬ 
ating as die humanities are, though not 
in the same way, and I think probably 
the statements about accuracy and strict¬ 
ness and responsibility in studies would 
go in common for the social sciences and 
the humanities. 

I think perhaps you will see from this 
discussion of three pRpei’s on the part 
of the members of the Problems and 
Policies Committee, that we do not 
gather together for mutual congratula¬ 
tion, nor in order to deal with policy as 
a kind of resultant of physical forces, 
but rather, we try to deal with policy 
philosophically, as something which 
ought to grow out of the best approxi¬ 
mation we can make of what we under¬ 
stand the truth to be. In this hap¬ 
pily divergent and contesting age of ideas 
and principles, all those contests, neces¬ 
sarily, enter into the consideration of 
policy, and as far as we can, we come out 
at least with a statement of what the di¬ 
vergencies are. 

We have seen here, I think, a little rep¬ 
resentation of that, a clarification of what 
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some of the basic divergencies are. Is it 
true that sciences, being liberating, are 
equally liberating with Uie humanities, or 
is there a difference in the duty and the 
subject of those two great branches of 
knowledge? That is an unresolved prop¬ 
osition to which we have only referred 
this morning, but haven't even tried to 
come to any kind of agreement It is 
this way in which your Problems and 


Policies Committee tries to lay before 
you and the other commissions some of 
what we feel to be the underlying forces 
of the mind and the spirit as well as the 
forces of politics and of economics, which 
bear upon education at all levels. 

It is with these propositions and simi¬ 
lar ones in mind that we hope you will 
enter into the section meetings this after¬ 
noon and tomorrow morning. 
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HENRY T. HEALD 


T piis week we close one year and begin 
another in the American CounciVs 
nearly forty years of service to the Amer¬ 
ican people. We are reviewing a year's 
progress; but, characteristically, the 
Council is taking a forward look, antici¬ 
pating the problems that lie ahead, and 
making plans to meet them with the full 
resources of higher education, 

The Council came into existence in a 
time of emergency; and, except for the 
years of false security that preceded 1929, 
there has been a state of emergency ever 
since. During all this time the Council 
has been a source of strength and a sta¬ 
bilizing and progressive influence in 
American education. What are the rea¬ 
sons for this? I think there are prob¬ 
ably three: the Coimcll is a voluntary 
organization; it is representative of the 
whole field of higher education; and its 
members and officers and staff are moti¬ 
vated solely by a desire to see the values 
of education preserved and extended. 
Through its voluntary character, its di¬ 
versity of representation, and the com¬ 
mon objectives of its members, the Coun¬ 
cil serves as a mechanism for advancing 
the cause of education in general, and 
higher education in particular, 

It is extremely difficult for the educa¬ 
tional institutions of America to solve all 
of their own problems individually, or 
even for the special groups represented 
in the Council to get the best over-all 
view. Our institutions differ radically in 
size, methods, organization, control, and 
support; but there is a thread of common 
purpose and a range of common prob¬ 
lems with which we must cope; and 
hence there is a common bond that in¬ 
evitably binds the institutions together. 


The American Council is the most effec¬ 
tive agency we have been able to devise 
as a forum for developing ideas and ham¬ 
mering out the solutions to our problems, 

Over the years the nature of the Coun¬ 
cil has changed because the nature of 
society has changed. One of the chief 
concerns of the Council has come to be 
governmental policy. Today federal leg¬ 
islation, in many fields, vitally affects edu¬ 
cational policy and thus takes on increas¬ 
ing importance to the nation's colleges 
and universities. If, as President Morrill 
said a year ago—and there is no doubt 
about the accuracy of his observation— 
if education has become an instrument 
in guiding national thought and deter¬ 
mining national policy, the Council itself 
becomes an essential instrument in guid¬ 
ing national thought and determining na¬ 
tional policy. 

In such a circumstance, the functions 
and services of the Council—its investi¬ 
gations and studies, its information and 
publications program, the work of its 
committees and comitiissions—all take on 
increasing importance. There is every 
evidence that the Council is meeting this 
new challenge. That this is so is a 
tribute to the president of the Council 
and his staff, who perform their duties 
with distinction, devotion, and a high 
degree of service to all of us and to the 
people of this nation. There are the vol¬ 
untary officers, an executive committee, 
and a host of other committees which 
deal ably with special problems, 

The principal load, however, is car¬ 
ried by the president. Just imagine his 
position. Most college presidents have 
to deal with faculties, and you all know 
how difficult they can be. Arthur Adams 
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has to deal with a faculty made up of col- 
lege presidents. What a task that must 
be) But lie does' it all with exceptional 
good grace and a great wisdom. The 
American Council is indeed indebted to 
him. 

But the president of the Council does 
not work alone. We are particularly for¬ 
tunate in having a supporting staff of 
such high quality and sincere dedication. 
Yesterday the Executive Committee^ after 
noting the progress of the Council, and 
reviewing its far-reaching program, took 
special action to commend the services of 
this small but vitally important group. 
The committee felt that the industry, de¬ 
votion to duty, and all-around splendid 
performance of these people were deserv¬ 
ing of special recognition on this occa¬ 
sion. 

This has been a good year for higher 
education. Despite the old problems 
that stayed with us and the new ones 
on the horizon, the values of higher edu¬ 
cation are, I believe, better understood 
than ever before; the role of higher edu¬ 
cation in society is better appreciated; 
and higher education itself is more widely 
supported, 

In the hue and cry that surrounded 
the rise and decline of one of the most 
noisome national legislators of modern 
times, the principle of academic freedom 
as an integral part of all freedom was re¬ 
affirmed and strengthened. The falla¬ 
cious arguments advanced by a congres¬ 
sional committee in an attempt to docu¬ 
ment an apparently preconceived conclu¬ 
sion were refuted. Not the least of the 
factors that helped clarify the issue was 
the statesmanlike presentation of Presi¬ 
dent Adams which enunciated the prin¬ 
ciples clearly and mobilized the sub¬ 
stantiating facts, 

Congress at its last session passed leg¬ 
islation authorizing a conference on edu¬ 
cation in every state, to be followed later 
by a national conference under White 
House auspices. Plans for these state 
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conferences are now in various stages of 
formation. It seems to the Problems and 
Folicies Committee that the colleges and 
universities in each state should partici¬ 
pate in the planning and conduct of such 
meetings in order that proper considera¬ 
tion of the role of higher education, both 
public and private, may take place. I 
suggest, therefore, tliat institutions in 
each area, either acting independently 
or through state associations, express to 
the governors and chief state school of¬ 
ficers their interest in this important edu¬ 
cational development and offer their co¬ 
operation. 

What emerges as we look at the na¬ 
tional scene and the Councils part in it 
is a clear responsibility for a continuing 
close relationship with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in the best interests of all public 
and private higher education, 

And while it is self-evident, it is never¬ 
theless worth emphasizing that this con¬ 
tinuing relationship must be carried on 
in an atmosphere of mutual understand¬ 
ing and respect, To make its voice heard 
and listened to, whether in the legislative 
halls or in the public forum, higher edu¬ 
cation must speak clearly, forcefully, and 
with unity, Methods may vary but basic 
objectives should not, and even the dif¬ 
ferences of opinion on methods can be 
brought into consensus by a cooperative 
and constructive approach, Honest dif¬ 
ferences of opinion should wherever pos¬ 
sible be resolved internally and not per¬ 
mitted to become public issues which di¬ 
vide education and confuse both the Con¬ 
gress and the people. Our task, and it is 
a difficult one, is to find right answers, 
not partisan answers. 

The survival, development, and im¬ 
provement of higher education require 
united action on the major issues of com¬ 
mon concern. It is not necessary that 
every institution view every problem in 
the same way, That would be educa¬ 
tional sterility. But there is an overrid¬ 
ing necessity to come to agreement on 
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basic principles. The quality of educa¬ 
tion is not the province of one institu¬ 
tion, nor of one kind of institution, nor 
even of our collected institutions* It is 
everybody's business, and we need to 
work cooperatively to make it so. 

The major fact that confronts higher 
education today is population growth, 
and we use that fact as the take-off point 
in determining sound and effective long- 
range policies. The national security de¬ 
mands that tliose charged with establish¬ 
ing a national manpower policy start 
from the same point. Along our two 


journeys we ought to converge and find 
a sound policy tliat both the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and higher education can sup¬ 
port as best for me countiy and the peo¬ 
ple. The development of such a policy 
will be a matter of major concern to the 
Council in the year ahead, 

Now, as a final word, may I express my 
appreciation to the officers and commit¬ 
tees for their cooperation during the 
year, It has been a wonderful experi¬ 
ence, and I hope that, working together, 
we have advanced the cause to which 
we are all devoted. 



Reports of Section Recorders 

Section I 


How shall particular types of institth 
tions define their functions? 

How does a state prepare an accept¬ 
able state-wide program for the future 
of higher education which will take ac¬ 
count of the varied functions of institu¬ 
tions withhi the state? 

While agreeing that the present wide¬ 
spread diversity of institutions of higher 
education should be maintained, the 
speakers were in agreement that it has 
been the interests, needs, and demands 
of the people that historically have led 
to the creation of both public and private 
colleges and universities. When private 
institutions have failed to supply all tliat 
was wanted by the people, tlie public in¬ 
stitutions have moved in to fill the gap, 

The question was raised as to whether 
the functions of an institution should be 
expected to change to "meet the rising 
tide of students,” Answers which were 
given included the observation that while 
there are some fundamental purposes 
which will not change, it may be neces¬ 
sary to redefine functions in order to 
meet the requirements of dynamic so¬ 
ciety, as well as the diversified interests 
and abilities of students. For the public 
institution which fails to redefine its func¬ 
tions, there was pointed out the danger 
that in default tne demagogue and the 
political hack may determine the func¬ 
tions of the institutions, 

When asked if the institutions should 
"weed out"' the "unfit'* now in college, 
there were those who questioned the as¬ 
sumption on which the question was 
basedt The majority sentiment was op¬ 
posed to such a surgical operation as the 
question implied. The minority view¬ 
point, which seemed to favor "weeding 


out the unfit,” would achieve this goal 
through higher entrance requirements. 

, With reference to the method of de¬ 
fining the function of an institution this 
statement was made*. All types of in¬ 
stitutions finally define their functions 
tlirough the action of a board of control, 
for which the administration should pro¬ 
vide both continuing and periodic insti¬ 
tutional self-analysis. Such evaluation 
can best be achieved through the in¬ 
volvement of all those who are able to as¬ 
sess the effectiveness of services and re¬ 
lationships, Such involvement depends 
upon skill in evoking cooperation. The 
special values of such institutional sur¬ 
veys lie in the identification of adminis¬ 
tration, faculty, and alumni leaders with 
the progress of the institution, as well as 
in tlie discovery of individuals talented 
in translating ideas into actual programs. 

Resources available to the board of 
control and administration in defining 
functions include; the public, the faculty, 
the students, the alumni, secondary 
schools, professional and learned socie¬ 
ties, industiy, government, and indepen¬ 
dent agencies. 

The independent university differs 
from the independent college only in the 
degree of complexity. The independent 
university differs from the public univer¬ 
sity in the different weighting given to 
various constituencies in defining its par¬ 
ticular responsibilities. 

There was agreement that there must 
be no centrally designed over-all state 
pattern of institutions imposed from 
above. However, there was a consensus 
that a voluntary coordination, arrived at 
by common study and agreement, should 
be attained. 
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Even this statement evoked concern 
about dangev of state control. This coiv 
cern was countered by the comment that 
there will necessarily be a certain amount 
of overhead control, at least of state in¬ 
stitutions, and the question is whether 
it will be exercised by the fiscal agen¬ 
cies of the governor s office or by edu¬ 
cators. 

In discussing the state-wide study of 
higher education authorized by the legis¬ 
lature of Florida, Dr, Brumbaugh re¬ 
ferred to the value of cooperation of 
distinguished laymen and educators. The 
fact that various colleges and universi¬ 
ties have made available on loan on a 
full-time basis some ten or more educa¬ 
tional specialists was noteworthy. 

Six major projects under way in the 
Florida survey included; (1) self-study 
by twenty-four institutions, public and 
private, which will provide a base line 
for further plans; (2) a population analy¬ 
sis; (3) a study of economic and cvrltural 
resources; (4) a study of organizational 
structure of higher education; and (5) a 
study of costs. An outcome of this sur¬ 
vey is expected to be the establishment 
of a procedure for continuous study and 
planning, 

At the request of the group the chair¬ 
man gave some of the elements involved 
in the California state-wide study which 
includes private as well as public insti¬ 
tutions. The Studies are going forward 


on the prediction of potential enroll¬ 
ments, including the number and types 
of students for which the state should 
provide some type of education; what 
the purposes of higher education are and 
what types of educational programs 
should be offered and by what institu¬ 
tions; what physical facilities will have 
to be provided; the control, administra¬ 
tion, and coordination of higher educa¬ 
tion; and the ability of the state to finance 
a desirable program of higher education 
at the junior college, college, and univer¬ 
sity levels. 

In addition to summaries of state-wide 
studies in California and Florida, reports 
of somewhat similar activities were pre¬ 
sented by spokesmen from Illinois, Ari¬ 
zona, Indiana, and Michigan. Reference 
was made to continuing studies in more 
than twenty states. 

The importance of close relationships 
to the secondary schools was stressed in 
any state-wide consideration of the fu¬ 
ture of higher education. Two fruitful 
examples of successful articulation be¬ 
tween high school and colleges were 
mentioned: the voluntary cooperative 
study in Arkansas assisted by the North 
Central Association; and the "college 
agreement"' in Michigan which now ap¬ 
plies to more than one third of the schools 
in the state and has proved quite success¬ 
ful. 


Section II 


What can be done to increase efficiencij 
in use of present facilities, including 
plant, administrative procedures, and in¬ 
struction, to handle more students? 

Chancellor Murphy, University of 
Kansas, believes that we must give hon¬ 
est, objective thought to the use of cur¬ 
rent physical facilities before we begin 
to plan for necessary expansion which 


may be required for the rising tide of 
students.” 

Operational costs of divisional and de¬ 
partmental libraries as measured against 
the so-called convenience of readily 
available materials, is an example of pos¬ 
sible savings. The proprietary "owner¬ 
ship” of classrooms or laboratories, lead¬ 
ing to empty facilities while other divi- 
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sions or departments are clamoring 
(properly) for more teaching space, is 
another situation to be questioned, More 
complete utilization of physical facili¬ 
ties by considering three terms or four 
quarters as regular programs, as opposed 
to the two-semester plan, is another view¬ 
point which appears to possess real merit 

All of the above and other considera¬ 
tions are important, said Chancellor Mur¬ 
phy, in reporting stewardship and prog¬ 
ress to taxpayers, donors, ancf supporters. 

Mr. Peterson, comptroller, University 
of Kentucky, expressed the opinion that 
. there is not a sound business proce¬ 
dure applicable to educational programs 
to determine operating efficiency/' He 
does believe, however, "that there are 
sound business procedures applicable to 
an educational program of known objec¬ 
tive,'' “The measure of success of any 
educational program is to a great extent 
determined by the character of and the 
services rendered to society by the grad¬ 
uates/' 

In the future as well as the present, 
it is necessary in order to operate an edu¬ 
cational institution successfully to: (a) 
secure the best personnel available for 
a particular job or function; (b) analyze 
educational facilities and equipment to 
see that they are serving the needs of the 
institution to the maximum; (c) analyze 
the administrative practices and proce¬ 
dures of the institution periodically to as¬ 
certain the effectiveness of leadership, 
organization, and management 

How should a college or university or¬ 
ganize to plan an adequate and accept¬ 
able huilding program? 

President Mather, University of Massa¬ 
chusetts, stressed the need for consider¬ 
ing the following points in organizing 
plans for an adequate and acceptable 
building program; (o) study of the na¬ 
ture and services of the institution; (b) 
stated policies of the institution and gov¬ 
erning boards; (c) emphasis on various 


programs, available support from public 
and private resources; (d) necessity for 
the utilization of community resources 
and the joint planning of adequate utili¬ 
ties, parking, traffic and other vital re¬ 
quirements; and (e) articulation of proj¬ 
ects and resulting program expansion. 

Can we provide an adequate number 
of dedicated, well-qualified teachers? 

President Knowles, University of To¬ 
ledo, stressed the problem of meeting 
college and university faculty needs dur¬ 
ing a period of rapid expansion of en¬ 
rollments. He stated that “higher edu¬ 
cation has developed many new tech¬ 
niques of communication, education, and 
the selection of personnel. In a period 
when enrollments will be large but addi¬ 
tional funds difficult to obtain, higher 
education must have the courage of its 
convictions and adopt for its own use 
many of the theories and techniques 
which have already been adopted by 
other private and governmental organi¬ 
zations,” 

Every effort must also be directed to 
secure additional faculty from the ranks 
of retired teachers, business and indus¬ 
try, and the military. 

Dr. Fleege, staff associate. National 
Catholic Educational Association, pre¬ 
sented in a paper some tangible incen¬ 
tives which can be provided, in addition 
to salary, to increase the attractiveness 
of the college teaching profession. 
Among such incentives were listed: (a) 
psychological motives which embraced 
sense of achievement; and (b) religious 
motives, personal growth, and social 
status attendant on teaching. 

Outstanding prospective teachers 
should be sought through effective career 
guidance programs in high school and 
colleges. Scholarships and fellowships 
would also serve as supplementary in¬ 
centives to attract desirable prospective 
teachers to college and university cam¬ 
puses. Perhaps, it was suggested, that 
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under the stress of need for large num¬ 
bers of new faculty we should establish 
a Teachers' Auxiliary Corps. Through 
such an organization, young people at¬ 
tracted to the profession would receive 
the stimulus of association with master 
teachers and opportunities for further 
education growth. 


Group discussion revolved about the 
matter of wliat constitutes effective use 
of physical facilities. It was recom^ 
mended by the group that criteria be de¬ 
veloped to determine desirable utiliza¬ 
tion which could be employed by col¬ 
leges and universities in evaluating their 
physical facilities. 


Section 111 


Can we provide adequate numbers of 
dedicated, well-qualified teachersP 

Is there an optimum size for the four- 
year college? 

What are the implications of state and 
regional coordination in educational 
planning? 

There was general agreement on the 
need for a recruitment program to obtain 
qualified young people for college teach¬ 
ing, To be effective, this program should 
be operated at the “grassroots' level, with 
as many colleges as possible participat¬ 
ing and allowing for full individuality 
of approach by each institution. The 
faculties of the colleges and universities 
are presently the greatest hope in such a 
recmitment program and, in some de¬ 
gree, are also the largest deterrent. En¬ 
couragement and help at the national 
level will be necessary and desirable. 
Either the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion or the Association of American Col¬ 
leges would be an appropriate agency 
to provide stimulation and help at the 
national level. 

Suggestions for enlarging the number 
of available college teachers were: (1) 
Call on retired college teachers still able 
to teach effectively, (2) Encourage out¬ 
standing high school teachers to continue 
graduate work to qualify for college 
teaching. (3) Increase college teaching 
salaries, (4) Emphasize satisfaction in 
teaching. (5) Investigate the teaching 
potential in early retirement groups such 


as government and the armed forces. 
(6) Increase the number of women on 
college faculties, especially in men’s col¬ 
leges where few are now employed, (7) 
Utilize capable Negro college teachers. 
(8) Use teachers from abroad. 

In addition to new sources of supply, 
the group discussed specific techniques 
which could be used to increase the sup¬ 
ply of college teachers. It was felt that 
discussion might be held with graduate 
schools, looking toward a degree in col¬ 
lege teaching. The preparation for this 
degree should avoid narrow specializa¬ 
tion which ordinarily channels graduate 
students into research or industry. A 
college course emphasizing the broader 
concerns and rewards of college teach¬ 
ing, rather than techniques, could be 
given at undergraduate level to stimulate 
young men and women in college teach¬ 
ing as a career. A brochure on college 
teaching such as the one prepared by 
the Ohio College Association would be 
helpful. An increase in the number of 
fellowships available to young men and 
women who would agree to contemplate 
a teaching career would be desirable. 
Two distinct possibilities exist First, 
an increase in the number of fellowships 
offered by such groups as the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships, the Danforth Foun¬ 
dation, and the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation should be encouraged, and 
secondly, graduate schools should be 
persuaded to set aside certain of their 
present fellowships, and provide others, 
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for young people who pledge themselves 
to engage in college teaching. 

Turning to problems of educational 
planning, the group explored the implb 
cations of slate and regional coordination. 
Primarily by illustrating the effective op¬ 
eration of the Ohio State Association, 
which encompasses all the institutions 
of higher education, whether public or 
private, in the state of Ohio, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the problems 
in the "rising tide** of enrollments could 
be attacked by cooperation of all agen¬ 
cies of higher education within a state, 
and that both the quantitative and quali¬ 
tative ends of higher education could be 
met satisfactorily by such cooperation. 
Working through committees in the sev¬ 
eral major interest areas, with represen¬ 
tation from both public and private in¬ 
stitutions, all problems can be studied 
and solutions propounded in the maxi¬ 
mum best interest of the gre,atest num¬ 
ber. 

The Southern Regional Education 
Board is thus far the most significant of 
the three existing regional compacts 
among states. Regional compacts can 
effectively serve three ends: the joint 
financing of graduate and other facilities 
of higher education within a given re¬ 
gion; to relate existing facilities of higher 
education to existing problems; and fur¬ 
nish means whereby institutions and 
states can join in solving common prob¬ 
lems of insb'uction, research, and de¬ 
velopment In order to reach qualitative 
attainment rather than mediocrity and 
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waste, it is necessary that such compacts 
approach educational problems in terms 
of a region as a whole rather than from 
the point of interest of a state or institu¬ 
tional prog 2 *am. Wliile it is yet too early 
to assess the long-range impact of the 
regional compact idea, it clearly holds 
promise for the elimination of duplica¬ 
tion of effort, reducing the financial com¬ 
mitments of states to certain aspects of 
higher education, and the raising of the 
general level of educational achievement 
in the area it serves, 

With respect to an optimum size for 
the four-year colleges, it was agreed that 
a college has the right and responsibility 
to define its own goals. There was no 
agreement as to the optimum size of a 
four-year college. Figures were dis¬ 
cussed all the way from 400 to 1,500, with 
proponents maintaining that the colleges 
at both extremes were small colleges. 
While the institution has the right and re¬ 
sponsibility to define its own goal, it has 
a further obligation to recognize the 
needs which confront American higher 
education. Every institution will have to 
justify whatever position it takes relative 
to the rising tide of students. One of 
the major factors in defining the size of 
an institution is the breadth of the cur¬ 
ricular offerings, desired or available. 

It was generally agreed that the junior 
colleges (most of them really conimiinity 
colleges) were alert to the current situa¬ 
tion and offered the greatest opportunity 
for absorbing the largest number of stu¬ 
dents at the least cost 


Section IV 


As enrollments increasey are there ioaijs 
to give talented students opportunities 
consistent with their interests and abili¬ 
ties and adequate for the needs of so- 
cietijp 

Colleges and universities have typically 
provided for the abler students by some 


form of individualized instruction. A 
number of institutions have initiated 
honors programs—some granting and 
some not granting academic credit. In 
this connection the smaller institutions 
seem to possess a definite advantage in 
providing students with intimate contact 
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with professors and with research in 
progress. Further, small academic de¬ 
partments almost demand cross-depart¬ 
mental contact on the part of both fac¬ 
ulty and students* Such contact results 
in assigning more meaning to all knowl¬ 
edge. The small schools, however, can 
rarely afford to retain the outstanding 
scholars attracted to the larger research 
centers. It is through these distinguished 
teachers that the larger institutions can 
make a definite contribution to the edu¬ 
cation of able students. 

Even with such available resources, 
major adaptations are in order for the 
future if able students are to be ade¬ 
quately educated among the masses of 
stvidents expected. One possible ap¬ 
proach might be to use undergraduate 
students as tutors or preceptors for the 
less-mature students. This, coupled with 
greater emphasis on individual student 
work, may free sufficient professorial 
time to give gifted students the guidance 
they need. 

These generalized patterns, whether 
now in practice or visualized for the fu¬ 


ture, present a number of problems to be 
overcome; (1) Care must be exercised 
to grant full teaching credit to professors 
who direct individual work. (2) Many 
able students need to be identified in the 
lower grades to be motivated to attend 
college. (S) Teachers need to be alert 
to identify able students in classes so as 
to facilitate their study either through 
acceleration or enrichment of study. (4) 
Some form of general appraisal of com¬ 
petency needs to be used if a broader, 
more individualized education is to be 
fostered. (5) The selection of students 
for honors programs should be based on 
many criteria in addition to grades or 
academic aptitude. (6) While there may 
be a decrease in the quality of collegiate 
education for a short time after the in¬ 
creased enrollment is felt, this condition 
will probably soon be rectified. 

In all consideration of the problems 
of talented students two needs stand out; 
(a) they need to have intimate contact 
with at least one professor, (b) they 
need to assume a greater responsibility 
for their own education* 


Section V 


Should the present framework of jour- 
year undergraduate education and the 
present system of graduate and profes¬ 
sional education be continued; should a 
larger proportion of students be encour¬ 
aged to take two-year terminal courses; 
or are there other alternatives? 

Among the considerations of Section V 
for the solution of the approaching tide 
of students it was suggested that there 
is an imperative need to review the en¬ 
tire structure of education at every level, 
particular attention being given to the 
possibility of revising the educational 
program for students of superior ability* 
To this end the following suggestions 
were made: 

1. In view of the fact that two-year 


college programs are becoming more ac¬ 
ceptable to students and employers 
alike, thought should be given to an ex¬ 
tension of this program which would in¬ 
clude one- and three-, as well as two- 
year college programs, all having defi¬ 
nite criteria for admission* It was sug¬ 
gested this new type of education will 
profit many students far more than the 
traditional four-year program; in the ab¬ 
breviated plan it is desirable and should 
be possible to capitalize on the special¬ 
ized abilities of students to a greater 
extent. 

2, There is no validity to the thesis 
that the liberal arts program is desirable 
for those who are not qualified; it is not 
essential for these students to attend the 
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traditional liberal arts college in order 
to develop their capabilities to the maxi¬ 
mum. Better screening and guidance of 
high school students is needed in order 
that unqualified applicants for collegiate 
work may be directed into channels more 
nearly meeting their needs and which 
will develop their potentialities far better 
than a four- or even two-year college 
education. 

3. While screening out and eliminating 
the unqualified, parallel efforts should be 
made to accelerate the work of the su¬ 
perior student at all educational levels— 
elementary, secondary, and higher. It 
was suggested that acceleration may 
serve as a greater challenge to the su¬ 
perior student, though recognizing that 
only the best of the secondary schools 
could offer preliminary or first-year col¬ 
lege instruction, 

4. However, earlier identification and 
encouragement of the superior student 
must be undertaken, if for no other rea¬ 
son than to send on to higher education 
many students who otherwise might be 
overlooked. 

In a discussion of what might be the 
optimum size of a small college or a 
large university it was generally agreed 
there were three governing factors to be 
considered; (1) the philosophy of the 
educational program of the institution; 

(2) the conditions under which this pro¬ 
gram can be implemented or operated; 

(3) the setting of the institution, includ¬ 
ing its financial limitations. 

A suggested standard for smaller in¬ 
stitutions is that they attempt to repre¬ 
sent '*some things to some men, and not 
all things to all men.'* The economic 
waste resulting from too small classes at 
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the upper levels in smaller colleges was 
stressed. 

The larger institutions grow in re¬ 
sponse to needs and few choose their 
own size, for they are the product of 
outside circumstances rather than in¬ 
side deliberations. In view of the fact 
that most large universities find unit costs 
decline with increased enrollment, there 
is really no optimum which can be pre¬ 
determined. 

In summation, it was generally agreed 
that it may be necessary to expand prac¬ 
tically all smaller institutions, to build 
new ones, to increase educational oppor¬ 
tunities through university extension pro¬ 
grams, or for several smaller institutions 
in close geographical proximity to co¬ 
operatively utilize staffs, faculty, and fa¬ 
cilities ns is now being done among 
several colleges in Claremont, California. 

Every institution, the large and the 
small alike, must analyze its own pro¬ 
gram to make certain it is getting full 
utilization of its existing facilities. 

The need for expanding and better 
utilization of educational testing services 
was stressed throughout all the discus¬ 
sions. These tests should be used not 
only to determine those who may have 
average or superior capacity for higher 
education, but to determine weakness as 
well; and based upon these tests, more 
efforts should be directed toward influ¬ 
encing the student and the parent so 
that the unqualified student should not 
seek admission to college. The parent's 
notion that "Socrates is corrupting the 
youth, but not for the world must Soc¬ 
rates send the boy home because he fails 
in his work” must somehow be combat¬ 
ted and overcome. 


Section VI 

What will be the future effects on Section VI reached consensus concern- 
higher education of the world position ing the following probabilities: 
of the United States? I, There will be a continuing demand 
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upon American colleges and universities 
to accept large numbers of foreign stu¬ 
dents and professors from abroad. For 
the next ten years, this demand will be 
at about the present level. 

2. There will be an increasing demand 
for able American professors to accept 
assignments of one or two years at for¬ 
eign universities, 

3. Such programs are in the national 
interest, and colleges and universities 
must plan theii' programs in order to 
participate in them, even though there 
may be unusual demands for expansion 
of facilities and staff to handle the in¬ 
creased domestic enrollment. 

4. Colleges and universities may find 
among the visiting professors and the 
advanced students excellent personnel 
who may in certain fields help to carry 
the load as teachers and assistants in pro¬ 
viding education for the rising tide of 
American students. 

5. Since not more than 1 percent of 
our teaching staffs are likely to be on mis¬ 
sions outside the country at any one 
time, we do not see any appreciable 
drain on our teaclung resources in the 
face of rising domestic enrollment. 

6. Rather, returning faculty members 
will bring a wealth of experience and 
understanding to the teaching in our in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. 

7. We recognize the desirability that 
smaller institutions band together to par¬ 
ticipate in service missions abroad and 
to serve visitors from abroad. 

8. We wish to emphasize that the cur¬ 
ricula of our institutions should have 
the benefits of continuing analysis in 
terms of increasing obligations and in¬ 
creasing involvement in foreign func¬ 
tions. Specifically, most colleges and 
universities will find it necessary to mod¬ 
ify their programs in order to prepare 
greater numbers of persons for service 
abroad, and to educate college people as 
leaders in helping the United States meet 
its new obligations in the world commu¬ 


nity. To bring about the desirable modi¬ 
fications, it is probably necessary for the 
college or university at the same time 
to influence attitudes of the people in its 
service area, 

What {mprooevients can be made in 
methoch of instruction to prooide more 
effectively for increased enrollments? 

In seeking improvements in methods 
of instruction to provide more effectively 
for increased enrollments, we should rec¬ 
ognize the advantages inherent in the 
wise use of audio-visual aids, including 
films, recordings, radio, television, and 
the like, WhSe such tools are no re¬ 
placement for the teacher, they tend to 
intensify the learning process and enrich 
the body of content. Television, possess¬ 
ing a means of entry to the home, should 
be studied carefully to achieve its poten¬ 
tial for informal adult education, Prob¬ 
ably this is as great an immediate oppor¬ 
tunity as is the use of television in teach¬ 
ing college courses. 

Hoio can institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing and their regional and national or- 
ganimtions participate to best advantage 
in the state conferences and national con¬ 
ference to be sponsored by the Federal 
Government through the United States 
Office of Education? 

We commend those who are responsi¬ 
ble for the development of the state con¬ 
ferences on education to be culminated 
by a White House conferenca, We urge 
that the opportunities for mutual prob¬ 
lem-solving such conferences present be 
shared with all levels of education. This 
section proposed a resolution in support 
of the proposed conferences and recom¬ 
mended that they consider problems of 
higher education as well as problems of 
the elementary and secondary schools, 
The resolution was adopted in the busi¬ 
ness meeting this morning. We call at- 
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tention to the responsibility of Council 
members in planning for the conferences 
and in helping to make them successful. 
It is importarvt that colleges take steps 
at once to make sure that attention to 


higher education is included. It is also 
important that all colleges and universi¬ 
ties study carefully how representatives 
of higher education can best contribute 
to the work of the conferences. 



Higher Education in the 1960’s 

GORDON K. CHALMERS 


I N THE MIDDLE of the panel discussion 
Dr. Adams remarked that we should 
examine the phrase eclucalion for (ill and 
recognize that it referred not only to aca¬ 
demic education but also to education 
with a great variety of objectives, 
Throughout the discussions I have heard 
no one challenge this basic assumption. 
The most rigorous proponents of the de¬ 
mands for an accurate and imaginative 
study of science and the humanities have 
made it clear that in contemporary Amer¬ 
ica other types of educational opportu¬ 
nity than university education in the 
strict sense must be provided in increas¬ 
ing quantity. Dr. Bush spoke for all 
when he said that junior colleges, drain¬ 
ing off ‘‘those not fitted for a really stren¬ 
uous four-year course,"' should not be¬ 
come mere recreational centers; Dr. New¬ 
som of New York spoke to the same end 
in Section V. 

The papers, addresses, panel and sec¬ 
tion discussions approached American 
educational policy from two different but 
not mutually exclusive concerns: con¬ 
cern for the central spiritual, intellectual, 
and ethical work of the human mind 
and heart as it can be promoted by 
schools and universities and the ability 
of schools and universities to spiritualize 
the community and oppose the mass 
mind—this on the one hand, and on the 
other, concern for mass social needs. Dr. 
Odegard summarized this by saying that 
Dr, Odum's paper had shown that our 
task is to reconcile good education with 
mass education and that our job is to do 
this by simultaneously conducting liberal 
education and specialized education; and 
I know that he would agree that as far 
as humanly possible, both types of edu¬ 


cation should influence and help the de¬ 
velopment of every student in the land. 

Two or three radical and unresolved 
disagreements emerged. They arose 
partly from divergent and unreconciled 
philosophies, but perhaps the disagree¬ 
ments were not altogether so deep as, in 
the clash of argument, they appeared to 
be. Some disagreements arose merely 
from the fact that the disputants ap¬ 
proach the whole problem from opposite 
sides. Some said in effect: the social 
problem of the mass is so gigantic that 
we must think of it first and always. 
Others said: we are in danger of losing 
the central core of education and we 
must be strict about the intellectual and 
spiritual demands within learning—the 
demands of science, the humanities, and 
social sciences “from within/" So to a 
degree the quarrels have concerned em¬ 
phasis and priority, rather than ultimates, 

These two needs: the social need of all 
youth and of the nation, and the national 
and personal need for acourate and imag¬ 
inative science and scholarship pulled 
backwards and forwards in a tug-of-war 
throughout the discussion of administra¬ 
tive and managerial ways of meeting the 
rising tide of students. In the reports of 
sections it is easy to hear the echo of 
these two opposing emphases. But for 
all the disagreements, we should be re¬ 
assured by the fact that while some ap¬ 
peared to be pulling mostly for one side, 
others for the other, no one seemed will¬ 
ing to neglect altogether the opposite 
need, 

Several practical propositions were 
generally approved, as the reports of the 
chairmen and recorders have shown. 

In general the presidents, deans, pro- 
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to over and over. Widespread preoccu¬ 
pation with liberty in this century is 
fairly new—but ten years old in the pub¬ 
lic discussion of American education, 
The subject has been forced on our at¬ 
tention by world events. When we 
think of the national need for intellectual 
skill and discipline of mind and imagina¬ 
tion in 1960, we may be sure that liberty, 
its nature, and the difficult task of attain¬ 
ing it and protecting it by means of Jus¬ 
tice will still be at the center of all our 
most serious responsibilities. 

Dr, Odum in his paper referred to 
American leadership in the world in the 
following words: . , Industry, urban¬ 

ism, and governmental cooperation in the 
great industrial expansion of the United 
States [make America] the unquestioned 
leader of the world’s resources, industry, 
and production. It is for this reason that 
we proclaim ourselves the hope of the 
world.^’ 

Although the choice of words was 
doubtless a slip, the phraseology points 
to our greatest weakness and danger, a 
danger which can be met otily by educa¬ 
tion at its best. 

No mortal in all history has success¬ 
fully proclaimed himself or his people the 
hope of the world. All who have made 
such announcement, including Alexan¬ 
der, Julius Caesar, and their modern imi¬ 
tators, have based their claim on being 
the unquestioned leader of the world's 
resources, industry, and production. All 
have met the same disastrous end. It is 
true that many in the world place great 
hope in us, and because of our resources 
and industry they hope we are strong 
enough to make effective our best be¬ 
liefs. Their hope is that we shall be able 
to understand and express in action those 
liberating ideas and passages of human 
experience and that faith which are the 
direct business of science, the humani¬ 
ties, political and social theory. It is for 
this reason that repeatedly in the discus¬ 
sions the central job of all the elaborate 
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and variegated educational system has 
been declared to be teaching and learn- 
ing in “science from within ” and the 
great critical, humane subjects them¬ 
selves in order, as Douglas Bush said, 
that education may “contend with the 
crude urges of the natural man/' 

There was general agreement that sci¬ 
ence and the humanities are liberating 
subjects. John Dewey was called a bar¬ 
barian, among other reasons, because he 
promoted the view that one subject is as 
good as another. One member of the 
panel said he was not a barbarian and 
that, in fact, science would do the job 
of promoting liberty equally as well as 
the humanities. Opposed to that view 
was the opinion that the humanities are 
not a luxury but “the most practical of 
necessities if men and women are to be¬ 
come fully human.” These disagree¬ 
ments were not resolved by the discus¬ 
sion, nor was the challenge of the state¬ 
ment that “nothing that is really impor¬ 
tant can be measured.^' 

There was discussion of the Hilde¬ 
brand tree as a substitute for the gen¬ 
eral-education and specialized-education 
pyramid. Some agreement was expressed 
with the proposition that those who teach 
science to nonscientists should know 
their subject from witliin, not merely 
descriptively. Dr. Kerr observed that 
many members of literary departments 
have nothing to offer the non-major in 
the field, and it was agreed by all con¬ 
cerned that the humanities, as well as 
the sciences and social sciences, are al¬ 
ways in danger of being reduced to their 
techniques and thus to illiberal treat¬ 
ment. Dr, Bush spoke of the great ethi¬ 
cal center of the humanities and the pre¬ 
eminent importance of their meaning, as 
distinguished from mere methods of ex¬ 
pression. Dr. Murphy spoke of distin¬ 
guished scientists who in their own per¬ 
son illustrated the life of science and 
humane knowledge and imagination. Dr. 
McBride questioned Dr. Hildebrand’s as¬ 


sumption that the lively interests of a 
keen young mind are always narrow, and 
another panelist pointed out the great 
danger of the mind highly competent in a 
science but ignorant or naYve about the 
world, a danger which Dr. Hildebrand 
proposed to meet by collateral nonscien- 
tific studies in the junior and senior year. 

The sections as well as the papers and 
panel dealt with the old debate over 
small classes versus large lectures, Large 
lectures, it was clear, offer something de¬ 
nied to small classes, if the lectures are 
excellent. Television and radio have not 
yet been adequately or even, in the case 
of television, imaginatively understood. 
In the discussion of mechanical aids to 
economy the purpose of American edu¬ 
cation of the two complementary but 
opposite approaches to the whole prob¬ 
lem, applied directly. The social mass 
education purpose can unquestionably 
be greatly furthered by exploitation of 
television. The scientific and scholarly 
puq^ose can possibly also be thus as¬ 
sisted, but surely to a less degree and in 
different fashion, Nowhere in the dis¬ 
cussion was heard serious consideration 
of the view that in fulfilling the central 
task of education you can teach without 
such teachers as require performance by 
the student which can be judged against 
the great standard of science itself and 
scholarship itself. No one subscribed to 
the illusion that the business of the 
school or university is merely to “expose" 
the student to knowledge or “give him 
experiences.” 

In the seventeenth century, John Bun- 
yan said: 

There’s no discouragement 

Gan make him once relent 

His first avowed intent 

To be a pilgrim. 

Certainly there was no discouragement 
here, On the contrary, we all seemed to 
be saying that emergencies, immediate 
and continuing, are our business. Three 
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positive reasons ’were offered by Dr. 
Adams for rejoicing like a strong man to 
nm a race*. 

1. The overwhelming repudiation of 
the allegations of the Reece Committee 
staff, an accomplishment for which we 
have to thank the leaders of a few edu¬ 
cational institutions and great founda¬ 
tions and among them, I may add, our 
own forceful and discerning president, 
Arthur Adams. 

2. Such statements as the following by 
Congressman Hinshaw to the American 
Legion’s National Security Commission, 
“Our stake in the atomic future is too 
high. Before America can have genuine 
confidence in its atomic tomorrow there 
must be clearer recognition of the indi¬ 
vidual. We must make more room for 
the development of brains. We need 
less conformity, less sameness.” 

3. American undergraduates, to whom 
Dr. Adams accorded high praise and 
who. Dr. Bush remarked, are more seri¬ 
ous than ever before, and include an 
ever-increasing nucleus of able and very 
promising young people. 

We shall be able to turn the great na¬ 
tional problem posed by the rising tide 
of students into an opportunity for bet¬ 
ter mass education and better university 
education if we can summon to our as¬ 
sistance the thousands of our fellow 
citizens who know in their hearts that 
science, the humanities, and the social 
sciences are no luxuries, but simple ne¬ 
cessities, if justice and liberty are to be 
understood and made to prevail. Dr. 
Heald said in his address last night 


that all of us have a responsibility to the 
state education conferences now being 
planned, preparatory to the White House 
conference, Mass-education problems 
being now so great and so easily de¬ 
scribed in terms of dollars and physical 
facilities, it is possible that tliese con¬ 
ferences may neglect higher education 
and the central intellectual and spiritual 
concerns of these two days of discussion. 
In the immediate future the Problems 
and Policies Commission purposes to 
focus attention on these central matters 
and their expression in universities, col¬ 
leges, and schools in the hope that we 
may continue to point out to the Coun¬ 
cil .some of the considerations which 
should take a central place in those na¬ 
tion-wide deliberations. We urge you 
to take as much part as you can and, so 
far as possible, to bring into the discus¬ 
sion the genuine leaders of thought who 
in fact influence standards and taste in 
our country—the scientists and scholars 
in the colleges and universities. 

We have considered many managerial 
problems of education in these two days, 
reminding ourselves constantly of the 
great and single purpose for which the 
whole enterprise of teaching and learn¬ 
ing daily goes forward: that we and our 
successors may be better men. The pur¬ 
pose is that we may be better in our 
minds and hearts, to the end that what 
we do in private and as a nation attempt¬ 
ing to assist in bringing order in the 
world will spring from the genuine un¬ 
derstanding of imaginative and disci¬ 
plined minds. 



Minutes of the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 

OCTOBER 14-15, 1954, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


T he Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion convened at 10:00 a.m. on October 
14> 1954* in the Williford Ballroom of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, 
Henry T, Heald, chancellor of New York 
University and chairman of the Council, 
presiding, The general theme of the 
meeting was “Preparing To Meet the Ris¬ 
ing Tide of Students/' 

An even five hundred persons reg¬ 
istered, including ninety-six representa¬ 
tives of fifty-five constituent members, 


sixteen representatives from seventeen 
associate members, three hundred and six¬ 
teen representatives of two hundred and 
fifty-three institutional members. Seven- 
teen nonmember colleges and universi¬ 
ties sent twenty representatives. Foun¬ 
dations were represented by three per¬ 
sons, government agencies by nine, mis¬ 
cellaneous organizations by fourteen, and 
Council committees and commissions by 
four. Members of the Council staff and 
individual guests made up the balance of 
the total. 


Opening Plenary Session 


The chairman of the Council, Henry 
T. Heald, opened the meeting at which 
time he called attention to the statement 
in the meeting program outlining its pur¬ 
pose and plan, including reference to the 
part the Problems and Policies Commit¬ 
tee of the Council had in the planning 
and operation of the program, 

Tile chairman of the Problems and 
Policies Committee, Dr, Gordon K. Chal¬ 
mers, president of Kenyon College, pre¬ 
sented the plan for the panel discussion, 
the guest speakers, the members of the 
Problems and Policies Committee, and 
those regularly in attendance at its meet¬ 
ings, who would constitute the panel to 
discuss the formal papers of the three 
guest speakers. The addresses were 
beamed to the question ''Educational 
goals, content, and practices—what de¬ 
velopments should we anticipate as we 
plan for expanding higher education?" 
The reply from the point of view of the 
natural sciences was made by Joel H, 
Hildebrand, professor emeritus of chem¬ 


istry, University of California. That for 
the social sciences was presented by 
Howard W. Odum, director emeritus of 
the Institute for Research in Social Sci¬ 
ences, through a paper read for him, be¬ 
cause of illness, by Gordon W. Black- 
well, director of the aforesaid institute. 
The reaction of the humanities to the 
question was presented by Douglas Bush, 
professor of English, Harvard University, 
At the conclusion of the formal pres¬ 
entations the papers were discussed by 
the members of the panel, which in¬ 
cluded: Henry T. Heald; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor of the University of Califor¬ 
nia at Berkeley and first vice-chairman 
of the Council; Katharine E. McBride, 
president of Bryn Mawr College and sec¬ 
ond vice-chairman of the Council; Walter 
E, Hager, president, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D*G., secretary of 
the Council; Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the Council; Albert C, Jacobs, presi¬ 
dent, Trinity College, Connecticut, and 
president of the Councirs Commission 
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on Student Personnel; Gordon K. Chal- gan; T. R. McConnell, professor of edu- 
meis, president, Kenyon College and cation, University of California; Franklin 
chairman of the Councirs Problems and D. Murphy, president, University of 
Policies Committee; and the following Kansas; Peter IP Oclegard, professor of 
members of the Problems and Policies political science, University of California. 
Committee: Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, At the conclusion of the panel discus- 
director, University of Notre Dame sion, the gist of which appears on pages 
Foundation; John R. Cunningham, presi- 70-77 of this issue of TirE Educational 
dent, Davidson College; Harlan H. Record, the session adjourned at 11:50 
Hatcher, president, University of Michi- a.m. 


Section Meetings 

Beginning at 2:00 p.m. and continuing agenda. The sections reconvened at 
until 5:00 p.m,, the meeting was divided 10:30 a.m. on October 15 and continued 
into six sections to discuss various phases their discussions until noon of that day, 
of the meeting theme. Each section The program of discussion in each of the 
chairman chose a limited number of is- six sections, together with their officers 
sues and problems from a common and speakers is given below: 


SECTION I 

Chairman: T, R. McConnell, Chief Consultant, Restudy of Higher Educa* 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 

Recorder: G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher 
Education 

Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 

How shall particular types of institutions define their functions: 

The publicly supported university? 

J. D. Williams, Chancellor, University of Mississippi 

The independent universitxj? 

David D. Henry, Executive Vice-Chancellor, New York University 
The publicly supported college? 

Eugene B. Elliott, President, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 

The Independent liberal arts college? 

Louis T. Benezet, President, Allegheny College 

The community college? 

Clifford G. Erickson, Assistant Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

How does a state prepare an acceptable state-wide program for the future of 
higher education which will take account of the varied functions of institutions 
within the state? 

A. J, Brumbaugh, Director of the Study, Council for the Study of 
Higher Education in Florida 
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SECTION II 

Chairman: Tins Rev, John J. Cavanaugh, Director, University of Notre 
Dame Foundation 

Recorder: GEoncE G* Deckeh, Chief, Educational Advisory Service, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 

WJmf can he done to increase eff\ciencij in me of present facilities, incliiding 
plant, administrative procedures, and instruction, to handle more student^ 

Is there a sound business procedure for determining whether or not an 
edncatlonal program is being operated efficiently? 

Frank D. Peterson, Comptroller, University of Kentucky 

Horn can we plan to make more effective use of physical facilities? 
Franklin D, Murphy, Chancellor, University of Kansas 

How does m individml institution relate its need for faGilities to the educational 
objectives approved by the faculty? 

How should a college or university organize to plan an adequate and 
acceptable building program? 

Jean Paul Mather, President, University of Massachusetts 
Can we provide an adequate number of dedicated, toell-qualified teachers? 

Are there special sources of teachers that should be tapped, e.g., persons 
desiring a change from professional practice, retired officers of the armed 
forces, capable retired professors? How can their capabilities for teaching 
be appraised? 

Asa S» Knowles, President, University of Toledo 

What tangible incentives can be provided, in addition to salary incentives, 
to increase the attractiveness of the college teaching profession? 

Urban H. Fleece, Staff Associate, National Catholic Educational Asso¬ 
ciation, [Because of Dr, Fleego^s departure for the Philippine Islands, 
his paper was read by Dr. George G. Decker, tlie Sections recorder,] 

SECTION m 

Chairman: John R, Cunningham, President, Davidson College 
Recorder: Theodore A. Distler, Executive Director, Association of American 
Colleges 

Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 
Can we provide adequate numbers of dedicated, well-quoUfied teachers? 

Are there special sources of teachers that should be tapped? 

Harvey M. Rice, President, College for Teachers at Buffalo, State 
University of New York 

Is there an optimum size for the four-year college? 

Hoto does a liberal arts college determine its optimum size? 

Robert Ward McEwen, President, Hamilton College 

If four-year colleges do not expand sufficiently to meet future needs, what 
results can we anticipate in the junior colleges? 

Turner H. Trimble, Adminishative Assistant to the Dean, Herzl 
Junior College 
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What are the implications of state and regional coordination in educational 
planningp 

Bow can a state association of colleges and universities assist in state-wide 
planning? 

John G. Bakes, President, Ohio University 

What contributions can regional compacts among states make toward 
maximizing educational resources? 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Director, Southern Regional Education Board 


SECTION IV 

Chairman: Kathasine E. McBride, President, Bryn Mawr College 
Recorder: Lewis B. Mayhew, Director, Committee on Liberal Arts Education, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Outfine of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 

As enrollments increase, are there ways to give talented students opportunities 
consistent with their interests and abilities and adequate for the needs of society? 

In what ways are talented students now being helped? 

Roy I. Grady, Acting Dean, The College of Wooster 

What are the special opportunities of the small college? 

Courtney C, Smith, President, Swarthmore College 

What are the special opportunities of the large university? 

O, Meredith Wilson, President, University of Oregon 

Opportuniiies for the future 

Clarence H, Faust, President, Fund for the Advancement of Edu¬ 
cation 


SECTION V 

Chairman: Harlan H. Hatcher, President, University of Michigan 
Recorder: Charles P. McCurdy, Jr., Executive Secretary, The State Uni¬ 
versities Association 

Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 

Should the present framework of four-year undergraduate education and the 
present system of graduate and professional education he continued; should 
a larger proportion of students be encouraged to take two-year terminal courses; 
or are there other alternatives? 

Carroll V, Newsom, Associate Commissioner, The University of the 
State of New York 

Is there an optimum size for specific types of schools? 

How does a liberal arts college determine Its optimum size? 

Russell D. Cole, President, Cornell College 

How does a large university determine its optimum size? 

Logan Wilson, President, University of Texas 

Should present colleges and universities he expanded and new ones established, 
or should the number of students permitted to attend institutions of higher 
education he limited to existing facilities? 
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Richard H. Sullivan, Executive Vice-President, Educational Testing 
Service 

Are there acceptable methods of decreasing the total time of formal education 
for superior students? 

William E. Stevenson, President, Oberlin College 
SECTION VI 

Chairman: Walter E. Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, Wash¬ 
ington, D»C. 

Hecorden Ralph Steetle, Executive pirector, Joint Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Television 

Outline of Discussion/ with Panel Speakers 

What will be the future effects on higher education of the world position of 
the United States? 

How will the quantity and quality of faculty members be affected by 
international exchange programs for scholars, by technical assistance 
projects abroad, etc.? 

Frederick L. Hovde, President, Purdue University 

How should American educational institutior\s modify curricula, relative 
sizes of departments, preparation of teachers, etc., to meet the increasing 
demand for graduates with proficiency in foreign languages and knowledge 
of foreign cultures? 

Donald J* Shank, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International 
Education 

What improvements can be made in methods of instruction to provide more 
effectively for increased enrollments? 

Can audio-visual aids increase the number of students a teacher can 
instruct without impairing the quality of instruction? 

Ronald Lowdermilk, Specialist in Radio and Television, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

How can institutions of higher learning and their regional and national organ- 
izations participate to best advantage in the state conferences and national 
conference to be sponsored by the Federal Government through the United 
States Office of Education? 

A, Lachlan Reed, Special Assistant to the Commissioner, Office of 
Education, Department of Plealtli, Education, and Welfare 


Dinner Session, October 14, 1954 


The dinner session convened at 8;20 
p,M, in the Grand Ballroom of the Con¬ 
rad Hilton Hotel, with Clark Kerr, first 
vice-chairman of the Council and chan¬ 
cellor of the University of California, 
Berkeley, presiding. Two hundred and 
sixty persons were in attendance. 

The Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, di¬ 


rector of the University of Notre Dame 
Foundation, gave the invocation. 

The honor guests at the head table 
were members of the Problems and Poli¬ 
cies Committee. 

The two addresses of tlie evening were 
delivered by Chancellor Henry T. Heald, 
the Councirs Chairman, and Arthur S. 
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Adams, president of the CouncU. Copies The dinner session adjourned at 9; 15 
of these addresses appear in this issue p.m. 
of The Educational Record. 


Business Session 


The Business Session convened at 9:10 
A.M. in the North Ballroom of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel with the chairman of the 
Council, Henry T. Heald, presiding. 

The first order of business was the 
consideration of the minutes of the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, which were 
presented by the secretary, Walter E. 
Hager. Upon motion duly made and 
seconded, U was voted that in view of the 
fact that the minutes of the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meeting had been published in 
The Educational Record for January 
1954 and that no corrections had been 
received in the offices of the Council, 
the meeting dispense with the formal 
reading of the minutes and that they be 
accepted as published. 

Report of the Nominating Comm/ttee 

The next item of business was the re¬ 
port of the Nominating Committee which 
consisted of the following members: 
Frederick A. Middlebush, president, Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, chairman; Helen D. 
Bragdon, executive director, American 
Association of University Women; Rev* 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, Uni¬ 
versity of Notre Dame; Troy H. Middle- 
ton, president, Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity; Frank H, Sparks, president, Wa¬ 
bash College, President Middleton pre¬ 
sented the following report on behalf 
of the Nominating Committee: 

For Chairman 

Virgil M. Hancher, president. State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, representing the Association 
of American Universities and the State 
University of Iowa 
For First Vice-Chairman 
James P. Baxter, 3rd, president, Williams 
College, representing the Association of 
American Colleges and Williams College 


For Second Vice-Chairman 
Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr College, representing Bryn Mawr 
College 

For Secretary 

Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teach¬ 
ers College, representing Wilson Teachers 
College 

For Treasurer 

Frederick P. H, Siddons, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D.C. 

For Assistant Treasurers 
Robert W. Broughton, staff associate, Amer¬ 
ican Council on Education 
Helen G. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 

For membership on the Executive Commit¬ 
tee for three-year terms 
Mark G. Schinnerer, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, representing the 
American Association of School Adminis¬ 
trators 

Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York Uni¬ 
versity, representing the American Society 
for Engineering Education and New York 
University 

It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be 
adopted after which 
It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1954-55 and as members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee thereof for the indicated 
term. 

Membership, Problems and Policies 
Commilfee 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, Gordon K. Chalmers, Dr. Ar¬ 
thur S. Adams, president of the Coun¬ 
cil, presented a recommendation from 
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the Executive Committee and the Frob- 
lems and Policies Committee of the 
Council, sitting together in accordance 
with the provision of the Councils con¬ 
stitution, of the following names of indi¬ 
viduals for election to the Problems and 
Policies Committee] 

For a tioo-year term October 1954 to Oc¬ 
tober 1956^ to complete the unexpired term 
of 7. Hillis Miller, deceased: 

John R. Cunningham, president, Davidson 
College 

For a three-year term October 1954 to Oc¬ 
tober 1957, to complete the unexpired term 
to which A, Whtiney Griswold was elected 
in 1953, which election he could not accept: 
Hugh S, Taylor, dean of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University 

For regular four-year terms October 1954 
to October 1958: 

■William S. Carlson, president, State Uni¬ 
versity of New York 

James R» Killian, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P,, president. Providence 
College 

It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by Dr, Adams be ac¬ 
cepted, after which 
It was unanimoiislij noted that the 
above individuals be elected to mem¬ 
bership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee for the term indicated. 

Financial Report and Budgets 

The chairman of the Council, Henry 
T. Heald, next presented the financial 
statements of the Council for the period 
January 1 to September 30,1954 for (a) 
the Council's General Fund, (b) Build¬ 
ing Fund, (c) Central Services Division, 
(d) Publications Fund. Copies of die 
statements were in the hands of those 
present. 

There being no questions on the finan¬ 
cial statements, the chairman proceeded 
to the next item of business, the pvesenta^ 
•tion of the proposed budgets for the 


Council for the calendar year 1955 as 
follows: 

a) General Fund, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1955, in the amount of 
$253,800; 

b) Building Fund, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1955, in the amount of 
$62,140 for total operating expenses; 

c) Central Services Division, for the period 
January 1 to December 81, 1955, in the 
amount of $75,400 for total expendi¬ 
tures; 

d) Publications Fund, for the period Janu¬ 
ary 1 to December 31, 1955, in the 
amount of $168,350 for total expendi¬ 
tures. 

Dr. Heald informed the meeting that 
the proposed budgets had been care¬ 
fully examined by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and that they were being pre¬ 
sented to the meeting witli the recom¬ 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
of the Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented and as indicated 
above for tlie fiscal year January 1 to De¬ 
cember 31, 1955. 

Report of tfie Resolutions Committee 

President A, N, Jorgensen of the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, then presented 
the report of that committee, which con¬ 
sisted of the following persons: A. N. 
Jorgensen, president, University of Con¬ 
necticut, chairman; Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
chancellor, University of Pittsburgh; Al¬ 
bert C. Jacobs, president, Trinity Col¬ 
lege; Katharine E. McBride, president, 
Bryn Mawr College; Reverend Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president, St. Louis Uni¬ 
versity. 

The report of the Resolutions Com¬ 
mittee follows; 

1. Whereas, Plans are under way for a 
series of state conferences on education cul¬ 
minating in a Wliite House Conference; and 
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Whereas, The members of the American 
Council on Education are vitally interested 
in the conferences and are eager to con¬ 
tribute to their success; therefore be it 

Resolvedy That the president of the Coun¬ 
cil be requested to communicate the interest 
of the members to the governors of the 
several states and offer the assistance of the 
Council and its members in the considera¬ 
tion of the problems of education—^botli 
public and private—^vvith higher education 
involved as well as elementary and second¬ 
ary education, 

2. Now therefore he U resolvedy That 
the American Council on Education express 
its appreciation to the American Association 
of Collegiate Regis b ars and Admissions 
Officers under the leadership of Ronald B. 
Thompson, past president of the association, 
foi; the preparation and distribution of the 
most informing and stimulating study en¬ 
titled The Impending Tidal Wave of Stu- 
dents. 

3. Now therefore he it resolved, That the 
American Council on Education express its 
appreciation to the National Association of 
Manufacturers and to Kenneth Brasted, the 
educational director of the association, for 
the preparation and distribution of the help¬ 
ful and informative publication entitled Our 
Colleges and Universities and their Financial 
Support. 

4. Now he it resolved. That the President 
and staff of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, as well as its retiring Chairman and 
the members of the various committees be 
commended for the fruitful work accom¬ 
plished during the past year; 

That particular appreciation be expressed 
for the planning and effort that made possi¬ 
ble the excellent conference on “Preparing 
to Meet the Rising Tide of Students'* and 

That we urge each member organization 


and institution of the Council to stimulate 
within its own membership and its contacts 
with tho general public, study, discussion, 
and action relating to the fundamental prob¬ 
lems dealt with at this conference and the 
valuable suggestions presented thereat, 
using for that purpose the full report to be 
made available. 

At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the above resolutions, the report was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates 
present 

Concfusron 

After tlie presentation of the above re¬ 
ports, Chancellor Ileald presented to the 
meeting those of the newly elected of¬ 
ficers of the Council and the members 
of its Executive and Problems and Poli¬ 
cies Committee who were in attendance 
at the Business Session. The incoming 
chairman, President Virgil M. Handier 
of the State University of Iowa made a 
brief statement of appreciation and dedi¬ 
cation. 

Dr. Heald then called for new business. 
No items of new business were presented 
by the delegates for consideration. 

With the announcement that the 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education would 
be held on October 6-7, 1955, at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D.C., and 
with the thanks of delegates present to 
Chairman Heald for his services during 
the past year, the Business Session of 
the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education was 
declared adjourned at 9:40 a.m. on Fri¬ 
day, October 15, 1954. 


Luncheon Session 

At 1 p.M. on October 15 the meeting Two hundred and seventy-two persons 
reconvened as a whole at luncheon in the were in attendance. The honor guests at 
Boulevard Room of the Conrad Hilton the top table were officers and members 
Hotel, Dr. Katharine E. McBride, second of the Executive Committee of the Coun¬ 
vice-chairman of the Council, presiding, cil. The invocation was given by Rev. 
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Walter D. Wagner, chaplain at North¬ 
western University and secretary of the 
National Association of College and Uni¬ 
versity Chaplains. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Gordon 
K. Chalmers, chairman of the Problems 
and Policies Committee, who presented 
an interpretative summary of the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Meeting under the tide 
"Higher Education in the 1960’s.” As 
part of the presentation, the chairman of 
each of the six sections presented a sum¬ 
mary report of the section which he or 
she chaired. Dr. Chalmers’ address along 
with the full text of the section reports 


appears elsewhere in this issue of The 
Educational Record. 

Dr, Adams, president of the Council, 
thereupon expressed his deep personal 
gratitude and that of the Council staff to 
the participants in the meeting, partic¬ 
ularly the Problems and Policies Com¬ 
mittee for the contributions they made to 
what appeared to be a very successful 
meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 3 p.m. on 
Friday, October 15, 1954, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Walter E. Hager, Secrefary, 
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Education of the Citizen Soldier 

GOVERNOR THEODORE R. McKELDIN 


M easuhed on the scale of history it 
is only yesterday that the common 
idea of a soldier was not far removed 
from FalstafFs description of his com¬ 
pany: ''Good enough to toss; food for 
powder, food for powder; they'll fill a pit 
as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, 
mortal men/' 

To this day you will find that brutal 
and cynical idea accepted in many parts 
of the world. Wherever it is believed 
that the state is master of men, and not 
men masters of the state, it follows that 
the soldier is merely the implement of 
power, much as the shovel and the hoe 
are implements of agriculture, The fact 
that the soldier is endowed with human¬ 
ity is a regrettable circumstance, to be 
i^ored as far as possible. Fascism and 
communism, like the despotisms that 
preceded them, exhaust every effort to 
reduce the soldier to nothing more than 
a cog in the military machine. 

It is the glory of democracy that it has 
recognized ever more effectively that a 
man-at-arms is still a man and that the 
time he spends in the service of the 
Republic should not be an interruption, 
but a continuation of his development 
as a citizen and a member of the com¬ 
munity even more valuable in time of 
peace than he is in time of war. This, 
as I understand it, is the aim of the edu¬ 
cational program in the Armed Forces. 


It is based on the theory that making a 
man a better soldier inevitably tends to 
make the same man a better citizen; 
and I believe that the theory is sound. 

In part, of course, it has been forced 
upon us. The increasing complexity of 
the weapons of war has steadily en¬ 
hanced the importance of brain above 
brawn, To hurl a javelin at an enemy 
live yards away put no great strain upon 
a man's ability to think; but to bring a 
piece of modern artillery to bear upon 
an enemy five miles away calls for brain 
work, even with all the gadgets that 
armament makers have invented to assist 
the artilleryman, To guide and control 
a war horse in battle required no more 
than a strong arm and a quick eye; but 
to guide and control a tank, arm and 
eye are not enough unless they are sup¬ 
plemented by a quick and accurate mind. 

More than that, the field gun and the 
tank are simplicity itself by comparison 
with some of the new weapons that are 
being introduced. Many of them, put 
into the hands of illiterate or stupid 
soldiers would be more dangerous to 
friend than to foe; so to that extent rais¬ 
ing the general educational level of the 
armed forces is not a matter of choice, it 
is a stern necessity, for in the modern 
world an ignorant army is an element of 
weakness, not of strength. 

Yet I think it is fair to say that military 
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necessity is not the only, nor the most 
important, motive behind the American 
system of education in the Armed Forces. 
Ours is a citizen army to an extent seen 
nowhere in the world since the early 
days of the Roman Republic. We have, 
it is true, a profession of arms; but the 
American professional is closer to the 
great mass of the citizenry than the pro¬ 
fessional soldier of any other nation. He 
is called upon for a great variety of serv¬ 
ices, some of them far removed from the 
art of war. Less than three years ago 
we called upon one for the most im¬ 
portant and most difficult of all possible 
services, that of leadership of the nation; 
and it is a commonplace for soldiers and 
sailors to be required to act as diplomat¬ 
ists, traders, judges, and proconsuls in 
far countries and under difficult con¬ 
ditions. 

It follows that the man in uniform 
ought to be the best-educated American 
alive, for there is no predicting at what 
moment he may be required to perform 
some nonmilitary duty that will tax his 
intellectual capacity along lines that have 
no relation to strategy or tactics. For 
the supreme duty of our Military Estab¬ 
lishment—^Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
is not to win wars but to assure the 
safety of the nation, an objective that 
sometimes depends upon the physical 
strength, but more often upon the brains 
and character of our armed men. 

There is also the consideration that for 
the vast majority of personnel, service in 
the Armed Forces is not a career, but an 
interlude in their lives. These men 
should be returned to civilian life more, 
not less, competent citizens than they 
were before tliey entered the Armed 
Forces. This is the means by which 
the Military Establishment can justify 
the expense of its maintenance in time 
of peace. Subjection to rigid discipline 
is in itself a form of education. It can, 
of course, be brutalizing, but it need 
not be; if discipline can be combined 


with a broadening of his intellectual in¬ 
terests, the man subjected to it emerges 
better equipped than he was before to 
act the part of an enlightened citizen. 

Historically, democracies have always 
viewed standing armies with dread, and 
with good reason because, historically, 
they have always represented a dead 
expense and, all too often, a threat to 
civil liberty. This country, almost alone 
among the great powers, is endeavoring 
to convert what has been a liability into 
an asset, by making its Armed Forces 
primarily into guarantees of its physical 
safety, but secondarily into guarantees of 
its moral and spiritual safety by turning 
out men who are better trained in the 
uses of liberty, To the extent that we 
succeed, the money spent on national 
defense will not be a dead expense, but 
in part an investment that in years to 
come will yield handsome returns in 
better citizenship. 

It is for this reason that I, as an Ameri¬ 
can citizen, take great pride in the educa¬ 
tional program of the Armed Forces and 
am anxious to see it ever more closely 
integrated with the educational program 
in civilian life. It is, if you will have 
it so, an experiment. It has not been 
tried on any comparable scale by any 
other great nation, so we cannot make 
any unqualified assertions as to how it 
will turn out. But it is an experiment 
based on faith in the ability of the aver¬ 
age man to add to his own human value 
if given the opportunity; and it is on that 
faith that our Republic was founded, 

For, as Justice Holmes pointed out in 
one of his memorable decisions, the 
whole United States is itself an experi¬ 
ment. In 1776 men had never success¬ 
fully governed themselves for more than 
a short period, but the Founding Fathers 
believed that it could be done, and to 
that belief pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. In the 
179 years that have followed, their faith 
has been justified with a brilliance that 
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has amazed and sometimes disconcerted 
the rest of the world. We, their heirs, 
therefore should never hesitate to try any 
experiment based on faith in die average 
man’s ability and willingness to raise 
himself on the scale of civilization. 

No doubt every rational man—includ¬ 
ing first of all generals and admirals— 
regrets the necessity for the existence of 
armed forces, In the New Jerusalem 
there will be none, for none will be 
needed, But we, unfortunately, do not 
live in the New Jerusalem, but in a world 
that is filled with evil and therefore filled 
with peril, so we have no choice but to 
stand alertly on guard. It does not fol¬ 
low, however, that this necessity shall 
remain an unmixed evil, for it is within 
our power to convert it, at least in part, 
into a positive good by making it the 
training school of a better citizenship. 

Classical scholars have long agreed 
that Pericles’ oration at the funeral of 
the men fallen in defense of Athens was 
one of the greatest orations ever de¬ 
livered, perhaps the greatest; and the 
highest point of that oration was his 
claim that Athens had been the school 


of Greece. If America can demonstrate 
to the world how to turn her armed 
might into a source of intellectual and 
moral strength, she will to that extent 
instnict the world; and that would give 
us a claim to being the school, not of a 
single nation, but of all mankind. 

It is a lordly ambition, perhaps so 
lordly diat it is impossible of human 
attainment. But when were Americans 
deterred from undertaking an enterprise 
because others said it was impossible? 
Our history has been a long story 
of achieving one impossible feat after 
another, and we are no true sons of our 
fathers if the fact that a thing has never 
been done before will stop us from at¬ 
tempting it if it seems to be a good thing. 

Accordingly, I salute the people who 
are carrying forward the educational pro¬ 
gram in the Armed Forces as men en¬ 
gaged in a peculiarly American enter¬ 
prise, as American as the Kentucky rifle, 
as American as the covered wagon, above 
all as American as the high resolve that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 



Perspectives for the Education of Women^ 

ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 

S OME pictures in Life, a few years ago, £ul of yearbooks and basketball games 
depicted the responsibilities of and all the dramatic productions, and 
women. The £rst set of pictures showed so forth, that the teacher has to take part 
a maiTied woman with a husband and in. Then I would show a long line of 
five children to take care of. There was young people whom she has counseled 
a picture of thirty-five beds that had to over the years, and who look back to 
be made in one week’s time, and another her probably as “Mrs, Chips,” I would 
picture with all the food that had to see her taking part in many phases of 
be prepared, all die spinach and the community life. If we look at the 
puddings and the baby formulas and business woman, we tliink of her prob- 
everything else. In addition to that, you lems widi customers. We see a room- 
saw this woman being the chauffeur of ful of telephones all ringing at once, 
the family, driving her children to school. And we would see her, also, in various 
bringing them home, taking them to their capacities in the activities of the com- 
dancing lessons and to the Scouts and munity. This may seem rather facetious, 
the Camp Fire Girls and to Sunday but I think Life did a rather interesting 
School, to their elocution lessons, and dramatization of the daily routines of a 
to all the other things that a well-inte- woman’s life, 

grated child has to experience today. Maybe the multiple responsibilities of 
Then you saw her standing in long lines, women bring them insoluble problems, 
being the purchasing agent of the family, Maybe, on the other hand, we can find 
buying the draperies and underwear and some means by which tliey can achieve a 
food and one thing after another. In sub- tranquillity in their work, a sense of 
sequent pictures, you saw her at home value in what they are doing and a feel¬ 
helping her children with their school ing of competence as they approach 
work, entertaining the executive commit- tlrese different responsibilities, 
tee of the Rotary for dinner, and trying Certainly American women in the past 
to look scintillating at the spring country three decades have been assuming ex¬ 
club formal panding responsibilities in the public 

That series of pictures showed one and business affairs of the nation, and 
aspect of the American woman’s respon- adding new dimensions for their lives, 
sibilities, but we could add a few more. These dimensions are related not only 
She is out working for the American to die specific jobs they are doing, but 
Association of University Women, the also to a perspective of the individual in 
League of Women Voters, and in one or a changing society. Inventions, increas- 
another community social service pro- ing industrialization speeded up by three 
gram. If I were drawing some pictures wars, mass production, machines, new 
of my ovra about the teachers of this ideologies, and maybe patterned think- 
country, I would show a roomful of ing have crowded in on the individual 
papers that had to be corrected by the Simultaneously have come a tremendous 
next day. I would show another room- expansion of knowledge, new approaches 

’Ptinted by special permission of the Asso- human equality, and a revolutionary 
elation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, surging of mankind around the world. 
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From the best evidence we have at 
the present time, we can certainly antici¬ 
pate that more women, in the foreseeable 
future, will be involved in these multiple 
responsibilities outlined in the pictures 
in Life —responsibilities they will have 
to be prepared for: homemaking, gain¬ 
ful employment, and citizenship* It 
seems evident that they must learn how 
to correlate their need for their own 
personal development with the conflict¬ 
ing demands of these various areas. If 
our education is to aid in developing 
more effective personalities and more 
stable families, both men and women 
must come to understand, better than 
they do, their evolving roles and the 
factors which influence their behavior. 
Since tlie satisfactions and the stresses 
which women experience in their lives 
stem very much from the attitudes and 
the interests of men, you certainly can¬ 
not study one sex without the other, 
The Commission on the Education of 
Women of the American Council on 
Education has been endeavoring, since 
1953 when it was established, to identify 
the more urgent problems which con¬ 
front American women, to stimulate 
studies of these, and to encourage fresh 
and more critical thinking on what can 
be done about them. 

People around the country are raising 
such queries as these: Are we really help¬ 
ing women in our educational programs 
to develop their highest potentialities? 
Are women possibly deterring their own 
development by a lack of clear purpose? 
Are we able to find means, through our 
philosophy of living, which can help 
them to adjust to these multiple respon¬ 
sibilities and to live happily and effec¬ 
tively in the different stages of their 
lives, when very different things are 
asked of them? 

Many educational institutions have 
been most helpful during this year and 
a half. College presidents, deans, fac¬ 
ulty representatives, research directors. 


alumni and alumnae have given their 
ideas and their service to the commis¬ 
sion. In addition, business people and 
people of the press and in public rela¬ 
tions have talked with us about their 
special concerns in the education of 
women, The National Institutes of 
Health, during this past year, awarded 
Cornell University funds to develop a 
four-year program which the Commis¬ 
sion on the Education of Women encour¬ 
aged, having to do with social and cul¬ 
tural factors affecting the conflicts and 
adjustments among American women. 
That program was initiated in the fall 
of 1954, We are looking forward to 
periodic reports from this special pro¬ 
gram which is being directed by John 
Dean and Robin Williams, Jr. 

The commission recognizes that much 
has been written and said on the roles 
of women and about their education. 
However, little has been done to unite 
the forces of education, business, reli¬ 
gion, and government in exploring means 
by which the interests and abilities of 
women may be challenged and utilized 
more fully, and this the commission is 
undertaking to do. 

T|^rp probably are two types of sig¬ 
nificantly dangerous women in American 
life: the apathetic and the discontented, 
Certainly there are many who find no 
unusual complications in their lives, but 
a significant number have experienced 
apprehensions, guilt, frustration, and 
boredom. Some have lost their sense 
of importance and feel they are wasting 
their capacities either in household rou¬ 
tines or in meaningless leisure. Others 
consider they are participating only par¬ 
tially or indirectly in those activities for 
which are reserved the most highly 
prized symbols of prestige and the most 
sought-after rewards in American life, 
those activities which are concerned with 
the business and the professional world. 
Except in the role of mother, which lasts 
a comparatively short period of time in 
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modern families, typically feminine pur¬ 
suits do not seem to offer the comparable 
satisfactions to women that the pursuits 
in business and industiy offer to men. 

The homemaker and mother is the 
generalist in human relations, but she 
certainly has responsibilities which re¬ 
quire competence in many areas. In an 
age of specialization and professionalism, 
the generalist career provides many hu¬ 
man satisfactions, social values, and 
broadening influences, but it demands 
much of the human being in reason and 
skills, and frequently is accompanied by 
hazards of incompetence. 

While women are working in practic¬ 
ally every type of employment and now 
have a much wider choice of fields than 
they have ever had before, their remu¬ 
neration and their opportunities for ad¬ 
vancement are not comparable with 
those for men in this country, If you 
ask of a person that she have high skills 
and a long period of educational devel¬ 
opment, then that individual may very 
well expect to have the opportunity to 
advance, and to receive compensation on 
the same basis as her brothers. In a 
period when there are such critical short¬ 
ages as Dr. Dael Wolfle has described, 
particularly in the teaching field, there 
are questions being phrased as to why 
few women reach administrative, high- 
ranking instructional, or other top posts 
in the profession. Are they inadequately 
educated? Do they lack die motivation 
for developing themselves so that they 
will merit recognition both from the 
standpoint of responsibility and from the 
standpoint of remuneration? Or are 
they just not considered? 

There are dramatic changes in the 
lives of women. From the time of their 
education in the elementary schools 
through the secondary schools, their edu¬ 
cation is quite comparable with that of 
boys. There are some differences in 
vocational offerings for them, possibly 
some differences in physical education 


programs, but, in general, their programs 
are very similar. But it is at die junior 
high school level, then particularly in 
high school, and again in college that 
this dual orientation comes for girls and 
men. The question of marriage or a 
job or marriage and a job—here are 
choices that women have to make which 
men do not. 

I have not heard of a boy who had 
to base his major in college on whether 
he was going to be married or not; 
and I have often heard girls who have 
come into the offices of counselors and 
cleans in the colleges and universities 
around this country say, 'Tm not quite 
positive of what I ought to major in. I 
expect to be married. Will the kind of 
job which I may have for a short time 
be such that it will fit into the life of my 
husband?'' Particularly now, when men 
are going all over the world, sometimes 
their wives may go with them. It is a 
question of ''How long shall I stay in any 
one job? How soon will I be uprooted? 
Is it worthwhile to take a long-term 
period of education if this may be dis¬ 
rupted time after time in the kind of 
life which I lead after college?" 

So far as capacity to learn is con¬ 
cerned, the human development scien¬ 
tists have come to considerable agree- 
inei:\t on the fact that differences be¬ 
tween the abilities of men and women 
are much less important than the differ¬ 
ences in motivational patterns. 

Take a boy or girl at seventeen. Let's 
assume they have equal psychological 
and mental abilities. The boy is plan¬ 
ning to be an engineer or a doctor or 
a lawyer or a businessman, He may 
have a very clear sense of direction of 
what he wants. The girl, on the other 
hand, may be less strongly motivated, 
less simply motivated because of her 
dual orientation; and what an individual 
does in the time dimension with personal 
resources depends on sustained effort, 
persistence of motives, and a sense of 
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(liiection. Under these circumstances, 
it is rather reasonable to expect that the 
motivation may not be there for the girl, 
and that in the long run she will not 
achieve as much in her high school class 
as the boy with the same abilities* 

Many women, we find, say they see 
little relationship between what they 
study and their long-range responsibili¬ 
ties. Students are not given an adequate 
view of their future obligations and fu¬ 
ture opportunities or a realistic approach 
to the kind of conflicts which they have 
in these dual roles, and the contributions 
which they might make in their lives at 
different stages. Then they will also say 
that after college they were not stimu¬ 
lated enough in school or in their adult 
roles to continue intellectual or other 
creative pursuits after they completed 
their formal education* 

Others consider that they lack knowl¬ 
edge as to how to function effectively 
in a community, and that the adult edu¬ 
cation programs are not meeting their 
needs. During the period when their 
children are in school and their husbands 
are at the prime of their careers, they 
concentrate on the development of their 
children and homemaking. They find 
this interesting and challenging, but they 
lose contact with their formal educational 
training for a vocation, Tliey may not 
have time to do all the things in the 
community they would like to do* At 
age forty-five, instead of retiring, they 
would like to look forward to at least 
twenty years of vigorous productive life 
of some sort or another, and it doesn’t 
always have to be paid employment* 
These are the kinds of things that stu¬ 
dents coming out of college and older 
women are saying that our colleges are 
not paying enough attention to. 

There are a good many stereotypes that 
we have about women. I have spent 
considerable time abroad at various col¬ 
leges and universities in community de¬ 
velopment projects, particularly since 


the war. The kind of concept which 
many people overseas have of American 
women is that they are the most favored 
people in the world, that they have the 
greatest opportunity in the world. Then 
when European women see all the maga¬ 
zines that are sent over and hear about 
what may be going on in this country, 
they begin to think, too, that American 
women are pampered by their husbands, 
that they are all on nine-day diets, or 
after personality prescriptions of some 
sort or another, or seeking some kind of 
new gadget so they will have less to do 
in the home. 

I was very much impressed when a 
very distinguished woman in this coun¬ 
try told me that during World War II, 
when she was abroad visiting some of 
the installations of our Army, she talked 
with a very bright young GI, who said, 
'Tou know, we have been seeing what 
the women of these countries, where we 
have been fighting and which we have 
been occupying, are doing in the under¬ 
ground movement, and the kind of lead¬ 
ership which they can bring to their na¬ 
tion,” Then this GI said, ^‘You know, 
my outfit has been talking about the 
American girl. We think she’s beautiful. 
We think she’s bright. We think she’s 
interesting. But you know, we don’t 
have the same sense of feeling that she 
can bring the leadership to her nation 
after this war is over, as some of these 
other women over here who have had 
to make all kinds of sacrifices.” Prob¬ 
ably some of those GTs never knew the 
sacrifices that the home folks were mak¬ 
ing. Probably they have never under¬ 
stood the really deepest feelings and in¬ 
terests of the girls with whom they have 
held hands in the movies in the dark. 
Probably they have never even sought 
to find out, and probably the girls have 
never even shown them what their best 
abilities are. 

Some very interesting shidies have 
been conducted at Barnard College on 
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the attitudes of college women about 
what their roles will he in the future in 
their relationships with the men they are 
dating. A good many of them say they 
have to play down their intellectual abili¬ 
ties^ that boys do not like intellectually 
superior women. They have to be cling¬ 
ing vines, even though they may walk 
rings around the boys who take them 
out in their yellow convertibles in the 
moonlight. Their parents are saying to 
them, “Now, get good grades. It would 
be terrible if Mary next door came home 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key and you 
didn't do quite so well. But don t be too 
bright. You know you want to be mar¬ 
ried, too." And then college professors 
may either play down their abilities and 
say, *‘Oh, don't bother about this course. 
You're going to get married anyway," 
or, on the other hand, forget all about 
the fact they might be married some 
day, maybe very quickly after college, 
and urge them to go to graduate school 
immediately to prepare for professional 
careers. So, you see, we set up for the 
women of this country veiy different 
concepts of what we want them to do, 
and it makes it extremely diflScult to 
have the kind of serenity and tranquillity 
which one would have if one could really 
develop the wholeness of personality. It 
would be very helpful if it were accepted 
in this nation that women naturally are 
going to make contributions in science, 
art, music, philosophy, and theology; 
that different people will have different 
patterns of living, and that the difficulties 
and the successes in one pattern of life 
may mean a great deal to some women, 
very little to others. 

Numerous colleges and universities 
are aware of these issues and are under¬ 
taking special studies of the character¬ 
istics, aptitudes, roles, and education of 
women. Of approximately 1,090 col¬ 
leges in this country in which women 
are enrolled, 428 have been in communi¬ 
cation with the Commission On the Edu¬ 


cation of Women about their educa¬ 
tional programs. Of these, 12S have 
really significant research which they are 
undertaking on women's education. One 
hundred eighteen have indicated some 
different and fresh approaches to the in¬ 
terests of their women students, 

These studies which are going on 
around the country cover a wide variety 
of subjects, but they are related pri¬ 
marily to women in modem society and 
their changing status, and to cultural 
and social factors vi^hich affect their roles 
and their adjustment. Much research is 
being done on personality development, 
and I am happy to say that much more 
is going on now to study motivations and 
to develop motivation techniques. Prob¬ 
ably if we had better instruments for 
the study of motivations, we would find 
some of the things which we thouglit 
were important in determining the 
growth of women might not be so impor¬ 
tant, and others would be far more sig¬ 
nificant than we have considered in the 
past 

Then there are programs in many 
parts of the country to determine the 
achievements of girls at different levels 
in education, Colleges seem to be both¬ 
ered considerably about what the rela¬ 
tive importance should be between gen¬ 
eral education, vocational education, and 
family relations and homemaking courses 
in the curriculum for women. Others 
are evaluating their guidance programs, 
field work experiences, and extracurricu¬ 
lar activities in the light of women's 
needs and their newer opportunities. 
Others are making alumnae surveys, try¬ 
ing to study what has happened to their 
graduates, and to interpret to the un¬ 
dergraduates in their institutions what 
may be the long-range role of women; 
to bring alumnae back and be able to 
help them as well as to have the alumnae 
help the younger women to understand 
their long-range interests better than 
they have in the past. Leisure-time in- 
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terests seem to be important Many self- 
studies are being done around the coun¬ 
try on programs for women. 

The woman who will play a construc¬ 
tive role in American life will not be the 
woman all ready to go off but not know¬ 
ing in which direction to shoot, nor will 
she be either the passive or discontented 
person. She will be the woman who, by 
virtue of her education and the clarity of 
her thinking, and by her experience and 
judgment, can raise the cultural status 
of her family and contribute to their 
psychological and emotional develop¬ 
ment and can bring a wider range of 
vision to her business and professional 
life. 

A great Oxford scholar once was asked 
what he considered the chief barrier to 
world peace, and he said the limited per¬ 
spective of the individual. Education 
must infuse a new quality into our 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, and give 
a deeper understanding and wider 
knowledge and finer power of response 
to human needs. 

So if women are assuming expanding 
responsibilities,, in the first place per¬ 
haps we should say their greatest need 
will be for a liberalizing program that 
teaches the interrelationship of knowl¬ 
edge, But there is no one pattern of 
education suitable for all women, just 
as there is no one pattern suitable for 
all men. Diversity is necessary, and all 
the present evidence supports the im¬ 
portance of women having broad and 
differential opportunities rather than an 
educational program designed for one 
sex. 

The second perspective for the educa¬ 
tion of women is likewise universal and 
applies to both men and women stu¬ 
dents: that is, the development of atti¬ 
tudes and abilities which will enable 
them to become useful citizens capable 
of influencing society and their culture, 
Certainly the quality of alert and ag¬ 
gressive individualism is essential to 


good citizenship in a democracy, and 
the most effective society we believe con¬ 
sists of individuals who are independent 
in their attitudes. They must think for 
themselves, but they must be willing to 
subordinate their individual gains when 
necessary for the common good. 

The scene is Borne. It was shortly 
after World War II. People had come 
from all over Italy to hear Corbino, the 
Minister of the Treasury, speak on the 
problems of Italy, As you know, in the 
Italian Parliament one sits according to 
one's political hue. Away over on one 
side sit the Communists and away over 
on the other side sit the Monarchists. 
Corbino spoke, He made a brilliant ad¬ 
dress. He was a professor of economics 
at the University of Naples, highly re¬ 
spected. There was tremendous ap¬ 
plause. 

Then I saw a young woman rise in 
the back of the room, one of the first 
women elected to the Parliament of 
Italy, aged twenty-six, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Florence. 
She didut speak from her seat where 
the microphones were stretched along 
the desk. She walked right down the 
center aisle and by-passed the members 
of the cabinet sitting there, and went 
up and stood on the dais by De Gasperi, 
then the Prime Minister of Italy; and 
Bianca Bianchi, the first woman to speak 
from that rostrum, made a stirring plea 
for an opportunity for freedom in educa¬ 
tion in her country, and for an oppor¬ 
tunity for individuals to be able to de¬ 
velop themselves and to have their con¬ 
tributions in life, whatever they might 
be, accepted by the people. At the end 
of that speech, which was very brief, 
there was tremendous applause, even 
greater than that for Corbino. It came 
from the Communists and the Mon¬ 
archists and those in the center alike, 
and that evening the Borne newspapers 
carried in the headlines her plea for an 
opportunity for the individual to be able 
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to develop himself significantly and then 
to use his abilities. I have a feeling 
that what Bianca Bianchi said, applying 
to both men and women, has particular 
application in our nation, too, and 
around the world, and may mean more 
to the kind of peace which we may hope 
to have, both for the individual and 
the nations, than we would judge. 

Certainly to be effective citizens who 
will participate devotedly hi public mat¬ 
ters, women must acquire a knowledge 
and sensitivity about community and 
national and international affairs, as well 
as about the issues human beings face. 
They need to know how to function 
effectively in citizenship activities, 

A third perspective for women s edu¬ 
cation is related to foundations for a 
successful career, in whatever pattern 
of life they wish to undertake. Some 
of the colleges and universities, as a re¬ 
sult of theii* own studies and others 
stimulated by the Commission on the 
Education of Women, are developing 
different approaches in their offerings 
for women students. 

There are courses which present a phi¬ 
losophy of living and growth in modern 
times to help students relate themselves 
to the world and to their long-range in¬ 
terests. Note here the emphasis on inner 
satisfactions, appreciations, and taste in 
that philosophy of growth. Some col¬ 
leges are adopting progiums of general 
education. A third approach has been 
through experimentation in courses on 
family living and child care and mar¬ 
riage—such things as courses offered not 
only in home economics and through 
psychology and sociology, but on insur¬ 
ance, on family security and family 
finance in consumer problems; and pro¬ 
grams in the arts and sciences designed 
for women’s homemaking and leisure 
pursuits. Other schools are emphasizing 
participation in leadership in communi¬ 
ties—putting in programs to help a 
woman be the president of the League 


of Women Voters or the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, to func¬ 
tion on school boards or housing com¬ 
mittees, on committees on educational 
and other public needs in her com¬ 
munity. 

Another area of development is in 
the field of work experiences, not only 
in vocations but in community service 
projects, A good many conferences are 
being held around the country related 
to the adult roles of women. There 
are many expansions and improvements 
in guidance and placement services, It 
may very well be in the guidance areas 
that we can do the most to help women 
students to recognize their different re¬ 
sponsibilities and the range of roles 
which they may play at different periods 
in their lives. New occupational majors 
are being introduced in colleges to meet 
the increased opportunities for women 
in specialized areas, A significant de¬ 
velopment is taking place in courses 
for the mature woman^ so that she 
can refresh herself in her vocatfon—pro¬ 
grams that will satisfy not only voca¬ 
tional interests but other cultural and 
spiritual needs. 

And so we see that all of this indicates 
a veiy healthy aspect of what is going 
on around the country. It is an attitude 
of inquiry and experimentation. Ad¬ 
ministrators, curriculum committees, re¬ 
search directors, faculty, students, and 
community leaders together are begin¬ 
ning to examine and re-examine the 
educational programs which they are 
offering to their women students. These 
studies will not necessarily lead to gen¬ 
eral conclusions, but I have a feeling 
that the fermentation that is taking 
place in the colleges and universities 
of this country may well provide oppor¬ 
tunities by which women can resolve 
some of their own needs and not leave 
them up to the college presidents and 
the deans, and enable institutions to 
solve some of their own problems, 
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The Commission on the Education of 
Women, we anticipate, will publish an 
interim report in the early part of 1955.* 
It is continuing to encourage further re¬ 
search on the lives of girls and women, 
and self-studies by educational institu¬ 
tions of their ow'n offerings for women 
students. The commission also wants 
to encourage experimental educational 
programs for women, to stimulate an 
evaluation of available data that is perti¬ 
nent to the education of women, and, 
insofar as funds may be available, to 
disseminate information about the re¬ 
search and experimental studies on pa»- 

’//oiu Fare American Women?, published 
April 1965, by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation. 


ticular problems. It plans to encourage 
thoughtful action on these through con¬ 
ferences, publications, and radio and 
television programs. 

I tliink we must recognize that the 
problems of women’s education are no 
more complex or more urgent than are 
the problems of men’s education. Both 
need persistent and imaginative study 
in relation to the needs and pressures 
of the time. These are difficult and com¬ 
plex undertakings, but there is every 
reason to have confidence that they will 
contribute to more critical thinking 
about educational programs and to a 
better understanding by men and 
women of each other. 



Accrediting in the Public Interest 

MANNING M. PATTILLO 


I N recent years we have witnessed a 
tremendous upsurge of interest in col¬ 
lege and university accrediting. This 
has resulted in part from the forceful 
presentation of the abuses of accrediting 
by former Chancellor R. G. Gustavson 
and other officers of the National Com¬ 
mission on Accrediting. In part it has 
been stimulated by the efforts of leaders 
of accrediting agencies to devise better 
methods of evaluating institutions. Not¬ 
ably^ the dramatic developments in the 
Middle States Association, especially the 
employment by that association of large 
visiting committees representing diverse 
professional interests, have stirred the 
imagination of many college and uni¬ 
versity administrators. Also, the in¬ 
volvement of some of the accrediting 
agencies in the highly controversial field 
of athletic reform has brought accredit¬ 
ing to the attention of persons who were 
not clearly aware of it previously. The 
specification of accredited status as a 
factor in eligibility for financial support 
of higher institutions by the Federal 
Government, foundations, and other or¬ 
ganizations has likewise contributed to 
the interest in accrediting. 

No one should object to tliis increased 
awareness of accrediting problems, and 
even the accompanying controversy has 
not been without its beneficial effects. 
What I think is unfortunate in the dis¬ 
cussion of accrediting is that it has been 
concerned almost exclusively with or¬ 
ganizational and jurisdictional matters, 
to the neglect of a consideration of some 
of the more fundamental problems— 
problems calling for intellectual analysis, 
not organizational negotiation. And 
then, growing out of these intellectual 
problems are far-reaching questions of 


public interest which we as academic 
officers, looking primarily after our own 
immediate interests, have largely ig¬ 
nored. My purpose Is to discuss briefly 
some of these problems and then to sug¬ 
gest several ways in which the public 
interest might be better served by 
accrediting agencies. 

My remarks are made from the point 
of view of general accrediting, that is, 
of the type of accrediting carried on by 
the six regional associations/ These 
are purely personal observations based 
on several years of intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with accrediting operations. Al¬ 
though much of what I have to say may 
be equally applicable to agencies that 
accredit professional schools and other 
specialized programs within colleges and 
universities, I am thinking primarily of 
total institutional accrediting. 

Quo//faf/ve and quanthaf/ve 
metfiods of appraisal 

About twenty years ago thoughtful 
students of higher education began to 
make a distinction between what have 
been called "qualitative"’ methods of 
evaluating colleges and universities and 
"quantitative” measures of excellence. 
Informed persons at that time felt that 
too great reliance had been placed on 
rather arbitrarily adopted arithmetic 
standards, such as the requirement that 
an institution, to be accredited, had to 
have an endowment of at least $500,000. 
As a result of this trend of thought, most 

^Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and Western 
College Association. 
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accrediting agencies revised their pro¬ 
cedures in the direction of more gen¬ 
eral standards or criteria with fewer 
mathematical specifications. Statistical 
measures were not abandoned, but they 
were refined and came to assume less 
importance in decisions on the accred¬ 
ited status of institutions, In view of 
this history it is strange that much of 
the current discussion of accrediting 
seems to assume that the "qualitative'' 
approach is a novel idea. 

Moreover, the use of the term "quali¬ 
tative,” as meaning the opposite of 
'"quantitative,” has caused confusion of 
thought, since the quantitative measures 
that have been used by accrediting 
agencies were believed, at the time of 
their adoption, to be valid measures of 
quality, and many of the "qualitative” 
criteria, upon close scrutiny, are found 
to be partly quantitative, Let me illus¬ 
trate this: One of the regional accredit¬ 
ing agencies, in its evaluations of insti¬ 
tutions, emphasizes institutional self- 
study as an evidence of quality. This 
agency says, 

If an institution is genuinely concerned 
. about the improvement of its work, it will 
study its problems in the most thorough 
manner possible, It will desire to guide its 
activities in the light of facts and will set 
about securing the facts it needs in a me¬ 
thodical manner, using whatever techniques 
of investigation are suitable to the purpose, 
An important characteristic of an effective 
educational institution is that it be con¬ 
tinuously engaged in the study of its own 
problems, using the accepted techniques of 
educational investigation to derive new 
knowledge and to improve practice in refer¬ 
ence to institutional problems.* 

On the face of it this is a qualitative 
criterion. But how is it to be applied? 
As we read on, we find that "the alert- 

* “Institutional Study,” Reolsed Manual of 
Accrediting (Chicago; Commission on Colleges 
.md Universities, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1941), chap, 
X, p. 1. 


ness of the institution in making intelli¬ 
gent investigations of its program and 
services will be judged in part by the 
number and value of the studies that 
have been made in recent years Note 
tliat the "number , . . of the studies” is 
quantitative. And further, "The effec¬ 
tiveness of die institution's study of its 
own problems will be judged in part 
by the attitude of the administration and 
faculty and by the degree of financial 
support that is provided for such ac¬ 
tivities.”* "The degree of financial sup¬ 
port” is, again, quantitative. The point 
I am making is that the problem of 
accrediting methods is not solved merely 
by the advocacy of the qualitative ap¬ 
proach, as though quality and quantity 
had no relation to one another. What 
we are really seeking are criteria, 
whether qualitative or quantitative, that 
are genuine indicators of educational ex¬ 
cellence, The distinction between "qual¬ 
itative” and "quantitative” and the 
equating of these with "good” and "evil,” 
respectively, is too superficial an analysis 
of a difficult intellectual problem. But 
I mention this only in passing, because 
I do not believe it is central to our 
discussion. 

The important thing to note is that 
"qualitative” procedures have now been 
in use for twenty years, and we have 
had a good deal of experience with them. 
It has become increasingly clear that 
this approach, although not subject to 
the same objections as were leveled 
against a purely arithmetic kind of eval¬ 
uation, gives rise to serious problems. 
For one thing, it places a premium on 
individual and small group judgments. 
The greatest possible care must be exer¬ 
cised in securing examiners in whose 
judgment the accrediting agency and 
academic persons at large can have con¬ 
fidence. The administrator who thinks 
his faculty is better than the examining 

* Ibid,, p. 4. 
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committee says it is can always charge 
that the process by which the examiners 
made their judgment was highly sub¬ 
jective, and, of course, he is right—^the 
judgment was subjective. The judg¬ 
ment can be well informed, it can be 
made on the basis of an intensive con¬ 
sideration of all the relevant informa¬ 
tion, it can be systematic in the sense 
that it takes into account institutional 
features that are specified in advance, 
but in the final analysis It is subjective, 
and a different committee might well 
have made a different judgment. The 
judgments of examining committees are, 
of course, reviewed by some other body 
which is usually larger and more repre¬ 
sentative than the original committee, 
but the fact remains that there is a 
strong element of subjectivity through¬ 
out the entire procedure. 

When the significance attached to 
arithmetic standards in accrediting is re¬ 
duced, and greater reliance is placed on 
the personal judgments of examiners, 
that is, when the “qualitative” approach 
is adopted, the accrediting agency lays 
itself open to the charge that its de¬ 
cisions are arbitrary and its standards 
nebulous. How many times agencies 
trying to operate on a “qualitative” basis 
are censured because they cannot docu¬ 
ment their judgments with objective 
datal If an association were to deny 
accreditation to a college on the grounds 
that its faculty was listless and the 
teaching wearisome, the refutation by 
the institution would surely be that the 
faculty consists of 40 percent Ph.D.'s 
with an average college teaching experi¬ 
ence of 14.8 years, and ‘'What more do 
you expect?” Hundreds of instance.s of 
precisely this sort of thing could be 
cited from the files of accrediting agen¬ 
cies. 

Here we encounter a kind of legalism 
in the thinking of many persons in 
higher education—a legalism that runs 
counter to the “qualitative" approach 


to accrediting. Although we rightly ob¬ 
ject to mechanical and arithmetic com 
trols when they are applied to us from 
external sources, many of us operate very 
largely in a mechanical and arithmetic 
way in our own administrative jurisdic¬ 
tions. For example, in the employment 
and promotion of faculty members 
American college and university ad¬ 
ministrators attach great importance to 
such qualifications as degrees, years of 
teaching experience, and number of 
publications, often to the relative neg¬ 
lect of more significant but less easily 
defined characteristics. A college presi¬ 
dent who wrote to a graduate school 
asking for the names of candidates who 
were sparkling teachers—degrees are in¬ 
consequential—would be regarded as 
eccentric, to say the least. This kind of 
thinking is found in an even more ex¬ 
treme form in the state certification re¬ 
quirements for public school teachers. 
The “qualitative” accrediting agency 
faces a difficult problem when it tries to 
make its policies understood in an edu¬ 
cational world that is accustomed, at 
the practical level, to operating on a dif¬ 
ferent basis. 

Not only does the qualitative approach 
make it difficult to secure uniform judg¬ 
ments of quality, but there is also the 
problem of setting some kind of mini¬ 
mum below which an institution will not 
be accredited. Most accrediting agen¬ 
cies have abandoned fixed minimum 
standards for judging particular portions 
of the program of an institution; thus, 
accreditation is not denied to a college 
or university which fails to meet one 
or two criteria but is in general a good 
institution, This does not, however, 
solve the problem of the committee or 
commission that has to review all the 
evidence and judgments in a case and 
reach a conclusion as to whether a partic¬ 
ular institution should or should not 
be accredited. How good must an insti¬ 
tution be to be worthy of accreditation? 
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Where should we draw the line between 
an acceptable and unacceptable insti¬ 
tution for accrediting purposes? On 
what basis can the line be drawn? There 
is little point in going through an elab¬ 
orate evaluative procedure unless we 
have a clear definition of acceptability. 
At the present time no accrediting 
agency with which I am familiar has 
worked out such a definition. We often 
say that an institution, to be accredited, 
must be of ‘'acceptable quality,” but we 
do not define what we mean by “accept¬ 
able.” In this connection it may be 
pointed out that some accrediting agen¬ 
cies have admitted 80 or 90 percent (and 
even, I believe, 100 percent in the case 
of some agencies accrediting professional 
schools) of the institutions that are eligi¬ 
ble to apply for membership, whereas 
others have admitted only 60 percent 
Tliese figures suggest wide differences 
of interpretation of “acceptability.” 

I wish to emphasize that the problem 
we are discussing here is not a matter 
of making explicit the criteria or stand¬ 
ards employed in accrediting. All ac¬ 
crediting agencies have done this. Tlie 
problem is one of deciding how high an 
institution must rank on the basis of 
specified criteria to merit accreditation. 
Until we have answered this question, 
we shall have difficulty talking intelli¬ 
gently about accreditation, and the con¬ 
sumers of lists of accredited institutions 
will have only a poor basis for interpret¬ 
ing these lists. The solution lies, I think, 
not in a general formula agreed upon by 
a group of accrediting agencies, but in 
a more careful definition of the meaning 
of accreditation by each organization 
engaged in the evaluation of higher in- 
stihitions. 

Accredrfmg in terms of ob/ecfiVes 

The principle that an institution 
should be evaluated “in terms of its ob¬ 
jectives” was promulgated by the North 
Central Association about twenty years 
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ago. This principle was a radical de¬ 
parture from the “standardizing” policies 
of the accrediting agencies at that time. 
It was a recognition of the individuality 
of institutions and of the desirability of 
encouraging distinctiveness in colleges 
and universities. Though now accepted 
almost universally in theory, this doctrine 
has not been easy to put into practice be¬ 
cause it conflicts with the habits of 
thought of most persons in the field of 
higher education, and in fact, it has 
not been put fully into effect.^ However, 
it has been adopted by most accrediting 
agencies and in recent years has rarely 
been questioned. 

The fact that makes this principle im¬ 
portant is that American higher educa¬ 
tion is characterized by a diversity of 
types of institutions. There are public 
junior colleges which are extensions of 
local high schools; there are liberal arts 
colleges with selective policies of ad¬ 
mission, a majority of whose students 
go on to graduate and professional 
schools; there are undergraduate col¬ 
leges which serve relatively unselected 
groups of students; there are universi¬ 
ties whose primary function is research 
and the ti*aining of students for research; 
and other distinctive types of institu¬ 
tions could be cited. The point is that 
there are such great differences among 
institutions that to ignore these differ¬ 
ences is to fail to take account of some 
of the most significant characteristics of 
institutions. 

But the practical consequences of this 
principle have not been generally recog¬ 
nized. At this point it will be helpful 
to digress for a moment to consider the 
practical uses of accreditation. The lists 
of the colleges and universities accred¬ 
ited by the various accrediting agencies 
are widely used by directors of admis- 

Norman Burns, ''Some Thoughts on the 
Tlieory and Practice of Accrediting,” North 
Central Assoctaiion QuartGrly, XXVIII (October 
1953 ), 205 - 14 . 
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sioiis, legistrats, deans of graduate 
schools, prospective students and their 
parents, governmental agencies, and 
personnel officers in business and indus¬ 
try as a means of ascertaining the aca¬ 
demic competence of indvUdual stu¬ 
dents. In other words, it is assumed that 
a student who has graduated from an 
accredited college has attained approxi¬ 
mately the same level of academic 
achievement as have the graduates of 
other accredited institutions. Likewise, 
a student who has completed two years 
of college work in an accredited college 
should be prepared to enter the junior 
year of other institutions. By and large, 
I think the users of these lists recognize 
that there are a few notable exceptions, 
such as that a student who has completed 
tln*ee years in an engineering program in 
an accredited university is not thereby 
equipped to enter the fourth year of a 
program in agriculture, nor would a stu¬ 
dent who had salisfactorfly completed 
two years in a medical school be able to 
enter directly the third year of a program 
in law or theology. But, apart from 
these rather obvious interpretations of 
lists of accredited institutions, the very 
significant differences among institutions 
are, for the most part, ignored. 

In the old days when accrediting 
agencies were known as standardizing 
agencies and all institutions were judged 
by these agencies on a fairly uniform 
basis, it was not unreasonable to accept 
a list of accredited institutions at face 
value. The institutions had been placed 
on the list because they had met certain 
common standards. One can question 
the appropriateness of the common 
standards they met, but the fact remains 
that they met common standards. 

However, when the principle of evalu¬ 
ating an institution in terms of its objec¬ 
tives was adopted, this was no longer 
true. One institution may be accredited 
because it is doing an acceptable job 
of training an unselected group of stu¬ 
dents in practical agriculture in a t\vo- 


year program, while another institution 
is accredited on the basis of its effective¬ 
ness in preparing a highly selected 
group of students for entrance into the 
nation’s best professional schools, A third 
college may be accredited because it has 
been found to be acceptable as an insti¬ 
tution for providing general education 
to a group of students who would not 
be able to meet the standards of more 
rigorous institutions. Thus, there are 
many institutions included in the lists 
of general accrediting agencies that have 
very, very little in common with one 
another. Such a list is not like a barrel 
of selected apples; it is more like a barrel 
of acceptable oranges, pears, apricots, 
string beans, cabbages, and ears of corn. 
This being the case, a list of accredited 
institutions requires far more interpreta¬ 
tion and knowledge than most of its 
users realize. 

Meaning of "generai accreditation'^ 

By this time you may be asking the 
question, '‘What does accreditation by 
a general accrediting agency mean, pre¬ 
cisely?'* You may say, “I thought that 
accreditation meant that die academic 
standards in one accredited college ap¬ 
proximated those in other accredited 
colleges so that a student from an ac¬ 
credited college could transfer to an¬ 
other accredited institution without un¬ 
due loss of time.** And some rash per¬ 
sons may add, “If accreditation doesn’t 
mean this, then what does it mean?” To 
these questions the answer must be 
given that the accreditation of an institu¬ 
tion by a general accrediting agency 
means simply that on the basis of a com¬ 
prehensive body of information about the 
institution and the careful observations of 
informed persons who have visited the 
campus, the judgment of an elected 
group of representatives of institutions 
already holding membership in the as¬ 
sociation was that the institution was 
doing an acceptable job of what it 
claimed to be doing. 
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It should be clear from this that lists 
of accredited institutions are being 
ratlier generally misinterpreted. They 
do not mean what most people think 
they mean, Accreditation does not in¬ 
dicate that a certain level of academic 
achievement has been attained by the 
graduates of an institution. It does not 
mean that a student from one accredited 
college can transfer to another accred¬ 
ited college or, if he could, that he would 
be successful in the second institution. 
It does not mean that the academic 
capacities of student bodies in accred¬ 
ited institutions are alike. It does not 
mean that the admission requirements or 
the graduation requirements of accred¬ 
ited institutions are similar from one 
institution to another, It means that 
the over-all quality of the institution 
was found to be satisfactory, but it does 
not mean that every individual depart¬ 
ment or curriculum or school within the 
institution was satisfactory. Thus, a 
given university might be adjudged ac¬ 
ceptable as a whole, even though its 
library and its school of pharmacy were 
quite weak, 

loofe/ng at the product 

The standards or criteria of accredit- 
ing agencies at the present time are 
almost exclusively concerned with the 
means of education rather than with the 
results. That is to say, an evaluation 
will include a careful scrutiny of the 
faculty, the organization of the cur¬ 
riculum, the library, the student per¬ 
sonnel services, the financial support, 
the physical plant, and other resources 
of the institution, but it is likely to pay 
little attention to the effect of all these 
means of education on the students., 
The reason for this neglect of results is 
not that accrediting agencies are unin¬ 
terested in the product but rather that 
it is very difficult to get evidence on the 
outcomes of an educational program. To 
be sure, institutions have long boasted 
of the achievements of their alumni in 


graduate and professional schools and in 
their subsequent careers. The publica¬ 
tions of every alumni office are filled 
with accounts of the great accomplish¬ 
ments of former students of the institu¬ 
tion. But this kind of evidence has to 
be examined critically. To what extent 
can a college claim credit for the achieve¬ 
ments of its alumni? Every alumnus has 
come under the influence of many per¬ 
sons and organizations. Also, are all 
kinds of alumni distinction equally cred¬ 
itable to a college or university? And 
what proportion of the graduates have 
made important contributions to the 
world? We know that even the poorest 
institutions have some distinguished 
gi’aduates. Moreover, if an institution 
limits its student body to persons of 
great promise, this alone will give it a 
competent group of graduates even if 
the educational program influences them 
very little, Something should be said, 
too, about the intangibles that do not 
show up in typical alumni records. For 
example, a college may educate a group 
of remarkably fine teachers who are 
having an influence on thousands of 
children, but few, if any, of these grad¬ 
uates will ever become senators or great 
literary figures or persons of means. Yet 
the training of good teachers is a most 
significant contribution to the public 
welfare and a credit to the institution 
that does it. 

Certainly, the development of more 
refined methods of evaluating the impact 
of an educational program on the stu¬ 
dents is the direction in which future 
progress in accrediting should be sought, 
The specialists in testing have made 
remarkable advances in their techniques 
—a fact not generally appreciated. The 
work of these specialists should find 
much wider application in accrediting. 
The institutions themselves should do 
more than they are doing at present to 
gather significant information about their 
graduates. In recent years the North 
Central Association, through its accred- 
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iting procedure, has encouraged institu¬ 
tions to make critical studies of theii* 
alumni as a means of improving their 
educational programs, but the experi¬ 
ence has been that few institutions know 
how to undertake this task systemati¬ 
cally. 

There have been several significant 
studies along these lines in recent years. 
A notable example is the research con¬ 
ducted by Robert H, Knapp and Joseph 
J, Greenbaum, the results of which were 
published under tlie title The Younger 
American Scholan His Collegiate Orir 
gim.^ This study, though concerned 
with only one type of academic objective, 
might well serve as a pattern for a whole 
host of other studies of particular edu¬ 
cational outcomes. Some of the tech¬ 
niques employed in the two studies en¬ 
titled Theij Went io College, one by the 
University of Minnesota ’ and the other 
under the auspices of should also 

be suggestive both to individual institu¬ 
tions and to accrediting agencies, 

Dual responsihi/ffy of accrediting 
agencies 

The regional accrediting agencies are 
composed of and financed by individual 
educational institutions. They are in a 
sense trade associations and have an 
inescapable responsibility to serve their 
member institutions. They have also 
come to have, not through their own 
seeking, a responsibility to the general 
public. In some instances this public 
responsibility has been assigned to the 
regional accrediting agencies by law or 
by governmental administrative regula¬ 
tion. Tlie use of the membership lists of 
the regional associations by the Veterans 
AdministraLion as a basis for veterans’ 
benefits is a case in point. The deep 
public interest in the accredited status 

'’Chicago! University of Chicago Press. 

^G. Robert Pace, They Went to College 
(Minneapolis; University of Minnesota Press, 
1941 ), 

®By Ernest Havemnnn and Patricia Salter 
West (New York: Harcourt, Brace 6c Cq.)v 


of colleges and universities and the wide 
use of the membership lists of the re¬ 
gional associations by parents, prospec¬ 
tive students, and secondary school of¬ 
ficials place on these agencies a de facto 
responsibility which they cannot easily 
ignore. They receive a large number of 
inquiries about educational institutions 
and practice, and their oSicers neces¬ 
sarily give a good deal of time to activi¬ 
ties of a public relations character. In 
some states the accredited status of pub¬ 
lic institutions has even become the 
object of extended legislative inquiry. 

This dual responsibility—to its mem¬ 
ber institutions and to the public—often 
places the accrediting agency in a diffi¬ 
cult position, The interests of an institu¬ 
tion may sometimes conflict with the 
public interest; when, for example, the 
results of a survey of an institution have 
been unfavorable, a public statement 
to this effect can do great damage to the 
institution while the denial of this in¬ 
formation to the public will often be 
construed by the public as inimical to 
its interests. The accrediting agency 
with which I am associated has had its 
problems in this connection. Sometimes, 
in its efforts to protect institutions from 
adverse publicity, it has been subject 
to the criticism of ''whitewashing” or 
"star chamber proceedings ” If an. agency 
has its office within telephoning distance 
of the metropolitan press, this can be a 
particularly difficult problem! 

There seems to he no way in which 
these two responsibilities can be entirely 
reconciled. The regional accrediting 
agency will have to continue to do every¬ 
thing it can to help its member institu¬ 
tions and to protect them from any un¬ 
necessary embarrassment, and at the 
same time it will have to respond to the 
public request for information about 
higher education. A partial answer cer¬ 
tainly lies in the development by the 
regional association of well-defined pro¬ 
grams to meet both responsibilities. 
Through the kind of consultant and self- 
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study program now under consideration 
by the member higher institutions of the 
North Central Association, it should be 
possible to assist many institutions in 
the improvement of their programs, as a 
function quite separate from accredit¬ 
ing. Likewise, the regional associations 
might well provide the public with much 
more complete information about their 
member institutions, instead of merely 
issuing a list of institutions that are ac¬ 
credited. 

Perhaps, as time passes, it will be 
found that a single agency caunot prop¬ 
erly discharge both of tliese responsibili¬ 
ties. It is undoubtedly true that there 
are strong influences at work driving 
accrediting agencies in the direction of 
ti’ade associations. The understandable 
reluctance of many administrators to 
have their institutions appraised and to 
run the risk of unfavorable judgments by 
their peers sometimes colors the policies 
of accrediting agencies. The view is 
widely held that one of the purposes 
of accrediting is to strengthen the hand 
of the administrator in accomplishing 
changes he feels are important in his 
mstitiition, and, apart from this, to leave 
him alone and not to embarrass him. 
Certainly, this notion has its merits, I 
have often seen administrators capitalize 
on the leverage of accrediting policies 
in their relations with governing boards, 
faculties, legislatures, and students. But 
if we think of this as the purpose of ac¬ 
crediting, then it does something to the 
balance between the institutional and 
the public interests in accrediting. Some 
critics have argued that accrediting is 
not a proper function of associations of 
institutions, that it should be carried on 
by governmental agencies, or by founda¬ 
tions removed from institutional influ¬ 
ence. The opposite doctrine, that ac¬ 
crediting policies should be immediately 
responsive to the wishes of administra¬ 
tors, particularly presidents, is, however, 
more prevalent today; this principle has 
been implicit in some of the statements 


issued by the National Commission on 
Accrediting and its oflicers. 

I am firmly convinced that if the deli¬ 
cate balance between the institutional 
and the public interest in general ac¬ 
crediting is disturbed so that the scales 
become heavily weighted on the institu¬ 
tional side, we shall see other instm- 
mentalities developed to serve the public 
interest in accrediting. 

Accrediting in the pufafic interest 

As I have already intimated, what I 
think the public expects of accrediting 
agencies is authoritative information and 
judgments on the basis of which any in¬ 
telligent person can draw his own con¬ 
clusions about the kind(s) and quality 
of education offered in individual col¬ 
leges and universities, This means that 
the public wants information and judg¬ 
ments not only about whole institutions 
but also about programs in specialized 
fields such as engineering, law, medicine, 
theology, agriculture, dentistry, and 
business administration. As the field 
of accrediting is presently organized, 
and as I believe it is going to be organ¬ 
ized for the foreseeable future, the pub¬ 
lic must look primarily to the profes¬ 
sional accrediting agencies, such as the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De¬ 
velopment and the American Dental As¬ 
sociation, to cite only two from a dozen 
major groups, for the guidance it needs 
in the specialized areas represented by 
these agencies. 

To the general accrediting agencies— 
the regional associations of institutions— 
and to their National Committee falls 
the responsibility of providing the public 
with more comprehensive information 
and judgments about colleges and uni¬ 
versities, I am sure there are many 
respects in which these agencies could 
do a better job of informing the public 
than they are now doing, but I believe 
the foregoing analysis suggests three 
tasks in particular to which our attention 
might bo given. These are the followingt 
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1, Define more precisely what general 
accreditation of an institution weans. 
What level of quality is required for 
accreditation? And in the case of insth 
tuUons of complex organization, which 
include a number of professional schools, 
what does general accreditation signify 
about the quality of these schools? If 
general accreditation does not necessarily 
mean that all of the professional schools 
in the institution have been judged to be 
of satisfactory quality by the regional 
association or the appropriate profes¬ 
sional agencies, then what does general 
accreditation mean as applied to the pro¬ 
fessional schools? A general accrediting 
agency might, of course, decide that its 
accreditation of a university covers only 
the programs in arts and sciences and 
those specialized schools for which there 
are no well-established, respected pro¬ 
fessional accrediting agencies. Such a 
decision would destroy the concept of 
total institutional accreditation in the 
case of universities, but this possibility 
should at least be considered in any 
thoroughgoing re-examination of accred¬ 
iting policies. 

2, Refine the lists of accredited insti¬ 
tutions by classifying the institutions on 
the basis of their educational purposes. 
Instead of including community junior 
colleges, advanced research institutions, 
and other very different types of colleges 
and universities in a single undifferen¬ 
tiated list, without any indication of the 
radical differences among them, the in¬ 
stitutions should be classiffed by type. 
This would do more than anything else 
I can think of to help the public interpret 
lists of accredited institutions properly. 
One possible classification of institutions 
would be the following: (a) junior col¬ 
leges offering predominantly terminal 
programs; (b) junior colleges emphasiz¬ 
ing preparation for higher institutions; 
(c) undergraduate colleges whose pro¬ 
grams are designed primarily for stu¬ 
dents who complete their formal higher 


education within four years; (d) liberal 
arts colleges emphasizing preparation for 
graduate and professional schools; (e) 
institutions whose primary purpose is 
teacher education; (f) universities with 
limited graduate and professional pro^ 
grams; (g) universities of complex or<. 
ganization with extensive doctoral pro^ 
grams; and (h) other institutions, includ¬ 
ing institutes of technology, etc. 

3. Publish in convenient form periodic 
descriptions of member institutions. 
These descriptions would provide infor¬ 
mation badly needed by such groups and 
organizations as high school counselors, 
students, parents, employers, and pros¬ 
pective donors to higher education, The 
descriptions would not be evaluative. 
Each description might include factual 
material on the institution’s educational 
purposes and philosophy; the kind of 
clientele it serves; its curricular em¬ 
phases; the character of its student life; 
the principal occupations entered by its 
graduates; etc. Such a volume would be 
very useful to the public since most of 
this Information is not available at the 
present time. In general, college cata¬ 
logues and similar documents fail to 
give the ordinary reader a clear picture 
of the personality of an institution, A 
periodic publication of the kind I have 
described would help to satisfy the 
public yearning for authoritative infor¬ 
mation especially prepared for tlie non- 
academic reader, 

I am sure that many persons can sug¬ 
gest other, and perhaps better, ways for 
the general accrediting agencies to im¬ 
prove their work. However, these three 
measures alone would go a long way 
toward clarifying the public and pro¬ 
fessional confusion about accrediting. 
Moreover, by assisting nonacademic 
groups having a legitimate concern with 
higher education, these steps would 
strengthen the role of accrediting as an 
enterprise conducted in the public inter¬ 
est. 



In Anticipation of Increased College 
Enrollments in Florida 
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I T IS estimated that by 1970 Florida will 
have three times as many college stu¬ 
dents as it has today, Florida has the 
alternative of letting the rising enroll¬ 
ments take their course, a laissez faire 
policy, or of facing realistically the prob¬ 
lems involved in providing postsecondary 
education of high quality for ninety thou¬ 
sand students, sixty thousand more than 
are now enrolled in all the colleges and 
universities of the stated Florida has 
chosen the latter alternative. 

The state has had the good fortune of 
having in its legislature and on its Board 
of Control for higher education, men of 
foresight. Realizing the needs for some 
type of study pertaining to the organiza¬ 
tion and development of higher educa¬ 
tion in the state, the 1953 legislature 
passed a bill which provided thati 

The Board [of Control of Florida Institu¬ 
tions of Higher Learning] may elect an edu¬ 
cational consultant who shall be an advisor 
on all educational problems to the Board 
and remove him at will. He shall conduct 
a continuous study for their guidance; (a) 
the immediate and future needs of the state 
in higher education, including research and 
public service- (b) what institution facili¬ 
ties are required to meet these needs, and 
at which institution they can best be served; 
(c) educational policies under which the 
institutions shall operate; and (d) whether 
educational policies prescribed by the Board 
of Control for the several institutions are 
being followed. 

Spurred by this action of the legisla¬ 
ture, the Board of Control made a quick 

'Further studies indicate that the predicted 
enrollment may be as high as 106,000. En¬ 
rollments in 1958-54 were 30,013. 


appraisal of the situation, present and 
future, and was astounded by the wave 
of students that would soon approach its 
higher institutions. In these circum¬ 
stances it recognized the need for more 
immediate and intensive action than was 
contemplated by the legislature. The 
board therefore went beyond the exact 
provisions of the legislative enactment 
and appointed a council of five leading 
educators to plan and conduct an in¬ 
tensive study of existing facilities and 
resources and of future needs with a 
view to formulating a plan to bridge 
effectively the gap between what the 
state now has and what it will need. 

The guiding purposes of the study on 
which both the board and the council 
are in agreement may be stated briefly 
as follows: 

1. To ascertain the present status of 
higher education in Florida, in order 
to establish a base line from which 
to project future developments. 

2, To describe the economic and cultural 
activities of the state and to project 
cultural and economic developments 
of the next Uvo decades with a view 
to; 

a) Identifying future high level man¬ 
power needs, and 

b) Estimating resources for the sup¬ 
port of higher education. 

3, To describe the population of Florida 
and to project population trends as a 
means of estimating: 

a) Future college enrollments, and 
h) Needs for adult and informal edu¬ 
cation. 

4. To design the type of education, re¬ 
search, and service programs above 
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the secondary school level that will 
eEEectively meet the needs of the citi¬ 
zens of Florida and will contribute to 
the optimum development of the state. 

5. To identify the organizational struc¬ 
ture that will enable the state to meet 
the demands for higher education, re¬ 
search, and service with high quality 
programs, at the lowest cost. 

6. To formulate plans for continuous co¬ 
ordination of institutional programs 
through cooperative planning and de¬ 
velopment by administrative and fac¬ 
ulty personnel of the higher institu¬ 
tions. 

7. To calculate financial boundaries 
within which the future higher educa¬ 
tional developments of the state must 
be kept, with due consideration to 
both the public and private sources of 
support. 

8. To identify priority steps that shall be 
taken to develop the long-range pro¬ 
gram and facilities needed by the 
state. 

9. To develop a process for continuing 
studies that will enable higher educa¬ 
tion to maintain high standards of 
quality and to keep abreast of emerg¬ 
ing social needs. 

Early in its deliberations the council 
concluded that, both as a matter of policy 
and of sound procedure, it would under¬ 
take to secure the advice and assistance 
of as many educators, leading laymen, 
and professional specialists as possible. 

As a first step the council invited the 
private colleges to participate along with 
the public institutions in planning and 
carrying out a comprehensive self-study 
and evaluation of higher education as it 
is today. Right now twenty-four colleges 
and universities, public and private, are 
engaged in this self-study. 

The council has also invited technical 
and professional specialists to assist in 
outlining specific research projects perti¬ 
nent to the puiposes of the study as a 
whole. 


With a view to maintaining a broad 
perspective and to having the benefits 
of civilian opinion, the council appointed 
a committee of distinguished laymen to 
aid in developing its plans and particu¬ 
larly to assist in defining the most im¬ 
portant problems in higher education 
with which the state must be concerned. 

As soon as the special projects that 
are basic to the puiposes of the study 
were identified and outlined, arrange¬ 
ments were made with institutions and 
agencies for the assignment of specially 
competent persons to direct or conduct 
the projects. 

Projects already planned and under 
way are: 

1. A self-study and evaluation of higher 
institutions to which reference has 
already been made. 

2. An analysis of the population of Flor- 
ida-“geographic distribution, char¬ 
acteristics, projected growth, migra¬ 
tion of college students, and so forth. 

3. A study of economic resources and 
potential developments with special 
reference to: 

a) Future needs for trained man¬ 
power, and, 

b) Future financial resources of the 
state. 

4. An analysis of the cultural resources 
of the state and their potential de¬ 
velopment, 

5. A study of the organizational structure 
of higher education—legal provisions, 
court decisions, present pattern, co¬ 
ordination of higher institutions, and 
articulation with secondary schools. 

6. Studies of costs, as they bear on cur¬ 
rent operations and on plans for future 
expansion. 

From these studies the Council expects 
to derive: (1) a description and evalua¬ 
tion of current higher education as a 
basis for future developments; (2) an 
identification of future needs for higher 
education in the light of (a) population 
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growth, and (b) projected economic and 
cultural developments; (3) a determina¬ 
tion of financial limits within which de¬ 
velopments must be diiected; (4) the 
formulation of plans and priority steps 
by which Florida can provide, as eco¬ 
nomically as possible, education of high¬ 
est quality for the greatest number who 
can profit by it; (5) the establishment 
of a continuous process of cooperative 
study and planning that will keep higher 
education sensitive to emerging needs* 
It is ardently hoped and confidently 
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expected that these cooperative e For is 
will produce plans for the cxteusioii and 
continuing improvement of higher edu¬ 
cation that will aid the state (a) to de¬ 
velop to the fullest its rich economic re¬ 
sources, (b) to cultivate and enrich its 
cultural resources, (c) to assume its 
rightful place in international affairs, 
economic and cultural, and (d) to fulfill 
its obligations to the rapidly increasing 
number of young men and women who 
look to it for the benefits of higher educa¬ 
tion* 




In making provision for the education of increasing numbers of youth, 
decisions must be made concerning the advisability of expanding present 
facilities or establishing new centers of learning. Is there an optimum- 
maximum size for specific types of schools? Are our present colleges and 
universities located in the most logical centers for furtner development, or 
should new centers of education be established in light of population, shifts? 
Whether or not we establish new centers, attention must be given to our 
organizational pattern. Limited by the static inertia of the present situation, 
we must decide whether to adapt present organizational patterns to a larger 
enrollment or establish new organizational patterns. Much more research 
needs to be undertaken concerning the establishment of educational standards 
regarding class size, office space, laboratory usage, teaching techniques, and 
administrative procedures. We must be more alert to the changing needs of 
society for the education and training of our youth. It may he that, if wo 
are to continue to make higher education available to ever-increasing numbers 
of youth, the type of education we give these young people should be 
modified.—^From Time for Decisions in Higher Education,'* by Ronald B. 

Thompson, in A Call for Action to Meet the Impending Increase in College 
and University Enrollment, published by American Council on Education, 19o4. 



How Can Colleges Meet the Impending 
Teacher Shortage? 

ASA S. KNOWLES 


A S ENROLLMENTS increase rapidly dur¬ 
ing the next two decades, college 
administrators are going to be bard 
pressed to find an adequate number of 
teachers who are both '‘dedicated'' and 
'well qualified/' Getting the number 
needed will involve; (1) using every 
available source of supply, including 
some that are new to some institutions; 
(2) providing attractive inducements to 
enter teaching; (3) developing in-service 
training programs for many who will be 
recruited from otlier fields of activity 
and who will be new to the field of col¬ 
lege teaching; (4) making greater use of 
teaching aids to reduce the number of 
teachers needed, 

Sources of new feac/iing staff 

As in the past, college and university 
administrators will turn to the graduate 
schools of large universities and to the 
better-known teachers agencies for 
sources of teaching personnel; a greater 
effort will be made to encourage more 
students to enter upon graduate work, 
to enter teaching as a profession, and to 
assist in the conduct of beginning courses 
while pursuing their graduate work. 
Outstanding students at the junior and 
senior level will be employed to assist in 
the conduct of freslunan laboratories, 
care of laboratory equipment, correction 
of exercises, etc. Urban universities will 
continue to draw heavily upon business 
and industry for part-time assistants in 
the conduct of classes; and the place¬ 
ment bureaus of professional societies, 
which list both persons and opportunities 
available, will be used in finding new 
teaching staff, 


There are, however, some sources of 
supply for full-time faculty which de¬ 
serve special mention and which, while 
they are known to many educators, are 
not regularly used in the seeking of 
faculty. In the years to come these may 
prove fertile sources of much needed 
personnel, These follow: 

Amed Forces ,—^Each year many per¬ 
sons who have excellent qualifications 
to do college teaching are separated or 
retired from the Armed Forces. In fact, 
many have had considerable teaching 
experience in military training schools, 
In addition, the Armed Forces employ 
many civilians to take advantage of their 
highly specialized training, Not only 
may these people be attracted to col¬ 
leges, but also some wbo have previously 
left the classroom because of the desire 
to obtain higher salaries might welcome 
an opportunity to return. 

Government seri>ices and bureaus.---' 
For many years there has been an inter¬ 
change of personnel between the colleges 
and various branches of government serv¬ 
ice, Government agencies—federal, 
state, and local—are among the biggest 
employers of college graduates, and par¬ 
ticularly those who have done graduate 
work, Tliey seek persons who have 
training in nearly every branch of 
science, business administration, engi¬ 
neering, the social sciences, and other 
specialties too numerous to list Some of 
these persons have been attracted into 
government service from college teach¬ 
ing, Here is a very fertile source for new 
teachers. Some are eager to return to the 
college classroom; others can be attracted 
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to enter it for the first time, and especially 
tl^iose who are retiring from government 
service v^^ould welcome the opportunity 
to become college teachers. 

Employment agencies,~Both the pri¬ 
vate and public employment agencies 
regularly list persons seating executive 
positions or those seeking highly special¬ 
ized assignments in the fields of research, 
production, accounting, nnd so forth, in 
business and industry. Urban institu¬ 
tions have been frequent users of these 
agencies to uncover people of superior 
qualifications for teaching. They axe 
also sources to which many colleges not 
located in urban areas might well turn 
in the future. 

College placement bureaus ,—^In some 
institutions the college placement bureau 
handles placement of graduate students 
entering the teaching profession. In 
general, however, recommendations for 
graduate students to enter upon college 
teaching are more likely to be sought 
from the graduate dean or the academic 
department head. College placement 
bureaus have knowledge of their own 
graduates who have pursued graduate 
work and who might welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to enter into college teaching if 
attractive opportunities are available in 
the fields in which they are qualified. 

Vrofessional associations ,—Coileges 
and universities have long used journals 
of professional associations in seeking 
new faculty either by way of examining 
lists of persons available or by advertis¬ 
ing opportunities. There is little doubt 
but that very much greater use could be 
made of these associations, Some not 
having placement service might be in¬ 
duced to assist colleges by listing oppor¬ 
tunities and personnel available. 

Classified ads in newspapers .—Many 
colleges would not normally think of 
using this medium as a source of faculty 
personnel. However, advertising in large 
city newspapers has proved helpful to 
some institutions from time to time in 


attracting the attention of persons who 
are qualified but who have not thought 
particularly about college teaching. This 
medium will reach those persons with 
advanced and specialized training and 
experience who do not see regularly the 
professional journals listing opportuni¬ 
ties, as well as the qualified person who 
thinks he or she would like to enter col¬ 
lege teaching but who does not know 
just when and where to apply. 

Secondary schools .—Teaching in sec¬ 
ondary schools {public and private) has 
long been a steppingstone to college 
teaching. Althougli secondary school 
officials will resent "raiding” by colleges 
at this time, in the long run it might be 
easier for high schools to obtain teachers 
if a pattern is established for some of 
these teachers to become college instruc¬ 
tors. The secondary schools of larger 
school systems have many persons who 
have their master's and doctor s degrees 
and who are well qualified to teach at the 
college level, 

Clergy .—Members of the clergy and 
particularly retired clergy will welcome 
college positions. Their educational 
background, self-study, and experience 
fits them particularly well to become col¬ 
lege teacliers and they should be able 
to give especially valuable service in the 
counseling of students, 

Business and industry .—Plere is per¬ 
haps the greatest source for outstanding 
personnel for college faculty. Urban uni¬ 
versities have long employed full-time 
teachers and sought part-time teachers 
from among those they know to be com¬ 
petent, The smaller colleges, especially 
those remote from industry, must find 
ways of tapping this source more ad¬ 
vantageously. Perhaps alumni and 
friends can suggest acquaintances they 
know in business and industry who have 
the proper qualifications and whose 
capabilities and personalities would make 
them desirable faculty personnel, The 
small college which is located even at 
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some distance from industrial and com¬ 
mercial areas can strengthen its full-time 
faculty by adding some part-time per¬ 
sonnel from business and industry who 
might be willing to spend a day or more 
each week on the campus. 

/nducemenfs 

There are a number of inducements 
to enter college teaching with which all 
are familiar. These are: the offering of 
housing for faculty at low cost; offering 
of retirement benefits and group insur¬ 
ance; provision of generous allowances 
for travel to professional meetings; low- 
cost or free medical care for faculty and 
families by the college physician; free 
tuition for children of faculty in the 
university, and also for small children in 
the laboratory nursery and elementary 
schools operated by the university; the 
opportunities for participation in social 
affairs of the campus as well as its cul¬ 
tural life including privileges of attend¬ 
ing theater presentations, guest forums, 
lectures, and the like. 

While the foregoing contain many 
financial incentives, the base salary itself 
is perhaps most important to the success 
of any future recruitment program to 
obtain college teachers. Institutions 
must somehow find ways and means to 
make the teaching profession more at¬ 
tractive from a financial standpoint so 
that men and women can expect to earn 
salaries initially and later which are com¬ 
parable to those earned by their friends 
who work for industry, the Armed 
Forces, or even the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. Many administrators will pro¬ 
test that they are not in a position to 
raise salaries at this time. However, 
every effort must be made to do so be¬ 
cause if adequate salaries cannot be paid, 
many of the persons best qualified for 
teaching are going to be attracted to busi¬ 
ness, industry, and government. In the 
long run this could contribute to the de¬ 
velopment of mediocrity in the quality 


of college faculties at a time when in^ 
creasing enrollment is certain to make 
maintenance of college standards veiv 
difficult. ^ 

/n-service framing 

If colleges and universities are to hire 
persons who were not prepared originally 
for teaching, they must recognize that 
they have an obligation to provide ade¬ 
quate in-service training to acquaint the 
new teachers with classroom techniques 
as well as academic life in general. 

From the period 1946 to 1948 it was 
the writer's privilege to serve as presi¬ 
dent of the emergency college for vet¬ 
erans in New York State known as the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York. 
Over four hundred faculty were recruited 
during a few weeks so that veterans who 
were not able to gain admission to estab¬ 
lished colleges because of the pressure of 
numbers might enter upon their college 
careers. The Associated Colleges turned 
to many of the sources already listed 
here and succeeded in recruiting a rather 
remarkable group of faculty, Their suc¬ 
cess was in large measure due to the de¬ 
velopment of an adequate in-service 
tvaining program. The experience of the 
Associated Colleges is recorded as fol¬ 
lows: 

All appointees were persons of good train¬ 
ing and background, and some had had 
experience in college teaching; many, how¬ 
ever, needed to be made conscious of the 
techniques of teaching mature veterans and 
to be made aware of the necessary adapta¬ 
tions of their experience to academic situa¬ 
tions. In-service education, long demon¬ 
strated as having value in industiy, was the 
key to the solution of the problem. In- 
service education is predicated on the prin¬ 
ciple of making the most of available poten¬ 
tialities. It is a means to an end; . . it leans 
heavily upoxi the ability of the administra¬ 
tive leaders; it engenders a spirit of coopera¬ 
tion through participation of all concerned 
in the program; and it gives attention to 
material and human circumstances. It like- 
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wise has enough budgetary provision for 
the attainment of the goal/ 

The college which wishes to undertake 
an in-service training program must be 
prepared to free the time of certain 
mature and experienced teachers and 
administrators so that they may work 
with the neophytes. The general scheme 
followed could be similar to that de¬ 
veloped at tlie Associated Colleges and 
described in the following: 

1. Individual conferences with instiuctors 
to offer suggestions. 

2. Informal group conferences for sharing 
of ideas and comparing of notes, 

3. Demonstration of grading of papers, and 
study of comparative charts of the grades 
of all teachers of the same subject on 
each and on all the campuses. 

4. Encouragement of intervisitation and the 
learning from observation of more ex¬ 
perienced teachers, 

5. Actual presentation of lesson content in 
some instances before material was pre¬ 
sented to students, 

6. Observation of teaching. 

7. Training in phrasing or ^'quiz” questions, 
to state clearly what the teacher wanted 
the student to do in the way of synthesis, 
analysis, and statement of accurate in¬ 
formation, 

8. Encouragement of self-evaluation. 

Each department, however, had its 

special problems and developed its special 
techniques in carrying out these procedures. 
In the English Department there was a 
group of instructors with good college back¬ 
ground and preparation. Some had had a 
great deal of practical experience; others 
had had little. A sheet of instructions on 
how to evaluate tliemes was given to all 
members of the department suggesting 
methods of reading papers and pointing 
out what should be looked for and what 
standards should be set. Special assistance 
was given the inexperienced instructors. 
In one group, when the first themes were 
graded, the Resident Head read the themes 
of one section of each of the instructors—* 

^Amy M, Gilbert, ACUNY, TJw Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1950), pp. 279-80. 


a total of about one thousand—and picked 
out severfil of each teacher to illustrate what 
had been missed, A written report was tl\en 
sent to each instructor, and this was fol¬ 
lowed by a personal conference. These 
same instructors also met in groups of two 
or three and went over themes together to 
share each other^s ideas. In another group, 
sample themes in English were mimeo¬ 
graphed just as they were written by the 
students and were distributed to all the 
teachers for grading. Then, in a group con¬ 
ference, the grades of the same theme were 
compared and the teachers justified their 
evaluations.* 

Greater use of teachinc^ a/c/s 

During recent years many new tech¬ 
niques have been developed which may 
be used to facilitate learning. It is 
reasonable to expect that in the future 
effective teaching may be done with a 
higher student-teacher ratio than is now 
considered essential in some institutions. 
This will result from recognition of the 
fact that many impersonal explanations 
may be given more effectively by use of 
auaio-visual aids and other new tech¬ 
niques of communication than by lec¬ 
tures and demonstrations by the indi¬ 
vidual faculty member himself. If this 
can be accomplished, the time spent pre¬ 
viously by faculty members on the lec¬ 
ture platform might well be devoted to 
instruction of a more personal nature 
such as the giving of explanations, con¬ 
ferences concerning subject matter, dis¬ 
cussion of additional sources of material, 
and so forth, thereby achieving for a 
larger number of students an intimate 
student-teacher relationship which now 
seems possible only through a low stu¬ 
dent-faculty ratio. 

The opportunity to use television has 
opened the eyes of educators to improve¬ 
ments which can be made in classroom 
teaching also. Students may watch a 
demonstration from the back of a room, 

“ JbUl, pp, 282r-84. 
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but a telecast or film places them within 
a few feet of the action, Moreover, edu¬ 
cational television centers are now as¬ 
sembling libraries of films. Why should 
not these films be available for the class¬ 
room where they may be stopped, re¬ 
peated, or reshown at a later date as ad¬ 
vantageous for individual instruction? 
Television can never replace the give- 
and-take of the student-teacher relation¬ 
ships, nor the motivation of a good 
teacher in front of a class; rather it can 
become one of the teacher's more im¬ 
portant audio-visual aids. 

Studies have been made on the effec¬ 
tive use of films for teaching. Probably 
the final result of these studies will be 


more extensive knowledge of the proper 
balance of impersonal teaching methods 
—^lectures, films, models, and the like^ 
and personal or personali7ed teaching 
methods such as discussions, workshops, 
recitations, and correction of exerci^ 
by the students. Application of this 
knowledge to college teaching should be 
another aid which enables us to use 
teaching manpower more effectively and 
to instruct a larger number of students 
with the same number of teachers. Ac¬ 
cording to economic theory, when man¬ 
power is the scarce element, investment 
in equipment should be increased. Now 
it may be possible to do tliis m teaching, 
giving the teacher greater productivity! 



The Whitney Visiting Professors Program 

GEORGENE B. LOVECKY 


T he Wltitney Visiting Professors pro¬ 
gram, now in its third year of opera¬ 
tion, has gained considerable momentum 
and registered a strong impact on the 
colleges which have participated in it, 
Thirty 'retired” professors have resumed 
their teaching for one year at colleges 
other than their own, under the joint 
auspices of the John Hay Whitney Foun¬ 
dation and the individual college; hun¬ 
dreds of students have come under the 
influence of these gifted teachers; hun¬ 
dreds of others in the academic and civic 
communities have responded to the 
energy and learning made available to 
them in the person of a Wliitney Visiting 
Professor. All, from those in closest 
contact to those on the periphery of his 
expanding audience, have benefited di¬ 
rectly from the professors inspiration, 
and from his wisdom and skill in com¬ 
municating it. The men and women 
awarded visiting professorships have 
conducted courses, given public lectures, 
attended faculty meetings and depart¬ 
mental conferences, held interviews, and 
met in infonnal social gatherings with 
their students. The college campus as 
a whole has responded to the influence 
of the visiting professors as to an un¬ 
expected windfall of intellectual fruit, 
The program seems from all reports to 
have been exactly suited to the taste of 
a small liberal arts college. 

Now that the program is in its third 
year, it is perhaps fitting to appraise the 
work and predict the outcome for the 
immediate future, or at least to take 
stock, This article, therefore, aims 
simply to describe the program and its 
operation. Perhaps the best description, 
furthermore, is an introduction to some 
of the professors who have been engag¬ 


ing in this work, a direct sampling, as it 
were, of the product, and an outlining of 
its quality and variety, Here are a few 
cases drawn at random from the record, 

One of the colleges applying for a pro¬ 
fessorship in 1953-54 had been inter¬ 
ested for many years in instituting a 
department of fine arts. More pressing 
demands on the budget had delayed 
positive action and application for as¬ 
sistance was made in that field, Among 
the nominees was a professor who had 
been chairman of the department of fine 
arts and director of the art museum in 
his own community. On the basis of 
his work, of his reputation, and of the 
enthusiasm of those who had recom¬ 
mended him, the Humanities Committee 
proposed his name for the position. An 
immediate invitation was issued by the 
college. 

Teaching history of art requires a cer¬ 
tain amount of visual material, with 
which the college was not equipped. 
One of the professor s first contributions 
was, therefore, to borrow or receive as 
gifts from his previous associations a 
small collection of such materials. To 
these he added many of his own—enough 
to fill thirty-one boxcsl Much of this, 
incidentally, has been left for the stu¬ 
dents, The college was able to appro¬ 
priate funds for additional materials, 

During the year, students had an op¬ 
portunity to study with him Gothic and 
American architecture and history and 
appreciation of art. Whether they re¬ 
sponded to that opportunity may be 
judged by the following comment by the 
professor; 

The enrollment in the courses has been 
gratifying, One of my classes is among the 
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kvgest in the college and the other, for move 
advanced students, has doubled in size since 
the first meeting. . . . The students have 
been most friendly and we have come to 
know them not only in class but at our home 
as well. ... 

Another of his activities was a series 
of biweekly public lectures illustrated 
with slides on many of the individual 
English and French cathedrals, Michel¬ 
angelo, Da Vinci, and others. These, 
too, apparently were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, for the meetings had to be moved 
to a larger room. A member of the staff 
at the college wrote the foundation: 
''Last year, because of conflicts, I was not 
able to attend many of his talks, This 
year if anything conflicted, I cancelled 
the other engagement” (The professor 
has returned to the college as will be ex¬ 
plained later.) 

As a member of the Art Gallery Com¬ 
mittee, he was able indirectly to reach 
an even wider audience. Through the 
cooperation of Obarlin College, four ex¬ 
hibitions were sent to the art gallery; 
the annual local artists' show attracted 
113 entries which he helped to judge, In 
"spare” moments, he lectured and spoke 
at the college chapel as well as at the 
chapel of a nearby college. 

At the conclusion of the semester, the 
following communication was received 
from the dean: 

As a result of his stay with us last year, 
we persuaded him to remain the first 
semester of this year and are establishing 
a Department of Fine Arts. Obviously this 
would not have been done if his work had 
not only been satisfactory but actually much 
better than we had visualized. He came 
to us a stranger; but he has taken his place 
in our community, our faculty, and our 
social life with the greatest or ease. He 
has been particularly valuable for his sug¬ 
gestions in faculty meetings. W© have put 
him on various committees and have found 
his advice constructive and realistic. In 
particular, we have had a special commit¬ 
tee meeting regularly tliroughout this year 


on the subject of student enrollment, and his 
suggestions have been vei*y beneficial. 

One of the current visiting professors 
has as his major interest the philosophy 
of religion with special emphasis on the 
Far East. In his courses, introduction 
to biblical thought and the major world 
religions, eighty-seven study with him 
regularly. This man writes; 

Of these students I have come to know 
a good number personally, and have had 
consultations wiui them, especially those 
taking up the study of philosophical and 
religious subjects for the first time. In the 
smaller class it has been easier to have more 
contacts. On' nights when the young men 
read their term papers on different great 
religions the class meets in my home, 
Fortunately, the house provided has a com¬ 
modious living room with a large fireplace 
where, on these wintry evenings, we can sit 
about a blazing fire and discuss under most 
agreeable circumstances. In the midst of 
the evening my wife serves refreshments 
while the discussion continues. From these 
sessions I hope the students will carry away 
memorable and happy impressions asso¬ 
ciated with the extensive themes we have 
before us, , ♦ . 

In connection with earlier work, tlie 
professor had prepared bibliographies on 
the major religions of India and the Far 
East. These lie has turned over to the 
department of philosophy and religion 
for use in considering the purchase of 
additional volumes for the college library. 
Among special lectures has been one on 
"Buddhist Philosophical Systems” before 
the newly formed Philosophy Club of 
the college, and another on "Buddhism, 
the Universal Religion of East Asia ” held 
under the auspices of the local chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

A recent letter, commenting on his ex¬ 
periences for this first semester, con¬ 
cludes with the following words; 

After preoccupation with specialized 
studies in graduate schools, which has 
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largely been my lot, it is both stimulating 
and rewarding to teach courses to eager 
youth at the undergraduate level It draws 
upon all sides of one's experience and 
thought, and affords an opportunity to bring 
into grand perspective many things known 
separately before. At least, teaching the 
history of philosophical and religious 
thought does that, Something of the same 
experience seems to happen to the students 
also. I have been impressed by the fact 
tliat in spontaneous comment on my courses 
they mention more frequently than anything 
else that they see a wider signihcance in 
many things, That happens, I suppose, 
because one cannot study the story of the 
religions and philosophies of die world with¬ 
out becoming aware of the history of 
civilization itself. At any rate it is most 
gratifying to know that they feel something 
of the eternal marvel of man’s search for 
the higher life. . . . 

Another of the visiting professors, one 
of the five appointments in classics, 
brought a special measure of inspiration 
to the townspeople, for the town in which 
the college is located is quite off the 
beaten path. Enthusiasm was sincere, 
and the attendance unparalleled. The 
professor was invited to speak before the 
annual meeting of the alumni held in a 
nearby city, where again the turnout 
was remarkable. 

Each student at the college in which 
this man was teaching had an adviser for 
all four years and could elect a course 
only on advice of his mentor, Approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of the students in the 
college elected to study with the visiting 
professor. His three formal courses were 
Greek and Latin roots in current Eng¬ 
lish; masterpieces of Latin literature; and 
classical foundations of modern society 
(Roman). In these words, he describes 
his method of teaching; 

. . . The first objective [of Greek and 
Latin roots] was to teach what language 
is, since language is the primary tool of one 
who would be educated. The next step 
was to explain the origin of language, to 
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acquaint students with the divisions of the 
Indo-European family by name, at least, 
and with the history of their own tongue, 
the English language, in more detail. . . . 
The importance of this careful study of 
vocabulary is obvious. The ability to think 
and the ability to express oneself are one 
and inseparable. And language is the usual 
instrument of expression; it is nonspecialized 
thought. Thus coiTect use of language is 
the inevitable form of ordered and coherent 
tlmught, wliich is tJ)e foundation of ljuman- 
ism. 

Of the second course, he writes: 

... it comprised reading and discussion 
of the more important writers of Latin 
literature tinough tlie medium of English 
translations. The contributions of Roman 
thought to the Western tradition were 
stressed and the influence of Latin literary 
genres on modern English forms. . , . 

And of the third: 

The problems of today have their parallels 
in the creative Graeco-Roman civilization 
from which our civilization evolved. The 
aim of the course was to throw light from 
the past upon current issues in the realm 
of human relations and tire human spirit, 
and to point out the actual survivals, phys¬ 
ical and spiritual, from the days of Rome. 
To the extent that time permitted, the fol¬ 
lowing topics were discussed: geography; 
races; education; private life; government; 
law; religion; philosophy; literature; lan¬ 
guage; architecture; art; engineering. Stu¬ 
dents of the present day, who enter college 
with little knowledge of the past, are fas¬ 
cinated by their discovery of the continuity 
of our Western civilization, 

It is difficult to refrain from writing 
about other of the professorships, for the 
enthusiasm reflected in our correspond¬ 
ence is highly infectious. 

But to summarize, the tliirty appoint¬ 
ments, excluding the twelve which are 
currently in process, have included five 
in classics, five in modern languages and 
comparative literatures, three in history 
and political science, three in social 
sciences, four in fine arts, eight in Eng- 
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lish and American literature, one in 
philosophy, and one in religion. 

Several other remarks from some of 
the fields other than those represented 
above may be of special interest; 

I have one large course in American Life 
and Literature; one survey course in English 
Literature and one in the Humanities. Fri- 
day I gave a poefay talk in Chapel and read 
some of my own verse and the audience 
responded warmly. I anticipate an interest¬ 
ing year. . . . 

And another from a college to which 
a creative artist has accepted appoint¬ 
ment: 

For the first time, we can this year boast 
a full-time artist in residence as a member 
of the faculty. The presence of a leading 
American artist on the campus has pro¬ 
vided a cultural incentive long lacking in 
the Liberal Arts curriculum . . , whatever 
may be the long-teim results, he has already 
made it clear that the student body is ready 
and eager to follow the example of our sister 
institutions in raising Art to a more vital 
role in the educational program, . . ♦ 

The Visiting Professor of Comparative 
Literature, with special reference to that 
of Germany, writes: 

1 have seldom had such a success with a 
public lecture as that on Heine's poems, a 
fact which I ascribe to a real hunger for 
some literary and artistic values on the part 
of the whole audience, students, towns¬ 
people, and faculty. Strangers spoke to me 
on the street or thanked me in letters, col¬ 
leagues stopped me on the campus. . , . 

These are, perhaps, adequate to con¬ 
vey tire spirit of the program. Before 
leaving personalities, a word must be 
said about the colleges themselves, their 
students, faculties, and members of the 
administration, One part of the college’s 
contribution is provision of housing for 
the professor and his family without cost, 
and a portion of die stipend. Infinitely 
more important, however, is another 
aspect An outstanding professor might 


be able to make his presence felt even 
to an unappreciative audience. The 
success of the appointments, however 
implies a high degree of cooperation and 
receptiveness on the part of those with 
whom the professor works. Many of the 
colleges have requested reappomtment 
of the same individual for a second year, 
In view of the limited number of annual 
awards, such requests cannot be granted. 
Several professors have been invited to 
return at the college’s own expense, 

The Whitney Visiting Professors pro¬ 
gram was announced in January 1952 
as an attempt to assist in strengthening 
the humanities at small, independent, 
liberal arts colleges through appointment 
to their faculties of outstanding retired 
professors who wish to continue teach¬ 
ing. 

For the first year the program was 
limited to those fields formally included 
within the humanities. Currently, how¬ 
ever, it has been extended to all out¬ 
standing retired professors regardless of 
field who throughout their teaching 
careers have been concerned with the 
general implications of human values. 

Each spring the names of eligible and 
interested professors who are to be re¬ 
tired the following year are nominated 
to the foundation. In the fall, those col¬ 
leges which are interested submit their 
plan for such a professor were he to be 
appointed. The stipend for each awardee 
is provided by the college and foundation 
Jointly; the host institution also supplies 
housing without cost; the foundation, 
transportation to and from the campus. 

Six appointments were made for the 
first year and again for 1953'-S4. In the 
spring of 1963 the New York Foundation 
expressed its interest: 

We believe that this program is fostering 
a new and practical way of adding to our 
intellectual capital. Brilliant teachers are 
among our nation's greatest assets. Any¬ 
thing we can do to conserve these assets and 
shengthen our colleges today is of great 
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importance. It is for tlris reason that we 
are pleased to cooperate in this venture. 

The cooperative program was repeated 
last year and will be continned for 195S- 
56, making possible each year appoint¬ 
ment of six Whitney and six New York 
Foundation Visiting Professors. Forty- 
two colleges, widely distributed geo¬ 
graphically, will have participated, in¬ 
cluding those for the forthcoming aca¬ 
demic year. 

During the first months of operation, 
several institutions inquired whether 
there was in our files the name of a pro¬ 
fessor who might wish to consider a po¬ 
sition for which they were seeking can¬ 
didates. In recognition of what seemed 


to be a need for bringing together sup¬ 
ply and demand, a registry has been es¬ 
tablished as a part of the program. The 
foundation serves as intermediaiy, leav¬ 
ing all discussions of salary and leaching 
program to the college and individual 
concerned. 

Experience with the Whitney Visiting 
Professors program seems to point clearly 
to two conclusions: (1) that there are 
many outstanding professors who, hav¬ 
ing reached formal retirement age, are 
nevertheless willing and eminently quali¬ 
fied to continue teaching, and (2) that 
no one can sense this better or with more 
profit than the young college students 
in America today. 



The Student Perspective in Student Personnel Work 

HARRY H. LUNN, JR. 


HEN members of the American 
Council on Education's Commis¬ 
sion on Student Personnel and the West¬ 
ern Personnel Institute participated in a 
joint meeting several months ago, theh 
discussion centered on the student per¬ 
sonnel field s contribution to the educa¬ 
tion of the individual student This was 
an important point of emphasis for, after 
all, the student is the focal point of tlie 
process; his education is the paramount 
concern, and student personnel activities 
must be justified by their contribution to 
this education. This is as significant a 
consideration for students and student 
leaders as for any other group in the 
academic community because student 
extracurricular activities can have little 
justification in the crowded schedule of 
student time if they are without educa¬ 
tive value. There would be little point 
in a U. S. National Student Association 
unless it based its program and philos¬ 
ophy on contributing to the education 
of the 600,000 students at its 280 mem¬ 
ber institutions. 

Wlhle it is important to recognize this 
orientation, it might be well to stop and 
ask ovwselves a question posed by one of 
the commission members at a student- 
faculty conference at Scripps College: 
To what end do we educate? The an¬ 
swer of the Scripps faculty member was 
“To awaken the students intellectually*' 
and, after a minute of thought, he added 
“To give them a way to live with them¬ 
selves and with the world/* These two 
answers are almost universally cited in 
any list of educational objectives often as 
a united concept, but too often the devel¬ 
opment of them is posed in conflicting 
terms. The concept is split, according 


to the educator's bent, to shess the pure 
intellectual development as the whole 
purpose, or to elevate “the way to live 
with themselves and with the world” in 
its pragmatic sense to the exclusion of 
intellectual development It is the latter 
extreme which sometimes would seem 
to be the rallying cry of extracurricular 
activities, 

These extremes outline the boundaries; 
we all come to a point edging toward 
the middle in our own set of educational 
objectives. A glance at any respectable 
academic journal shows no two points 
of agreement on where the balance lies, 
and I would not inject my own ill-de¬ 
veloped formula in such competition. I 
would, however, like to cite a comment 
by the late Alfred North Whitehead who, 
when asked whether men of exceptional 
intellect are successes as statesmen, re¬ 
plied: “They rarely get a chance to tiy 
. , , the kind of man who is wanted to 
n\n a state and the kind of man who 
mostly does run it is the one who, while 
he may not be exceptional intellectually, 
has a good nose for what needs to be 
done.” ^ In a time when the democratic 
philosophy is so widely challenged and 
this nation requires unsurpassed mental 
and moral resources, I believe White¬ 
head delineates a serious area of thought 
Without arguing that it is the business 
of education solely to train great states¬ 
men, I would submit that more thought 
should be given to training great citizens 
with the potential for constructive lead¬ 
ership, and I feel that the fusion of in¬ 
tellectual development with “a good nose 

^Lucien Price (ed.), Dialogues of Alfred 
Norlh Whitehead (Boston; Little, Brown and 
Go., 1954), p. 203. 
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for what needs to be done” is a formula 
that can result in the necessaiy develop¬ 
ment of great citizens, and provides a 
good definition of a desirable educa¬ 
tional balance, This is an important per¬ 
spective for student personnel and an 
area where student extiacurricular ac¬ 
tivities play a unique and valuable role, 

I do not mean student activities limited 
to dance committees or pep rally organi¬ 
zations (though these have their place 
in tiaining students for more responsible 
areas of activity); to be meaningful edu¬ 
cationally extracurricular life must em¬ 
brace significant opportunities for par¬ 
ticipation in the affairs of the academic 
community, This principle is implicit 
in the rationale of the Commission on 
Student Personnel which states in part 
'fif students are citizens of the college 
community, as such they must partici¬ 
pate in its institutional operation ” 

When this principle is recognized and 
accepted into the rules and customs of 
the campus, a constructive educational 
environment results in which this train¬ 
ing for citizenship develops. It does not 
do so at the expense of the academic 
program, or should not, A student at 
Pomona College, for instance, was asked 
during a commission conference why he 
had bothered with campus activities 
when the classroom offered such great 
challenges* ''Because,” he immediately 
replied, "I felt they made a great edu¬ 
cational contribution to my life.” This 
was not an assertion of the right of par¬ 
ticipation for itself, it was recognition of 
the value that this activity brought as a 
complement to tlie classroom's contribu¬ 
tion, And the best testimony of this 
value was the leadership, composure, 
and articulate presentation shown by 
him and the other student leaders with 
whom the commission talked. 

Recently tlie U. S, National Student 
Association received a $29,400 grant 
from the Ford Foundation based on this 
thesis that I have been developing: that 
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participation in student activities is an 
invaluable contribution to the citizenship 
training which every student must re¬ 
ceive if we are to have the leadership 
we vitally need in our communities. This 
perspective, then, has been clearly estab¬ 
lished on paper, has received support in 
educational circles, and should play an 
ever-increasing part in our educational 
philosophy; yet it is a perspective that 
is achieved on too few campuses and for 
a number of reasons tliat seem to me to 
be definable. 

1, At the heart of the matter is the 
concept of extracurricular life itself* I 
have suggested that this concept has a 
good educational reputation; yet I also 
feel it is too lightly accepted in some 
instances and not accepted at all in 
others. Part of the trouble lies in a far 
too commonly held view that, on the 
whole, these activities are time con¬ 
sumers which impinge on the intellectual 
development of the student. Unfortu¬ 
nately, tlie second area of fault is with 
some of the activities and the students 
who run them, which bears out this con¬ 
tention, Without intellectual content of 
one form or another an extracurricular 
program is not worth sustaining; today 
far too many activities begin and end on 
the pep rally level This is not entirely 
a student fault, as I shall attempt to 
point out in the succeeding observations. 

2. A very broad problem area was well 
identified by Chancellor E. K, Graham 
of the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina when he told delegates 
to the Seventh National Student Con¬ 
gress, "Our colleges and universities are 
not likely to do anything that is really 
bad; the danger is that we may direct so 
much of our effort toward avoiding some¬ 
thing bad that we never get around to ac¬ 
complishing as much good as we might.” 
The tight rules that constrict student life 
and activities on many campuses are a 
manifestation of this attitude induced by 
the ever-vigilant citizenry who are glad 
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to act as watchdogs of the academic 
world. While an institution cannot in** 
suit the public by its actions and must be 
concerned about current opinion of it, 
something is wrong when student-fac¬ 
ulty committees weigh decisions in terms 
of the conflicting public relations results 
and fear the worst for each proposal, 

This philosophy is reflected in 'crack¬ 
downs” on student newspapers, in es¬ 
tablishment of lecture committees to 
"screen” speakers, in maintaining flat "no 
political” speakers rules, in regulations 
on meetings, and in other areas of intel¬ 
lectual life on campus. There is a defi¬ 
nite relation between a course in political 
science and the laboratory experience 
provided in student government or cam¬ 
pus political organizations. When these 
are denied, an unrealistic community de¬ 
velops; a community in which no cre¬ 
dence is placed on the responsibilities 
of citizens toward the political life of 
the community. You cannot expect stu¬ 
dents to become alert citizens overnight 
if political expression has been denied 
on the campus and the premium placed 
on a lack of questioning or participation, 
I do not like to talk about "fear” or "con¬ 
formity” on our campuses—I always en¬ 
joyed a very free atmosphere of expres¬ 
sion—but I would not say that the cur¬ 
rent scene is one which welcomes debate 
and discussion; there is too little trust 
in the intelligence of the student body 
to evaluate information for itself. In 
this climate of opinion the growth of 
judgment and responsibility—indispen¬ 
sable attributes of the good citizen—can¬ 
not come about, It is a very important 
reason for the frightening lack of intel¬ 
lectual content in many student pro¬ 
grams today and it will work to our dis¬ 
advantage over the long run, I fear we 
may learn this lesson too late. 

3. Related to this general institutional 
dilemma is a more incisive problem area 
involving the student personnel admin¬ 


istrator, A year ago I was talking to a 
student personnel dean from a country 
with an educational system somewhat 
like that in the United States, and his 
critical observation was that American 
institutions centralize discipline and 
other responsibilities on the dean with¬ 
out allowing for adequate committee re¬ 
sponsibility in solution of problems. This 
is more commonly known in deans* 
circles as the frequent tendency to make 
the dean the "fall guy” for all unpleasant 
campus situations. 

The visiting dean illustrated his point 
with a discipline case on his campus 
which had caused considerable public 
indignation and led to much newspaper 
furor and so forth—an incident not un¬ 
common on our campuses. In his situ¬ 
ation, the case went through appropri¬ 
ate channels, there were no "emergency” 
provisions, and several weeks later a 
decision was handed down commensu¬ 
rate with the offense which, on reflection, 
was not quite as odious as it had seemed 
in the public mind. 

Contrast this, however, with the treat¬ 
ment of a case at one of our large insti¬ 
tutions a year ago when a number of stu¬ 
dents filled with football rivalry visited 
a neighboring campus and did a lavish 
paint job on several venerated statues. 
Like most sophomoric stunts, this caused 
considerable public attention, and some¬ 
one very conscious of public relations de¬ 
cided something should be done. So 
the dean was forced to use "emergency” 
powers, called a hurried council, by¬ 
passed the well-established student judi¬ 
cial organization, and with great fanfare 
suspended the students until the paint 
was removed. In subsequent weeks, a 
number of more serious incidents (less 
publicized) went through channels and 
received minor monetary fines with no 
great notice. But someone had to do 
something to the paint-brush wielders 
so that an example was made, and the 
student personnel dean was the man 
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who had to do it whether he liked it or 
not. Net effect; wide student opinion 
of nriucli ado about nothing and a weak¬ 
ening in the prestige of the judiciary 
(felt by its members as well) because 
it evidently was considered not able to 
handle that disciplinary job. 

Taken alone this episode would be 
nothing, but combined with other crack¬ 
downs on student life both in the disci¬ 
plinary and extracurricular fields, it is 
symptomatic of an unfortunate trouble 
area. If the dean must be the control 
element and act as a policeman for fear 
of an incident occurring that might be 
bad public relations and bring disap¬ 
proval from above, he is bound to pass 
this police effect onto the students to 
the detriment of the educational pro¬ 
gram. It seems fair to say that student 
personnel workers will not succeed in 
building leadership or training students 
in citizenship if the rules of orderly pro¬ 
cedure must be by-passed in every real 
or suspected "emergency.” 

4. A fourth problem area lies in what 
I would call the perversion of the uni¬ 
versity community concept, We have 
all been impressed, I think, by the 
growth of community thinking on our 
campuses—the sharing of obligations 
and responsibilities by the faculty, the 
student personnel staff, the administra¬ 
tion, and the students. Why then is 
there cause for dissatisfaction in this ar¬ 
rangement? It comes, I believe, in the 
mistaken conviction that once we all 
sit down together as a community, there 
can be no serious disagreement between 
us—nothing that can get us angry. In¬ 
stead we all behave like gentlemen, and 
if a problem arises, we can always iron 
it out. 

This can be an impossible concept 
when it ignores the structure of the "com¬ 
munity” which demands that one of its 
component parts (the administiation on 
behalf of the trustee power) ultimately 
has the strongest power of recommeiida- 
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tion or government, if you will. As long 
as this imbalance pertains—and I do not 
think necessarily it is bad that it should 
—a decision will have to be made by one 
of the community sectors. These deci¬ 
sions may come on issues on which the 
sectors will not be reconciled—on issues 
which call forth articulate differences 
which should not be hidden or said not 
to exist. The community concept should 
not bind its members from disagreement 
with each other. Unfortunately, it is 
sometimes expected to, and disagreement 
is regarded as a breach of community 
responsibility or as failure of the under¬ 
lying concept Such an attitude writes 
off the real value of the concept in al¬ 
lowing responsible participation in the 
institutional functions, 

5. The final problem I sense stems 
from the fourth. The remarkable growth 
in definition of student personnel serv¬ 
ices coupled with the growing adminis¬ 
trative arm of our institutions I believe 
has caused some fear among our facul¬ 
ties as they sense that their domain is 
being cut into on either flank. Though 
this problem is much too difficult to an¬ 
alyze in a few paragraphs, it cannot be 
ignored, and it has potentially unpleas¬ 
ant effects on the growing area of stu¬ 
dent responsibility as the "community” 
concept gains strengtli. I see consider¬ 
able danger that the faculty, looking al¬ 
ready with fear on the areas of broad¬ 
ening administrative control, will trans¬ 
fer part of that fear to the students as 
they broaden their participation and 
will look on the students as competitors 
rather than cooperators in the central 
educational process. This would be most 
unfortunate, since the area of joint stu¬ 
dent-faculty participation has great po¬ 
tentiality for rewards. There is clanger, 
too, that the faculty will resist participa¬ 
tion all the more greatly if they see only 
the immature, unintellectual brand of 
student activity on the campus. There 
is no distinction worth rewarding by a 
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seat on the curriculum committee and 
no apparent contribution to it if the stu- 
donfs credentials record only participa¬ 
tion as a cheer-leader, The opportunity 
must be offered for more signmcant par¬ 
ticipation to train for a role on the cur¬ 
riculum committee, but the student has 
an obligation, which is not often enough 
fulfilled, to engage in this training for 
high-level participation, 

I WOULD like now to suggest several 
remedies to these five problems which 
I think will achieve at least a partial solu¬ 
tion, and which should be worth trying 
if we agree that the extracurriculum is 
worth anything at all on the campus* 
First of all, it is my feeling that a defini¬ 
tion of the areas of student responsibili¬ 
ties on each campus would be extremely 
worth-while because it would necessi¬ 
tate less police action on the dean's part 
and clear the air of suspicions of what 
students want to assume by way of re¬ 
sponsibility and what the institution feels 
they should assume* This is ten area in 
which the Commission on Student Per¬ 
sonnel has interested itself, and I would 
expect that if ever such a statement were 
discussed on a national level, it could be 
formulated only through joint consulta¬ 
tion with all segments of the college 
community including the trustees, the 
administration, the faculty, and the stu¬ 
dents. Similarly each campus could find 
(and many have found) it profitable to 
have a discussion between representa¬ 
tives of these areas to arrive at a defini¬ 
tion of responsibilities* This can be of 
particular importance as we move toward 
more of a community concept in our in¬ 
stitutions since at the base of such a sys¬ 
tem is the assumption that the various 
elements will agree on certain unilateral 
and mutual responsibilities* Such a 
statement must be an evolutionary in- 
stniment; no static definition will suffice 
and periodic evaluation is educationally 
desirable. 


Secondly, I think steps must be taken 
to given some "status" to student extra¬ 
curricular participation in recognition of 
the value a good program can bring to 
the educational goals of the institution, 
This is largely a matter of recognition, 
and it is interesting to note that many of 
our business concerns have done more 
along this line than have the institutions 
in pointing out that the extracurriculum 
has been a strong factor in training stu¬ 
dents for better business careers. This 
is not a matter of training glad-handing 
promoters either, as too many people 
believe. Rather, the extracurriculum has 
given these students a sense of commu¬ 
nity, a knowledge that a citizen s respon¬ 
sibilities are important, and a willingness 
to work harder to perform these obliga¬ 
tions* If student participation is to work, 
we must give more than just lip service 
to the program, and the solution here lies 
largely in the "climate" provided for this 
participation. If controversial issues are 
ducked, if student leaders are rated for 
their contribution so that the big rewards 
go to those who never disagree with cur¬ 
rent policy, if student channels for han¬ 
dling problems are by-passed on every 
important issue, and if student govern¬ 
ment and other extracurricular activi¬ 
ties are never given adequate financial 
support, the extracurricular program will 
not be given an even break to show what 
it can do, The result of a bad climate 
will be a return to the pep rally as the 
highest form of student responsibility 
and a decline in the intellectual contribu¬ 
tion of participation. 

As long as most students feel it smarter 
to be a cheer-leader for four years rather 
than alternate this with a stint on stu¬ 
dent government, the newspaper, the 
judiciary, or similar activities, we shall 
continue to turn out boola-boola boys 
instead of leaders. The inclination for 
meaningful participation will not come 
from the students if all the premiums are 
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placed on dance committees and home 
comiiig display prizes; there must be 
leadership among the student personnel 
field and faculty to give some status to 
the other areas of the extracurriculuna. 
This leads me to my final suggestion 
which underlies the vv^hole proposition: 
If we are to succeed on the basis of our 
conviction that the fusion of the intellec¬ 
tual and the practical necessary for great 
citizens can be induced through a blend¬ 
ing of the academic and the extracur- 
riciilum, we must have a basic faith in 
this proposition that is strong enough 
to weather some major disappointments, 
Students, like everyone else in the aca¬ 
demic ciicle, are going to make some 
mistakes, but the worth of the experi¬ 
ence should overcome the occasional 
mistakes or minor abuses of responsi¬ 
bility, It is especially easy to spot mis- 
judgment in this field and to feel, there¬ 
fore, that the experience does not merit 
the occasional problem. Too often there 
is an 'T told you so*" attitude when a 
student fails to justify entirely the re¬ 
sponsibility put on liim. 

This is a measure of faith which we 
all must assume, and I am the first to 
admit that mine is mm*e than occasion¬ 
ally tested. But I learned the lesson best 
this last summer at the Seventh National 
Student Congress, While chairing a com- 
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mission which considered, among other 
things, the implications of tlie Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation of ^le 
schools, I heard a proposal tliat the 
USNSA prepare a brief on implementa¬ 
tion for the Court I thouglit it an im¬ 
possibility to achieve in the time remain¬ 
ing until the deadline for such mateiial, 
and enough others had the same feeling 
so that the proposal was sidetracked. 
But the Virginia-Carolina Region had 
considerably more vision, and on its mo¬ 
tion the Congress delegates directed ap¬ 
pointment of a nine-member committee 
to prepare such a draft. In twenty-four 
hours of concentrated discussion and 
writing, this group, with members from 
North and South and of different races 
and faiths, prepared an extremely fine 
report which was adopted by an over¬ 
whelming vote in the final days of the 
ten-day conference, This was clearly a 
demonstration of what responsible stu¬ 
dent thought and discussion could 
achieve, and I was always somewhat 
ashamed that I did not expect it to. With 
this measure of faith in the student, then, 
we must search our educational methods 
to ensure that his growth in leadership 
and responsibility will be promoted with 
the development of his intellectual pow¬ 
ers. The preservation of our democratic 
institutions demands nothing less. 



Colleges Are Increasing Student Aid 

JOHN N. SCHLEGEL 


T his study of student aid was limited 
to 25 selected colleges and universi¬ 
ties with less than 3,500 students for the 
year 1952-53. All data were assembled 
for the purpose of studying tuition, en¬ 
rollment, endowment, and scholarship 
figures in 1952-53 as compared with 
1948-49. 

From 1948-49 to 1952-53, tuition has 
been increased from a minimum of 10 
percent to a maximum of 40 percent. 
The great majority of colleges increased 
tuition 20 percent to 30 percent. De¬ 
creases in enrollment from 1948-49 ran 
from one-half of 1 percent in one college 
to 42 percent in a technical college. Av¬ 
erage enrollment shrinkage was 11 per¬ 
cent. The shrinkage in enrollment in 
1952-53 as compared with 1948-49 sug¬ 
gested that it would be better to calcu¬ 
late aid on a per capita basis (under¬ 
graduate) and compare the two years. 
In 1948-49 per capita aid was $35.47^ in 
1952-58 per capita aid was $85.21. Note 
tliat enrollment dropped 11 percent and 
aid increased approximately 165 percent. 
A number of institutions demonstrated 
such fine control of per capita aid that 
one would believe it was budgeted like 
other items in the operating account. 
The appreciable increases in per capita 


aid at the great majority of institutions, 
however, indicate an “out of control" 
condition. 

Significantly the institutions showing 
the greatest percentage increases in per 
capita student aid were largely the tech¬ 
nical institutes and colleges teaching 
engineering. Here is evidence of the 
pressure which these institutions have 
been under to develop engineers, and 
of the sacrifices which are being made 
to fill the engineering need. The edu¬ 
cational costs on each engineer are 50 
percent to 70 percent higher than the 
tuition, yet these colleges are granting 
additional unendowed aid of another 10 
percent out of operating income. This 
is “engineers at 50 percent of cost.” 

In these 25 smaller colleges, where en¬ 
rollment dropped an average of 11 per¬ 
cent, total student aid increased from 
$1,730,000 in 1948-49 to $4,000,000 in 
1952-53. This is an increase of $2,270,- 
000. Only 36 percent of the aid was 
endowed. This means that these 25 in¬ 
stitutions poured into student aid in 
1952-53 from operating funds an aver¬ 
age of $102,000 per college. It is reason¬ 
able to estimate that in the four-year 
period it could be a quarter of a million 
dollars or more per college. 
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A Romance between Colleges and Industry? 

FREDERICK deW. BOLMAN, JR. 


C OLLEGES and industry are today cross¬ 
ing glances with something like 
flirtatious charm in their eyes. Each side 
wonders if a romance might not provide 
desirable excitement, and each is whis¬ 
pering winsome phrases and putting on 
coquettish new looks with which to court 
the other. 

The most publicized motives for a 
romance between colleges and industry 
are the former's desire for more dollars 
in the form of corporation gifts, and in¬ 
dustry’s need for better trained intelli¬ 
gence at all levels of production and 
management. These two needs are real 
and deserve our careful attention, 

Mr. Robert R. Young once forthrightly 
proposed what he called “a marriage of 
business and education.” His immediate 
concern was the railroad indushy, and 
he was chagrined to discover that in his 
own company, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
only one male employee out of fifty is a 
college graduate whereas, he was told, in 
General Electric one out of ten em¬ 
ployees is a college graduate. He linked 
the backwardness of American railroads 
—and their relatively low dividends—to 
the fact that not enough college grad¬ 
uates have been attracted to railroading. 
He cautioned other industries to heed 
the moral implied. 

The devotion of American industry to 
our colleges has been declared by a host 
of notable industrialists. More than lip 
service to this theme has come from 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the 
board of General Motors Corporation; 
Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the board 
of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Henry Ford 11, president of the Ford 
Motor Company; John L, McCaffrey, 


president of International Harvester 
Company; Irving S. Olds, chairman of 
the board of United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration; H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Armstrong Cork Company; 
Laird Bell, chairman of the board of the 
Weyerhauser Timber Company; and 
many others. 

The new look for indushy was mod¬ 
eled in a resolution adopted by the board 
of the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers in October 1951; 

Indushy recognizes the essential contribu¬ 
tions made by these [educational] institu¬ 
tions to the development of leadership to 
manage its increasingly complex operations, 
the contributions in both pure and applied 
scientific research, the investigations and 
study of perh'nent phases of our life, and 
the development of social and civic com¬ 
petence of our citizenry. Business enter¬ 
prises must find a way to support the whole 
educational program effectively, regularly, 
and now. 

Understandably, suqh ambrosial 
phrases have somettaes had dizzying 
effects upon college and university ad- 
minish-ators. Most colleges, public as 
well as private, need for continuance or 
development far greater financial re¬ 
sources than they possess. If manage¬ 
ment will lovingly bestow upon higher 
education the federally allowable 5 per¬ 
cent of corporate income before taxes, 
we shall hail a new financial source to 
replace the diminishing individual gifts 
which founded and often kept solvent 
many of our institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation, 

By 1954, thirty-four states had adopted 
laws expressly permitting corporations 
to make such investments in the gen¬ 
eral welfare. The recent New Jersey 
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'"Smith Case” ruling by the Supreme 
Court, permitting corporation contribu¬ 
tions to higher education, was heralded 
as the hoped-for prelude to a new ex¬ 
perience. 

Meanwhile educators have played the 
lead role in the organization of twenty- 
nine state, three regional, and two na¬ 
tional associations to collect corporation 
gifts. They have participated in the di¬ 
rection of such national research groups 
as the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education and the Conference Commit¬ 
tee on Industry-College Relations. Again, 
educators have promoted the planning of 
such associations to advise industry as 
the Council for Financial Aid to Edu¬ 
cation, Inc,, the American Institute of 
Management, and the National Planning 
Association. The latter^s modish vol¬ 
ume, The Manual of Corporate Gioing, 
written by college educators and others, 
illustrates the whys of supporting gen¬ 
eral and specialized college training and 
the hows of corporate giving. 

But the results of widespread collec¬ 
tive efforts to persuade industry to en¬ 
dow higher education with even a small 
part of corporate profits are as yet only 
a cut above failure. In one of our 
wealthiest states, a sizable association 
of educators raised less than $150,000 
last year. The national average of cor¬ 
poration gifts for all charitable and edu¬ 
cational enterprises is reported currently 
to be less than 1 percent of corporate 
profits before taxes. 

Perhaps we educators must bar¬ 
gain less for general philanthropy than 
for specific investments in human re¬ 
sources which will demonstrate the im¬ 
mediate as well as long-run benefits of 
colleges for industiy. 

We should do all we can to bring 
the breadth of our interests and skills 
to bear on the productive forces within 
industry. Greater concern for grounds 
of romance between colleges and in¬ 
dustry should he primary, A review of 
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the abilities and desires of colleges to 
render greater public service, as well as 
the specific needs of industries for in¬ 
tellectual resources outside their own 
walls, will then precede the broader 
discussion of financial assistance to 
higher education. 

But first a word of warning to edu¬ 
cators as well as industrialists. The 
lively and realistic desire to collaborate 
should blind neither college nor in¬ 
dustry to their distinctive aims, Indus¬ 
try as such can legitimately claim only 
one ultimate aim—the realization of ma¬ 
terial profit for the owners of industry. 
The aim of higher education is the de¬ 
velopment of intelligence and knowledge 
for the benefit of humanity, 

It follows that much of the work 
of colleges and universities has no direct 
relationship to industry per se, and we 
must retain this independence of higher 
education, It is significant that much 
of management, like many professions, 
has begun to learn that narrow training 
in specific skills alone does not pro¬ 
duce the most intelligent, resourceful, 
and responsible worker. Similarly in¬ 
dustry is beginning to realize that re¬ 
search it defines one day as impractical 
may the next day nurture such powerful 
by-products as atomic energy. Industry 
has a stake, then, in maintaining the in¬ 
dependence from industrial control, as 
much as the independence from political 
control, of the colleges and universities 
of our country. 

How, then, can these two obviously 
necessary institutions—colleges and in¬ 
dustry—collaborate for the benefit of 
each? That is our first and most fun¬ 
damental question. 

There are many potential areas of 
collaboration between colleges and in¬ 
dustry which may prove grounds for 
fruitful association, Some joint ventures 
are already being exploited for mutual 
benefits. Other possibilities need greater 
attention than they now receive. 
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1, Research, product, and personnel 
analysis for indmtnj .—Colleges have 
the advantages of centralized labora¬ 
tories, objective techniques, and faculty- 
student resources usable for a variety 
of industrial purposes. 

Pure research is limited to universities 
with adequate equipment and person¬ 
nel, and industry has already begun 
heavy investment in the form of con¬ 
tracts with universities for research. 
Universities must be on guard not to 
overload themselves with contract re¬ 
search, however, lest such activities de¬ 
flect too much of their energies from 
their educational functions. One in¬ 
stitution is reported to receive 70 per¬ 
cent of its income for operations from 
such contract resources. It is legitimate 
to question whether such an institution 
exists primarily for educational or in¬ 
dustrial purposes. 

Smaller colleges can be helpful in 
product analysis. Where sufRcient num¬ 
bers of industrial plants fabricating the 
same or related products are located 
near a college, it is often cheaper for 
testing facilities to be added to exist¬ 
ing college laboratories. Many regular 
testing projects can be carried on within 
existing classes and be of educational 
benefit. 

Moreover, personnel testing often can 
be most adequately as well as economi¬ 
cally carried on by college psychologists 
working with personnel directors in the 
plants. Colleges have been immensely 
helpful in devising and administering 
tests and measurements for the employ¬ 
ment and promotion of government, in¬ 
dustrial, and large retail establishment 
personnel. Colleges can oiler similar 
services to local industry on a smaller 
scale. 

2. Training programs, special and gen¬ 
eral, for and loithin industry .—Special 
scientific and technical programs for 
those seeking to enter an industry or 
for those already on the job have been 


developed in conjunction with many in. 
dustries. 

Some companies, such as General 
Motors, prefer to include such programs 
within the industry but draw upon col¬ 
lege personnel and skills. Smaller in¬ 
dustries often conduct in-service train¬ 
ing programs of varying intensity, using 
only their* own personnel, Yet some 
of these programs would provide more 
thorough fa’aining if conducted jointly 
with a college faculty. Colleges can 
offer courses and programs sponsored by 
several industries, and they can provide 
increasingly necessary discipline in theo¬ 
retical areas untouched by programs ad¬ 
ministered by industry alone. 

Not only scientific and technical areas 
but also training related to management 
and union functions can be planned 
and administered by management, the 
unions, and colleges. Here the prob¬ 
lem of the colleges may be to demon¬ 
strate the relevance of materials from 
the disciplines of political science, law, 
government, economics, psychology, 
literature, even—often most important 
—^logic. 

S. Education for retirement from in¬ 
dustry ,—^The American worker, from 
industrial executive to the man on the 
line, is severely threatened by retire¬ 
ment In all cases a cut-off age, no mat¬ 
ter how liberal the pension provision, 
is a symbol of degeneration and useless¬ 
ness. Such a threat subtly breaks morale 
and costs dollars. In New York State 
the number of people over sixty-five has 
quadrupled since 1900. For example, in 
Jamestown, New York, over 12 percent 
of the population—-far above average 
for the state—is now over sixty-five. 
The New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging 
was instituted to propose some solutions. 

As our population gradually becomes 
older due to the advance of the health 
sciences, it behooves management to 
take responsibility for the maturing 
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worker in all income brackets. Health 
clinics, personal financial planning, train- 
iiig for conversion of skills so that com¬ 
plete retirement may be postponed and 
advantages of years of experience not be 
lost to industry, development of creative 
and satisfying avocational skills can be 
handled jointly by colleges and industry. 
Experiments in the broad area of geron¬ 
tology are now under way because of 
the common interests of large industries 
and college faculties. But the small 
plant can dig just as effectively into 
this problem; effort and a little money 
can lead only toward improvement, 

4. Industry collaboration in ctinicih 
luni planning,—Colleges generally fear 
dictation from industry as much as from 
state and federal governments, Collab¬ 
oration, however, is not dictation, 

A pharmaceutical college of one of 
our large universities was recently re¬ 
planned through intensive joint study 
of its curriculum by faculty and tire phar¬ 
maceutical houses, After many months 
of collaborative revision both parties 
felt that literally many decades of ad¬ 
vance had been achieved, and the in¬ 
dustries involved were spontaneous in 
seeking to endow with annual fixed sums 
the college in question. Obviously 
many technical fields in colleges would 
profit from analagous collaboration. 

But what of the liberal arts programs 
in our undergraduate colleges, which 
supply a high proportion of leadership 
in inclustry? A college major is intended 
to be specifically useful either imme¬ 
diately after graduation or as prepara¬ 
tion for graduate work. Professional as¬ 
sociations and graduate schools control 
to a large extent preparation for grad¬ 
uate work. The liberal arts major not 
so oriented is often left disoriented. The 
lack of a useful educational goal is aca¬ 
demic irresponsibility rather than aca¬ 
demic freedom, Industrial and union 
leaders have a right-—and therefore a re¬ 
sponsibility—to join with academic de¬ 


partment heads to guarantee that the 
vitality of the liberal arts not wither 
through irrelevance and disuse, Com¬ 
mon discussion in this area might lead to 
some needed new insights for colleges 
and industry alike. 

5, Cooperative programs toith indus¬ 
try. —^Work-study programs, in which 
students alternate every few months be¬ 
tween academic studies and a job, in¬ 
dicate an area of collaboration between 
colleges and industry insufficiently ex¬ 
plored as yet. Begun at the University 
of Cincinnati many years ago, such true 
cooperative curricula have been re¬ 
stricted largely to engineering and tech¬ 
nical programs. 

Only one liberal arts college—Antioch 
—has demonstiated the value of such 
cooperative endeavors. In brief, An¬ 
tioch claims—and has interesting evi¬ 
dence to prove—that when properly ad¬ 
ministered such a program bridges the 
gulf between intellectual understanding 
and practical doing within the student's 
experience. Antioch graduates amply 
reveal the values of vocational orienta¬ 
tion, intellectual and cultural applica¬ 
tion to concrete problems, emotional 
and social maturity derived from co¬ 
operative education. Society at large, 
and industry in particular, can here 
become part of our educational media. 
Not enough other undergraduate units 
have had the courage or ability to tackle 
the plan. 

An unexplored aspect of the coopera¬ 
tive program is that it offers a persuasive 
means whereby industry may realize the 
role of the colleges in training manpower 
for manifold functions in industry. The 
conditions under which a student under¬ 
takes a cooperative job make him an in¬ 
creasingly qualified messenger between- 
college and industry, one through whom, 
moreover, industry can watch the grow¬ 
ing benefits of college training, Nlean- 
while industry has the opportunity to- 
screen future employees and to persuade- 
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the student in its employ to make that 
industry his lifelong concern. But in¬ 
dustry here—as much as the student— 
is on trial to show why It requires and 
will use intelligence in its development 
6. Joint economic planning for the 
community, —-Industries with plants in 
several localities, just as the industry 
with one plant, are dependent upon the 
communities in which they exist. The 
vice-president in charge of sales and his 
staff may be on the road much of their 
vocational lives; the plant managers, 
supervisors, and line workers—^iiot to 
mention the president—depend almost 
wholly on the social and economic cli¬ 
mate of the community. Joint study 
of the community by industrialists, union 
leaders, economists, and social scientists 
can lead to action raising the economic 
and social level—the morale—of the 
entire community. 

The Committee for Economic De¬ 
velopment has brought together leaders 
of industry and the colleges for such 
research from Providence, Rhode Island, 
to Portland, Oregon. Marion B. Folsom 
of Eastman Kodak Company, as chair¬ 
man of the GED board of trustees, sum¬ 
marized useful objectives: '"College- 
commimity economic research centers, 
with the local college as their primary 
source of research, are able to study 
national and regional problems from a 
local viewpoint, These projects are 
making an important contribution to 
raising the level of economic under¬ 
standing in the areas where they ate 
operating.'' Town and gown alike should 
profit from such efforts. 

7. Industrial resources for ediicatiom 
joint seminars, faculty fellowships, fac¬ 
ulty from industry. —Perhaps a third of 
our adult population—^the largest single 
employed group—is engaged in indus¬ 
try. Yet except for sporadic field 
trips most American undergraduates 
never know much about the technical, 
economic, social, or psychological con¬ 


ditions under which American produo. 
tion is carried on. 

Industries can provide classrooms 
lore where Joint seminars of college 
faculty and industrial and union leaders 
may regularly examine, discuss, and evaK 
uate techniques not only of production 
but of management as well Some iudus^ 
trialists would be startled should an mn 
dergraduate in such a seminar discover a 
fatal flaw in one of management's de¬ 
cisions —^yet errors are made every day 
by management. The experience of 
bringing all intellectual disciplines to 
beat upon specific industrial problems 
would be one of the most exciting adven¬ 
tures ever tried in higher education—an 
excitement which might be highly con- 
tageous and rejuvenate many industries. 

Fellowships for faculty members to 
work for a semester or a summer in busi¬ 
ness have been introduced. The Foun¬ 
dation for Economic Education, Ino., 
which with industry has fostered such 
fellowships for several years, claims that 
the college professor and industry both 
profit from such experience. Robert R, 
Young has proposed an interchange of 
professors and executives for greater na- 
derstanding between—and equality of 
pay for—both groups. Ideas such as 
these, difficult as they appear, are worth 
pursuing on (lie local level 

Finally, the ability of colleges to draw 
increasingly upon professional and tech¬ 
nical manpower in industry for part- 
time insti-uction within the academic 
curriculum has been of increasing assist¬ 
ance to education, The erroneous slur— 
‘'those who can, do; those who can't, 
teach”—^Iias been corrected by tbe recog¬ 
nition that the brightest and most com¬ 
petent personnel in industry may and 
should share in training those whom 
they will employ and who will subse¬ 
quently succeed them in industiy. 

Again it may be questioned whether 
colleges have viewed such opportunities 
broadly enough, whether it would be 
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possible and desirable to invite industry 
to share in the instructional responsibili¬ 
ties in other than technical and profes¬ 
sional areas. The Division of General 
Education of New York University has 
for many years offered management, tax 
accounting, and many other programs 
conducted largely by local industrialists 
and then consultants. Similar possibili¬ 
ties exist in other areas of learning, 

8. Industrial and union scholarships, 
—With the decline of individually do¬ 
nated scholarship funds in many colleges 
has come the increase in scholarships 
sponsored annually by industry and the 
unions, 

In some cases, notably the Pord Motor 
Company, sons and daughters of em¬ 
ployees are eligible for scholarship grants 
while supplementary grants go to col¬ 
leges which the students elect to enter. 
In other cases scholarships are limited 
by the intended vocation of the recipi¬ 
ent, and special benefits in the way of 
guidance and placement accrue, Schol¬ 
arships appear to provide good public 
relations for the industries and unions, 
are tremendously helpful in getting quali¬ 
fied students into college, and may form 
a first link between industry and the 
colleges. The National Scholarship 
Commission Plan is being organized to 
help corporations understand—and par¬ 
ticipate in—such sponsored scholarships, 

But colleges should be warned that 
such philanthropy by industries or unions 
does not of itself bring specific interest 
in a college. Being a modest form of 
giving, scholarships may be only a token 
response to an appeal. They should not 
be allowed to become a closing of the 
door to more vital connections between 
a college and a specific industiy. 

9, Special projects: technical, manage¬ 
ment, union institutes for and with in¬ 
dustry ,—^Industry has demonstrated that 
it is willing to pay competent institutions 
handsomely to train the many executives 
badly in need of specialized instmction. 


“If education does not offer such clear¬ 
inghouses for every industiy,'* said Rob¬ 
ert R, Young, “business sooner or later 
will." 

Even the small community, provided 
it has a number of plants in the same 
industry, can afford such special insti¬ 
tutes, The Jamestown (New York) 
Area Furniture Institute—a collaborative 
effort of manufacturers, a college of for¬ 
estry, and the local college—is one 
such experiment, with bimonthly semi¬ 
nars, visiting scientists in wood and wood 
finishes, testing and laboratory analyses, 
and so forth, aimed at developing better 
quality control in the local furniture in¬ 
dustry. 

Similar institutes provide the only 
method of bringing together the many 
sciences which play a part in a single 
industry, keep the technical and execu¬ 
tive staff of industry informed on prog¬ 
ress, and provide pointers for special 
courses for industry, 

While unions often conduct their own 
institutes, they, too, might benefit by 
planting such seminars within the college 
or university framework, and they should 
be urged to do so. 

JO, Industry in education: member¬ 
ship on college advisory committees, 
boards of trustees, alumni group.?,—In 
at least one university a system of ad¬ 
visory committees in various industries 
was established to make recommenda¬ 
tions on special courses relevant to the 
industries, counsel students interested 
in entering those industries, and help 
place graduates. Here industry becomes 
a vital part of the guidance and place¬ 
ment functions of colleges. 

Moreover, boards of trustees, if mem¬ 
bership is alert and energetic, offer col¬ 
leges and industries the opportunity to 
become more conversant with each 
other s problems through union and man¬ 
agement representation, 

Alumni professional and union groups 
offer yet another opportunity for those 
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in industry to re-enter the educational 
scene and to help their industry as well 
as their college. 

The ten areas indicated above are 
only suggestive as to some of the many 
ways in which colleges and industry 
may properly communicate and collab¬ 
orate. If market place and academe 
are occasionally distrustful of one an¬ 
other, it would seem they are ignorant 
of one another, or else they defensively 
and mistakenly fear a loss of freedom 
in recognizing they are at some points 
contiguous. Recognition of proximity 
must come from both sides. 

The first step which the colleges can 
take alone is to present possible joint 
ventures to industries in their communi¬ 
ties. Naturally only enlightened indus¬ 
trialists are first to engineer opportunities 
and to discover how our colleges and 


universities may be a necessity for com 
petitive improvement. But less en 
lightened industrialists realize that thev 
cannot ruggedly “go it alone" without 
the many intellectual advantages which 
colleges offer, and the managerial stall 
in such industries soon jumps at the 
chance to safeguard survival and success 
Soon corporations may underwrite a 
large share of the operating costs of 
American higher education—perhaps 
more than the 15 percent now desired— 
or else state and federal governments 
may be forced to do what industry has 
left undone. But regardless of the source 
of dollars, educators must continue to 
probe: How can colleges and universities 
benefit humanity—a term which cer¬ 
tainly includes the production line, the 
corporation board table, and a good deal 
else in our society? 



Education of Prisoners of War on Koje Island, Korea 

JOHN S. BENBEN 

A n island located about four hours rounding waters in search of one of Ko- 
.by water southwest of Pusan, Koje- rea’s staple foods. His narrow road has 
Do was unhampered by modernity until now been broadened to handle heavy 
the United Nations Command selected vehicular traffic and he has recently 
it late in 1950 as the site for housing learned to thumb rides without giving 
163,000 prisoners of war and civilian in- the common sign but by patiently stand- 
ternees. A narrow road dips from its ing alongside the road or trudging with 
very mountainous terrain to sh'ing every traffic, wistfully looking behind when he 
fishing hamlet along its length. From hears the sound of a vehicle. He is grate- 
the road many paths climb the sides of ful for even the shortest ride and bows 
the mountains to disappear at their sum- his gratitude throughout the process of 
mits. The mountains are devoid of tim- disembarking. 

her, with great erosive slashes that mar Of the three great valleys on Koje-Do 
the bit of beauty given by the shrub and only the one that originates at the south- 
the pine trees that follow one another era tip of the island remains unblem- 
singly and greatly spaced along their ished. Paddies step the entire length 
summits rendering homage, the Koreans and breadth of the valley, sweeping 
say, to the gods. To one who knows the down to the sea and to the very founda- 
Korean those few and lonely pine sen- tions of the farm homes. Here thou- 
tinels are similar to the varied but few sands of acres in rice, millet, turnip, and 
other treasures that the Korean displays onion form a breathtaking pattern that 
to the foreigner to prove that his cultural sings the centuries-old effort of man to 
legacy is great and his future bright if find security and peace. The perfect 
only he were given an opportunity to functionalism and integration of thou- 
demonstrate his capableness. sands of paddies dug in its sides by hand 

Until the Army arrived with its ship to gather and retain every drop of mois- 
loacls of prisoners, the Koje-Do inhabi- ture extol the patience and perseverance 
tants knew only the tranquility of its of man. 

bright blue skies, green paddy stepped The other two valleys, too, were as 
valleys, gentle monsoon rains, and the nnblemished as is the south valley. To- 
intimate small farm villages. Its peace- day, their patterns have changed. The 
fulness was occasionally broken by high change has brought another breath-tak- 
winds that roared through the valleys ing pattern in the central and east val- 
to spend themselves without effect upon leys. From peaceful agrarian areas that 
rice paddies and mountainsides or by have produced great quantities of food 
wintry piercing small winds that nestled over the centuries, these valleys were 
humans and animals alike, transformed to function in another role 

The Koje-Islander made little use of —to contain 163,000 prisoners of war 
the narrow road constructed during the and civilian internees. 

Japanese occupation, His principal In January 1951 when a contingent of 
means of transportation was by fishing the Military Police Branch of the United 
boat, thousands of which sail the sur- Nations Command landed and pitched 
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thek tents in Central Valley, the Koje- 
Islanders were unaware of the change 
that was planned. Little did they know 
that fliey were to assume the role of un¬ 
willing hosts to the largest mass concen¬ 
tration of prisoners of war known to the 
world. Gathered by the thousands from 
the entire island on the slopes of the 
mountain overlooking the bay, they 
watched LSM's slide on the island 
shores, open theii* great doors, and drop 
their ramps to disgorge jeeps, weapons 
carriers, heavy trucks, earth-moving 
equipment, Quonsets, prefab buildings, 
pipe, and lumber—equipment they had 
never seen before, Without overt dis¬ 
plays of excitement and with seeming 
dispassion they saw the LSM's pull them¬ 
selves off the shores by rear anchors to 
return with load after load. 

The curiosity of the islanders was in¬ 
satiable, They followed along the moun¬ 
tain slopes to watch bulldozers and 
scrapers tear and gouge the ancient pad¬ 
dies, and in one-millionth of the time 
that was required of their forefathers to 
construct and prepare them for food pro¬ 
duction they saw the valleys leveled and 
readied for their new function, As they 
squatted or stood viewing the operation, 
there was nothing in their movement or 
conversation that exposed theii* feeling 
or concern regarding the activity which 
was changing the venerable faces of the 
valleys. One elderly farmer dressed in 
his feast day clothing of pantaloons, long 
skirt coat, and horsehair hat, when asked 
what his thoughts were, leaned on his 
staff and as his eyes swept the valley to 
rest on the section yet untouched said, 
“What must be done, must be done. Per¬ 
haps soon, someday, the valley will again 
be peaceful. We must select our strong¬ 
est seed for that day,"' 

On the heels of a few days’ work ships 
began to shuttle between the peninsula 
and Koje-Do tiansporting another cargo. 
Thousands of men who were captured 
in the fighting filed ashore from these 


ships—each with his small bundle of 
personal possessions slung from a sliouk 
der—to form columns of four and march 
in the direction of the valleys. The 
spectators on the slopes squatted or stood 
without fist shaking, cursing, or spittin» 
observing this new facet of the operation! 
Thousands of feet shuffling on frozen 
earth could be heard above the din of 
the vehicles that emptied the ships. The 
long line of men was slowly swallowed 
by the valleys where they were gathered 
in groups. 

Compound areas had already been 
defined, and during the days that foi 
lowed fence poles were erected along 
these lines. Prisoners of war strung 
barbed wire along the poles and gradu¬ 
ally constructed the fences that were to 
confine them in areas containing a popu¬ 
lation of six to seven thousand, Within 
the compound tents mushroomed in neat 
rows, kitchens were constructed, and 
dispensary, office, bathing, and latrine 
facilities were erected, 

The earth-moving machinery raced 
against the pressure of the numbers who 
were disembarking by the thousands 
each day, The POW’s moved into the 
assigned compound areas faster than the 
land could be prepared. Huddling in 
groups against the cold winds, they 
patiently awaited the completion of the 
foundation work. Though inadequately 
guarded, they made no concerted at¬ 
tempt to escape. 

The compounds gradually crept up 
both valleys, transforming their faces in 
a crazy quilt pattern of considerably less 
beauty than the geometric design of the 
paddies. Their complexion was scuffed 
by tens of thousands of pairs of feet from 
a carpet of green streaked with the brown 
lines of paddy dikes to a brown broken 
by the irregular lines of Quonset roofs> 
globs and patches of rusted corrugated 
roofs, and the deeper brown of die many 
roads that intersected the areas. The 
movement of vehicular traffic never 
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ceased and coupled with restless feet 
created a pall of dust that hung over the 
encampment serving as a marker of Koje*- 
Do for those at sea and in the air. The 
bulldozers and levelers, having com¬ 
pleted the face lifting of the valleys, 
constructed the roads on which they 
moved up the mountain sides to begin 
building reservoirs. 

Fifteen hundred American olBcers and 
enlisted men plus a detachment of South 
Korean soldiers comprised tlie group that 
was assigned the task of managing, oper¬ 
ating, and guarding the entire POW en¬ 
campment. The job of supplying food, 
providing an adequate water supply, and 
maintaining sanitary conditions for a 
group equaling the population of Grand 
Rapids was a gigantic undertaking. Offi¬ 
cers were given charge of several com¬ 
pounds with a small number of noncom¬ 
missioned officers and enlisted men to 
assist them. They were to see that the 
prisoners in their compounds were sup¬ 
plied with food, clothing, and housing, 
and to administer for all other needs. 
Theirs, too, was the responsibility of 
arranging a plan for the organization for 
each compound. This was done along 
military lines and a line-staE organiza¬ 
tion, with POWs assuming the chore 
of administering and controlling the 
affaiis of the prisoners within the com¬ 
pound. 

The prisoners were divided into bat¬ 
talions and companies. Each grouping 
had its own leader, who conferred with 
and reported to the man above him. The 
POW leader of the compound, who was 
its spokesman, was generally selected by 
the subordinate leaders. Before removal 
to Koje-Do the opportunity for organiza¬ 
tion was limited, for the POW's were 
shunted from one area to another and in 
the shifting were transferred from one 
grouping to another, so that no group 
remained intact for long. The island was 
a haven after the many moves from one 
temporary site to another and a refuge 


from the fear of the populace of the 
lower peninsula. The POW settled and 
accepted his new surroundings more 
eagerly than any other of the sites tliat 
he had occupied. Many of them put their 
compounds in order and tidied them as 
much as die crowded circumstances 
would permit. The Army officers who 
regularly inspected and suggested 
changes stimulated an orderliness and 
cleanliness that was commendable. 

The valleys had been divided into 
areas three blocks square, each occupied 
by six to seven thousand POW's. Each 
compound became a community separate 
and distinct from the others, developing 
characteristics which gauged its temper, 
cooperativeness, and cohesion as a com¬ 
munity, Flare-ups occurred here and 
there where opposing factions were 
vying for internal control of the com¬ 
pounds. Others conducted themselves 
quietly. However, a few compounds did 
little to improve their surroundings or 
organization and just floated ^Yith the 
ebb and flow of the work details, eating, 
sleeping, and sitting. 

Work details consumed 25 percent 
of die POW's time. Once or twice a 
week the prisoner would be marched 
from the compound to work on the 
roads, ditches, or in a clean-up gang. 
Sometimes an entire compound was 
emptied to form a human chain high up 
some slope from which it passed stones 
to waiting trucks, Those who were 
skilled in some trade were assigned to 
carpentry work, building coustmction, 
and plumbing. Others were given 
kitchen tasks, while a smattering of Eng¬ 
lish qualified a few for clerical duties in 
the compound offices. 

The North Korean and Chinese had 
expected, after capture, to be questioned, 
tortured, and then killed. Instead, he 
was conducted to a rear area and if he 
were ill or injured, eventually found him¬ 
self at the hospital area. If lie was not 
wounded or ill, he was sent to Koje-Do. 
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He first saw the island when he filed 
out of the ship^s hold to stand awkwardly 
and docilely on the steel pontoon pier, 
watching other POW*s handling cargo. 
Submissive, passive, eagerly compliant to 
every order whether understood or not, 
he spent several days after disembarking 
being processed for personal information 
and awaiting assignment to a compound. 
Finished with the processing, he was 
taken to a compound where he was as¬ 
signed sleeping space in a tent that was 
to he his home with fifty others. His 
entrance was without welcome. As he 
followed a POW clerk past rows of tents 
and idle men, he heard no greeting. At 
his destination he entered the tent, where 
he was accepted without approval or dis¬ 
approval of the others, who were occu¬ 
pied with chess, talk, or sleep, A few 
words and a gesture would direct him 
to a space where he deposited his few 
possessions, Little was said and less was 
asked. He sat on the edge of the center 
trench which served as the walkway and 
repository for shoes. He listened to the 
conversation or watched a game of chess 
before venturing out to wander about the 
compound, He looked for acquaint¬ 
ances, friends, or relations, and if one 
was found the meeting was celebrated 
with hours of discussion and friendly 
advice. Otheiwise his adjustment was 
quiet and without difficulty, for he was 
used to life in a community of men. 

But he was painstakingly cautious and 
careful that he disclosed little concerning 
himself or family or whether he had been 
captured or had surrendered. He studied 
and observed the factions that made up 
the compound personnel before he pas¬ 
sively entered in any activity. He heartily 
joined and cooperated in athletic pro¬ 
grams as a participant or spectator, for 
here his expressions and demonstrations 
did not disclose his personal feelings or 
political belief, Regimented since birth 
by the Japanese and catapulted after 
World War II into greater regimenta¬ 


tion by his government and the army, the 
North Korean was an obedient individual. 
When not at some work detail, which 
was 25 percent of his time, he occupied 
himself with his personal needs, smoking 
the package of cigarettes distributed 
every second day, sleeping, squatting 
with friends watching villagers on the 
roads and the passing parade of trucks 
Or roaming the enclosure. These occupa¬ 
tions were broken by three meals of 
rice, fish, and beans equaling 2,400 
calories per day, and an occasional head 
count If he were located in the east 
valley, he saw the shops of the engineer’s 
group slowly erected and the construe^ 
tion of a Quonset hospital area that 
eventually housed 2,500 beds. Or he 
may have had an opportunity to talk to 
villagers whose homes bordered the com¬ 
pound if the South Korean soldier who 
was on duty in the guard tower did not 
warn him or was turned the other way, 
During gray winter days and evenings 
he would remain in the tent where body 
heat brought up the temperature. 

He learned that the internal organiza¬ 
tion of the compound controlled all 
affaiis within the compound and rule 
was quite autocratic. Headed by the 
hancho of the compound, the internal 
administration was composed of battalion 
leaders. The hancho was his spokesman 
who contacted the American officer re¬ 
garding problems of the compound and 
requests of the prisoner population, and 
it was the hancho who was summoned 
by the officer to receive instructions con¬ 
cerning work details, immunization 
schedules, transfer of prisoners, and other 
problems. The compound of which the 
POW was a member may have been 
rigidly administered by a line-staff or¬ 
ganization, verging on fascism, or by a 
number of independent groups com¬ 
posed of POW personnel working in the 
kitchen, mess line, compound office, and 
dispensary, each an autonomy and obedi- 
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ent to the spokesman only when he re- 
layed the orders of the otBcen 

In the early winter prior to the central¬ 
ization and transfer of POWs to Koje- 
Do, an experimental education program 
conducted in the holding center near 
SeouP proved successful, and the recom¬ 
mendation that a program of education 
be planned and developed was approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for initiation 
in the summer on Koje-Do. The work 
was placed under the direction of the 
Civil Information and Education Sec¬ 
tion^ of the Far East Command. A group 
of officers and enlisted men was organ¬ 
ized and prepared in Tokyo to under¬ 
take the assignment on Koje-Do. The 
experimental program at Seoul was ex¬ 
panded to include, besides basic teach¬ 
ing in the social studies, vocational edu¬ 
cation, physical education, recreation, 
and prepared broadcasts of news and 
music. 

The Korean market had little to offer 
in terms of educational supplies. Text¬ 
books in Korea were scarce, and only a 
few of the school children have theirs. 
The overtaxed printing plants of Pusan 
could never produce the materials 
needed in the POW work. Another 
group, including Koreans and Chinese, 
was employed and organized in Tokyo 
to prepare materials and supplies. The 
written materials were specially keyed 
to the educational levels of the POWs. 
These were printed in Japan, shipped to 
Koje-Do, and distributed one per four 
prisoners. 

The field group® that was sent to Koje- 
Do was attached to the island head¬ 
quarters and eventually consisted of 
twenty-six officers, eighty enlisted men, 
all Americans, and Chinese civilians. 

^ Under the direction of Mr. Monta Osborne, 
Civil Information and Education, Deputy, and 
Capt, Byong G. Hahm, JAGG, 

'‘Lt, Col. D. Nugent, USMC, director. 

®Lt Col Robert O'Brien, Armored, com¬ 
manding oflicer. 


Only two officers and the two civilians 
of the group had training and experience 
in education. The problem was not 
merely one of educating the POWs but 
necessitated the training of men whose 
job classifications in the Army ranged 
from carpentry to driver instruction to 
postal work for assignment in work that 
was foreign to them. Yet they tackled 
their duties with an avidity and interest 
that would put many educators to shame. 
Intent on everything that was taught con¬ 
cerning educational principles, they ap¬ 
plied them as quickly as they learned. 

There were only twenty officers in the 
original group that landed on the island 
in May, and only nine were assigned as 
instructional officers to two compounds 
each, where with the assistance of two 
enlisted men they proceeded to organize 
educational programs. (The other eleven 
officers were given administrative tasks.) 
The instructional officers entered the 
compounds and in a short time won the 
support of the POW leaders, who helped 
them set up the program. Prisoners who 
had some teaching experience volun¬ 
tarily came forward to join the educa¬ 
tional staff. University teachers had 
been recruited for the work in the Seoul 
experiment, and sometime during the 
interim between the experiment and ap¬ 
proval of the program for all the POWs, 
it had been decided to delegate all the 
teaching assignments to POWs. 

Only here and there did the instnic- 
tional officers meet some resistance 
against the proposed educational pro¬ 
gram, but the Asian, brought up on a 
heavy diet of respect for all that carried 
the banner of scholarship, can hardly 
remain adamant for long to the offerings 
of education. The heaviest resistance 
came from the officers' compound, whose 
spokesman demanded elaborate explana¬ 
tions of every minute detail of the pro¬ 
gram, American university professors as 
teachers, special equipment, and com¬ 
plete charge of the program. These dis- 
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cussions continued for two weeks, when 
the Tokyo ofiice ordered them stopped 
and eliminated the compound from the 
program. The negotiators then removed 
the veil from the internal structure of 
the compound. Until then the spokes¬ 
man was accepted as the boss of the com¬ 
pound, but his frequent requests to 
confer with others revealed him as the 
puppet of a small committee of Com¬ 
munist officers who were actually in 
command. Nowhere else among the 
compounds did anything similar occur. 

Large prefabricated buildings that 
could seat approximately nine hundred 
people had been shipped to the island 
to be utilized as school buildings. How¬ 
ever, no educational supplies had ar¬ 
rived, for the Tokyo group was only 
beginning to prepare the materials for 
the basic social studies work. Typed 
copies of text materials were rushed from 
Tokyo to be duplicated on a machine 
that ground day and night. Little was 
available excepting vehicles, crates of 
prefab buildings, and field equipment for 
the troops, and only a few of the school 
buildings were erected when the pro¬ 
gram was ordered to begin the first week 
in July. 

The primary phase of the program was 
basic social studies, later known as Edu¬ 
cation in Citizenship, in which historical 
data, both past and present, were pre¬ 
sented with the objective of giving the 
POW some basic knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the events that led to the 
present world conditions. It included 
the History of Korea, Democracy, Totali¬ 
tarianism, Labor, The Farmer, The 
United Nations, European Nations, 
Latin-American Countries, Asia, Con¬ 
servation, Education, and Agriculture. 
These subjects were to be taught by the 
POW teachers. The class schedule per¬ 
mitted each POW to attend two two- 
hour sessions per week, and attendance 
was good from tlie very beginning. 


finally reaching an average of 86 percent 
of the POW s. 

In order to make certain that the POW 
teachers were presenting the materials 
correctly, English-speaking Korean civil>- 
ians were employed as monitors to sit in 
during the class sessions and advise the 
instructional officer whether the teachers 
were following the text. During the 
first two or three weeks the POW teach¬ 
ers presented the materials correctly and 
witliout interposing comments of a de¬ 
rogatory and communistic nature. Then, 
reports came in that some teachers were 
refusing to conduct classes and others 
were stating that the materials they were 
presenting were American ideas and 
thoughts and asked the students to excuse 
it for they had no other choice. An in¬ 
vestigation revealed the teachers were 
being threatened and forcefully encoui’- 
agecl by small groups to use their advan¬ 
tage as lecturers for Communist teach¬ 
ings. The plan was changed. 

By August, with the help of the Min¬ 
ister of Education^ Chosen Cliristiau 
University, and Seoul National Univer¬ 
sity, one hundred Korean teachers were 
recruited to replace the POWs. The 
new staff was assigned in groups of five 
to each compound. The monitor staff 
was retained to assure correct and ac¬ 
curate interpretation. The replacement 
of the POW teachers, most of whom had 
volunteered for the work, would have 
created a serious problem in loss of face 
had not other responsibilities been given 
them. 

In the meantime the instructional offi¬ 
cers toiled to initiate vocational and 
physical education phases. Every empty 
beer and food can, wood crate, discarded 
tent-half, and other salvage was collected 
to keep workshops operating. Tinsmith- 
ing, barbering, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
and tailoring projects were organized 
and the apprentice system adopted to 
provide training for those who were 
interested. The trickle of recreation 
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equipment that arrived was hardly 
enough; so this phase developed into 
monthly sports festivals in which track, 
soccer, basketball, and marching were 
featured. The instructional officers 
limited knowledge of education and ex¬ 
perience was greatly overshadowed by 
his achievements. He was stimulated by 
the POW’s who desired more and by 
those who volunteered to take technical 
responsibilities from his shoulders. 

The POW accepted the Korean civilian 
teachers, who gradually gained in stature 
and prestige when the prisoners were 
convinced that they were there in all 
sincerity to enlighten them. Like all 
teachers, this teacher was respected and 
cordially greeted upon entering the com¬ 
pound and school building. Among those 
teachers were many young men who had 
to overcome the h'aditional Asian method 
of rating esteem on the basis of age, His 
ingenuity and creativeness, his sincerity 
in delivery, his constant reminder to 
classes that he was not the fountainhead 
of learning, his patience and refusal to 
argue with hecklers, his refusal to ha¬ 
rangue or rant, his avowal that the pres¬ 
entation was as unbiased as he could 
make it and it was tlieir duty to think 
it out and draw their own conclusions, 
brought him applause and barrages of 
questions. He never belittled them but 
indicated his respect for their dignity. 
He never scolded them for their actions, 
tliough he may have lost, sometime dur¬ 
ing the war, all he possessed by theii* 
hands. He never rebuked them for 
their destruction but asked that they give 
thought to reconstruction. And he never 
begrudged the tliree daily meals they 
ate, though he had great difficulty in 
living on the salary scale established by 
the Eighth Army. On occasion, he ac¬ 
cepted compound meals during which 
the poverty and shambles of his nation 
were forgotten in the ensuing discussion 
of the reconstructed future. The teacher 
was not only accepted but absorbed into 


the communal activities of the com¬ 
pound, On him were imposed the role 
of listener, confidant, arbiter, and inter¬ 
preter. 

The torn and leaky tents that served 
as the teachers housing; the open slit 
trenches that were his latrine; the rice 
stiaw that made his bed; and the indig¬ 
nities of MP raids on his village and the 
confiscation of clothing and property he 
acquired prior to arrival on Koje~Do were 
among many annoyances. 

His work in the compound was not 
without difficulty, for as the program 
was strengthened with the showing of 
documentary films and printed materials, 
ignored and heretofore unrecognized 
Communist leaders and Communist 
groups commenced to rear their heads. 
They began to heckle the teachers by 
loud and unnecessary hawking, loud talk¬ 
ing, leaving die building, and wandering 
aimlessly around the room. Since this 
brought no reaction except glares from 
other POWs in the classes, they stepped 
up their actions by threatening the 
prisoners who were cooperating with the 
instinctional officers; by rising in class 
to denounce the teacher with, 'That is 
a liel”; or by asking questions they well 
knew the teacher could not answer. "You 
are a scholar who should know all an¬ 
swers. What is the capital city of Maine 
in the United States?” During a ques¬ 
tion and answer period held after every 
class, they would take this opportunity 
to declaim some Communist principle 
instead of asking or answering a ques¬ 
tion. This occunred within the confines 
of the building without violence. 

The other POW's were patient with 
the disruptions, quietly waiting for tired¬ 
ness to take over. When the tempo of 
the heckling was stepped up, they be¬ 
came impatient and reached over to pull 
down the heckler or rose to castigate the 
denouncer for his behavior in the class¬ 
room. In one compound, when the 
teacher discussed conditions in North 
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Korea prior to the war, the annoyances 
that accompanied the lesson broke the 
patience of the prisoners who were eager 
to learn and motivated them to testify 
that conditions as described were true 
and the freedoms in North Korea were 
not greater nor did they equal, as they 
were taugltt, those of democratic nations. 
The Asians' powerful urge for education 
nipped whatever plans had been made 
to defeat the educational program. 

The POW wanted to fill his unoccu¬ 
pied hours. His desires and enthusiasm 
stimidated further growth of tlie educa¬ 
tional program. Elementary and middle- 
school classes were organized and taught 
by volunteer prisoners who had had 
some experience in teaching. Whatever 
paper was available, including paper 
cartons and carton wrappings, was util¬ 
ized. Art, dramatic, and music classes 
blossomed that coordinated their effort 
in monthly exhibits of their work. 

A survey disclosed that 24 percent of 
the Koreans and GO percent of the Chi¬ 
nese were illiterate. The Laubach 
method was adapted, and beginning ma¬ 
terials on three levels for the teaching 
of reading were printed. Since most of 
the POWs had been farmers, classes in 
agriculture were scheduled and prepara¬ 
tions made to conduct experimental work 
on small plots outside the compounds, 

In the two Chinese compounds, POW 
teachers taught in the basic social studies 
phase without any of the difficulties that 
occurred in the Korean compounds. One 
Chinese area was the show place of the 
encampment, Neat, clean, and orderly, 
crisscrossed by level stone and beer can 
walks (earth pounded into cans which 
were laid closed end up), with battalion, 
company, and mess line areas festooned 
with tin cliains, it was the compound to 
which visitors were directed (until pride 
or competition motivated .several of the 
Korean compounds to achieve an equal 
orderliness, hut without the beer can 
raiment). 


Fortunately the only officer^ in the 
education group who spoke Chinese was 
assigned tlie instructional duties in the 
Chinese compounds, and the problems 
confronting the twenty-one civilians who 
were employed as teachers were les¬ 
sened. Their late arrival did create a 
major problem, for the prisoner teachers 
would lose face if replaced. This was 
solved by consolidating both groups and 
enlarging the staff. The Chinese were 
quiet, docile, and phlegmatic, among 
whom demonstrations were in the nature 
of a sit-down when a leader was removed 
or when the civilian teachers wore not 
permitted to enter the areas during the 
processing in April. No Chinese POW 
spoke Korean or sought contact with the 
islanders. For a long period he made 
up most of the work details on projects 
that recj^uired care and some skill until 
it was discovered that the Korean, too, 
could do careful and skillful work. The 
Chinese smiled more often than the 
Korean and was ever ready for play. 
Mention of China caused him to drop 
his eyes, which, when raised in answer¬ 
ing, reflected a blending of concern and 
hope. 

The Chinese did not participate in any 
of the demonstrations that occurred on 
the island. They appeared unconcerned 
and uninterested in the mass meetings 
in some Korean compounds which they 
saw on their way to and from work. 
There was no indication that liaison 
existed between the Chinese and North 
Korean. The language barrier was not 
the primary reason for its absence, From 
all appearances there was a strong 
mutual dislike and distmst. When ques¬ 
tioned regarding his attitude, the North 
Korean merely answered, "The Korean 
has never cared for the Chinese/' On 
the other hand, the Chinese, when ques¬ 
tioned, answered with a shnig of the 
shoulders and toss of a wry face in the 

* Gapt Bernard Booth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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direction of the North Koreans. The 
Chinese learned not to linger near the 
fence that faced the Korean compound, 
for his appearance inevitably brought a 
shower of stones. 

There were few demonstrations, and 
these stagings were of a minor character. 
The civilian internees wanted to be re¬ 
leased. Short protests were held when 
groups of POW's were transferred from 
one compound to another. Others oc¬ 
curred when millet was distributed in 
large portions as a substitute for rice. 
However, one, totally unexpected and 
nonviolent in nature, was staged. This 
was the only demonstration in which 
most of the Korean compounds partici- 
ated. Along the seaside of the ware- 
ouse area a battery of vats was installed 
in easy access of POW clothing stores. 
For a month smoke poured from the 
stoves constructed under the vats. 
Bleached clothing, hung in long lines, 
appeared and later was slowly sup¬ 
planted by bright red shirts and trousers, 
The summer weather had brought an 
increase in the escapee rate. Inasmuch 
as the prisoner apparel was salvaged 
fatigues (the work and field uniform of 
the United States soldier) and a good 
portion of the Koreans on the island in¬ 
cluding his brothers in arms wore GI 
clothing, escape from an inadequately 
guarded work detail was rather easy; so 
a change in color for the POW was 
ordered. Bright red was selected, When 
the new uniform was dumped in the 
compounds the Koreans refused to even 
touch them. In the wishful hope that 
the Korean would sooner attire himself 
in red than nothing, headquarters or¬ 
dered compound officers to collect all 
POW clothing. The Korean complied 
with the order, but instead of donning 
the red uniform he clothed himself in 
the one towel issued to him. No work 
details left the compounds except the 
latrine brigades, who, dressed in towel 
and boots, with added aplomb, carried 


out their responsibilities. The red heaps 
disappeared by the week's end, and wlien 
they reappeared in black the Koreans 
readily dressed in the clothing. 

Only women and ghls wear red in 
Korea. The stigmatic meaning of red 
to the Korean POW and civilian internee 
had not lessened through the two wars 
and liberation. Red had been the color 
of the prison uniform during the Jap¬ 
anese occupation. The Chinese did not 
join the demonstration. Red being one 
of their favorite colors, they accepted 
the uniform with enthusiasm. 

POW's were not employed in the many 
and varied menial ancl clerical tasks 
in headquarters. Instead, islanders were 
employed as houseboys, waitresses, la¬ 
borers, and drivers. They watched 
American actions with childlike absorp¬ 
tion, ready to please and trying to anti¬ 
cipate needs. To them fell the tasks 
of learning a new language and pleasing 
people who seemed to have everything. 
The houseboy—^who was the youngest 
of the employees—^learned more rapidly, 
for he was more intimately tied to the 
Americans for whom he worked. He 
made their beds, saw to their laundry, 
filled canteens, and polished their shoes. 
What homelike atmosphere grew in the 
tropical Quonset in which the contingent 
was quartered was probably conducive 
to less impatience and more willingness 
to help these youngsters. However, the 
laborer and driver, who received less at¬ 
tention and more impatience, could be 
directed and taught by demonstration 
and gesture. The waitress had more 
difficulty for being a woman. The rush 
at meals was coupled with an accom¬ 
panying irritation generated by unvaried 
fare. The waitress learned enough words 
to fill the orders, but her vocabulary 
was limited to the names of foods, 

The summer brought diarrhea to the 
soldier, and a louse to the POW that 
was vulnerable only to flame or the 
pressure of two thumb nails. In spite 
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of high chlorination the diarrhea re¬ 
mained until medication or natural ad¬ 
justment slowed the condition, for noth¬ 
ing could be done about the mercury 
deposits in the mountains tliat assum- 
ably were causing it, The louse finally 
succumbed to a mixture concocted by 
a group of specialists that were brought 
in horn the states. 

The summer s heat and dust hung over 
Koje-Do; yet the spirit of the soldier 
and POW was lighter because of the 
truce talks. Encouraging progress could 
be detected in the limited news that 
reached the island. It was forbidden to 
discuss the truce talks with the POWs, 
who were well aware and informed of 
the proceedings by the villagers and the 
prisoners assigned to clerical duties. 

By the middle of the summer the 
Radio Section of the Education Program 
had strung its indoor public address 
equipment over mountains and through¬ 
out the compounds. Music, dramatics, 
and screened newscasts were broadcast 
three times daily. The POW enjoyed 
most tlie broadcasts of the island s school 
children who prepared and wrote their 
own programs, Prison bands, choral 
groups, lectures, and POW panel discus¬ 
sions became regular features of the 
broadcasts. 

Tlie work in education expanded. The 
classroom sessions wore no longer of 
the lecture type. POW's wanted to talk 
and discuss. These sessions slowly 
evolved into periods during which time 
was allotted for panel discussions, de¬ 
bates, test materials, questions, and talks 
on hygiene, agriculture, and industry, 
Instmctional officers, enlisted men, and 
teachers participated with the POWs 
in the panels and discussions. When a 
question was asked which the teacher 
could not answer, the question was 
brought to the men in charge. A listing 
of 1,500 books had been submitted for 
purchase prior to the opening of the 
program, but only twelve were ever 


obtained to form the projected staff 
library, The United States Information 
Service of tlie State Department in 
Pusan gave its full cooperation in ob¬ 
taining sources of information and pro¬ 
viding reading materials and news films 
for the POW’s, Sometimes it was days 
before accurate information could be 
obtained, hut always the questions were 
answered. 

Many of their questions probed in 
current events. The POW source of 
news was rather late but excellent, as 
indicated in questions regarding the 
Cicero, Illinois, debacle over the sale 
and rental of property to Negroes. But 
in general the POW was interested in 
the history he had never read or heard. 
He was avidly interested in other coun¬ 
tries, especially the European and Latin- 
American nations, then* customs and 
methods of making a living. Documen¬ 
tary films of these nations were reshown 
many times upon request. The POW 
liked to comment on the similarity be¬ 
tween terrain, habits, customs, and the 
agricultural methods of some of these 
nations and Korea. As for the United 
States, they had been with the Ameri¬ 
cans long enough to know that the coun¬ 
try had excellent vehicles, for they saw 
them; desirable clothing, for they wore it; 
medical services, for they had them; and 
nourishing foods, for they tasted them 
when detailed in the warehouse area. 
Certain things about the United States 
did intrigue them. One teacher was con¬ 
fronted with the statement that, “Those 
books that the Americans show contain¬ 
ing many articles which they say can be 
purchased by even the poorest are propa¬ 
ganda materials."' The speaker was 
thoroughly squelched when the teacher 
answered, *'That is untrue. The trousers 
and sweater I wear are pictured in that 
book. I pointed them out and a GI ob¬ 
tained them for me/’ Another POW 
shook his head when informed that the 
soldiers who drove the heavy eartlMuov- 
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ing inacbinexy were not college-trained 
engineers. 

Most pathetic among the POW’s were 
tl 3 e juveniles, numbering some twelve 
hundred xmder seventeen years of age, 
who were scattered throughout the 
compounds, Unlike other youngsters 
their ages, they were quiet, for adult 
company these many months had 
capped their youthful exuberance and 
playfulness. These boys insisted that 
they did not carry arms but served only 
as messengers and houseboys in the 
army. Completely aware and somewhat 
ashamed of their status, they were ret¬ 
icent in conversation. They frequently 
spoke of home and expressed anxiety 
for their families. When asked what 
they planned to do after they returned 
liome, they said they hoped to study 
to become teachers, doctors, or diplo¬ 
mats, None expressed a deshe to make 
a career of the army, Like all children, 
they craved affection and attention. The 
younger among them loved to accom¬ 
pany the American officer and Gl around 
the compound and invariably would take 
)mld of his hand as they walked, 

In October a plan for the education 
of the juveniles had been submitted. The 
plan called for the segregation of young 
POW*s in a separate compound, which 
they would maintain themselves in a 
work-study program. Under the direc¬ 
tion of American personnel qualified in 
education, and the guidance of Korean 
civilian teachers, the youngsters would 
spend half their time in classroom study 
and the other half in practical work 
experience. That the juveniles should 
have been removed from the adult society 
of the compounds to an area where they 
might dwell in an environment more con¬ 
ducive to dieir development is obvious. 
The juvenile POW*s were enthusiastic 
about the plan and eagerly awaited its 
approval. In the meantime, as a tem¬ 
porary measure, several instructional of¬ 
ficers were successful in obtaining per¬ 


mission to segregate the youngsters 
within the compounds. Schools were 
organized in which elementary and mid¬ 
dle-school classes were held under POW 
teachers. In May, the plan for the 
juveniles was still without approval. 

Later that fall Boy Scouting was in¬ 
troduced. One of the instructional of¬ 
ficers obtained the cooperation of the 
Korean Boy Scout Organization, and to¬ 
gether they initiated a scout leadership 
ixrogram. Two hundred fifty scout lead¬ 
ers were trained among the POW’s, who 
in turn organized and led troops among 
the juveniles. The resourcefulness and 
abilities of the boys were indicated in 
the scouting equipment and uniforms 
wliich they made themselves. 

The vocational education phase out¬ 
grew its supply ill a short time. It was 
rejuvenated when the Civil Assistance 
group on the island supplied the small 
shops with materials for comforters, 
mattresses, childrens clothing, and 
tables, Thousands of these items were 
made for the 70,000 refugees on the 
island under the group s care. 

Summer and fall passed, and the 
compounds had become more commu- 
nity-like in character. Pockets of democ¬ 
racy were discernible in their struc¬ 
tures and activities. Some of them re¬ 
quested and were granted permission 
to hold elections for spokesmen, Cam¬ 
paigning was limited to five days and 
election posters to two per battalion area. 
Details of the election procedure were 
meticulously followed. Everyone voted 
and gathered around the bulletin board 
to applaud every posting of the returns. 

But some of the compounds never 
settled down, for troublemakers would 
continually keep them oft balance by 
fomenting trouble and inciting discon¬ 
tent Quiet maneuvering and artifice 
instigated short fights among the POW*s, 
In one civilian Internee compound, the 
battle for pOM^er continued for months. 
Teachers, aware of the conditions, re- 
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ported them. As it brewed more strongly^ 
fewer outsiders entered the area and 
then only to the oflice and dispensary. 
Food and supplies were dumped at the 
entrance. The hope that it wovdd settle 
by itself was blasted when the leaders 
sealed off the compound to everything 
but food and medical supplies. 

As the truce talks slowly settled item 
after item and neared the agenda 
regarding prisoners of war, petitions 
signed in pencil, pen, blood, and some 
carrying thumbprints in blood increased 
in volume requesting that the signers 
not be returned to Communist areas. In 
the compounds that were Communist- 
controlled, rOWs jeopardized their lives 
to slip petitions into the desks of the 
olHcers, GFs, and teachers. Including 
the Korean officer area, six of the com¬ 
pounds were under Communist control 
and three others had strong internal 
groups but were unable to gain full 
control. Through late summer and fall, 
petitions had been submitted, and by 
November it was predicted that more 
than 60 percent of the POWs did not 
desire to return to Communist zones. 

The teacliers discussed the increasing 
tension in February and reported the 
many requests POWs made regarding 
the fate of their petitions, The truce 
talks, the petitions, the composure of 
most of the compounds, and publicity 
that depicted conditions in the encamp¬ 
ment were probably contribiitive factors 
in what appeared to be an ordered 
stopped-up program of incitement, dis¬ 
ruption, and demonstration. The teach¬ 
ing staff was concerned, for threats were 
surreptitiously conveyed to POW leaders 
and signs of impending terrorization ap¬ 
peared, Letters were smuggled out, 
^The Red brutalities day by day adding 
in degree . . . and in this circumstance 
the Right Wing POW's who moan in¬ 
cessantly in terror cannot be made easy 
even for a mere moment, and when they 
could pass through a night safely with¬ 


out trouble, tliey think they are lucky. 
So instantly appropriate operation is 
needed, I feel worried. Men in Com¬ 
pound - are doing wrong. If these 

naen are removed, I can take care of any 
trouble that arises. We are treated 
better by American authority than by 
our leaders. I shall make a list of the 
men. We are lucky to have fled from 
under the Red devils bloody sword. 
The good-sounding Communist prop- 
aganda convinced only a few stupid 
Reds." ^ ^ 

Ilere and there clashes broke into 
the open and troops were dispatched 
to strengthen the regular guard details. 
The Communist-dominated work de¬ 
tails sang Communist songs as they 
marched to and from work, attempting 
to initiate a clash with the Korean guards 
and villagers. In the civilian internee 
compound which had sealed itself off, 
the leaders ordered their men to attack 
with stones and flails a battalion of 
armed soldiers who entered in the early 
light of dawn to ‘'shake down' the area. 
Seventy died and many were wounded 
before they were quelled, They quieted 
for a time, only to begin anew the 
scheduled marches, creating a din far 
into the night. They were heroes who 
gave theu brothers in death. From the 
roof of the school building they sig¬ 
naled to the officers' compound. North 
Korean and Red China flags were flown. 
Portraits of Red leaders were exhibited, 
and signs requesting the imperialistic 
dogs to release them were hung. The 
inhabitants of the village that were near 
this area said, when asked their opinion, 
"A hungry Korean is a submissive Ko¬ 
rean.” 

Across a supply road, another civilian 
internee compound retaliated with ro¬ 
bust singing of Korean songs, greater 
display of flags, larger marching and 
cheering groups, and a large cage be- 

® Translation. 
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hind whose bars hung efligies of Red 
leaders. It was rumored that they had 
begun constructing a machine that would 
catapult stones into the troublesome 
compound. 

On March 21, 1952, more demonstra¬ 
tions broke out in three of the Commu¬ 
nist-controlled compounds and continued 
for some clays. In the mountains some¬ 
one was signaling with a mirror by day 
and a lantern by night 

But the concerted and seemingly or¬ 
dered all-out effort to cause wholesale 
rioting was ineffective. Perhaps the 
POW reassured that soon he would be 
released, remained impassive to incite¬ 
ment, Perhaps he feared injury or 
death. Perhaps he had been a POW too 
long and was lackadaisical about it all, 
Perhaps in these months of leisure and 
thought, with good treatment and care, 
he learned that the American was not 
an ^'imperialistic dog” who invaded his 
land. Perhaps in those months he came 
to realize that he had been misled by 
his leaders. 

All teachers met weekly to discuss 
suggested methods of presenting the 
teaching material for the following week, 
documentary and news films to be shown, 
and the policies and problems, A nerv¬ 
ous tension enveloped the gathering on 
March 29. Patiently the teachers moved 
through the established agenda of the 
meeting, which was a bit more hurried 
and taut than any in the past. Before 
its close a member rose and read from 
a Korean newspaper, and every teacher 
straightened attentively, 

SCANDALOUS CONCESSION FOB U.N, 
FORCED REPATRIATION OF 
FW’S SETTLED 
WAS RUSSIA ACCEPTED AS 
A NEUTRAL NATION? 

According to the United Nations Com¬ 
mand's communique on 20 March, there 
arises an indication of settling the problem 


of PW’s exchange at the secret meeting 
which has been at a standstill. 

*'The United Nations side had adopted 
the Communist's proposal for the United 
Nations to retract demand on 44,000 miss¬ 
ing PW's, and 59,000 missing R.O.K. PW’s 
in Communist camp, and had agreed upon 
the problem of forced repatriation,'’ said 
the formal spokesman of the U.N. side, Brig. 
Gen, William Nichouls. 

The delegates withdrew the words "vol¬ 
untary repatriation” because they would 
like to use an expression which would be 
received more warily by Communists simul¬ 
taneously with equal meaning.® 

This was a story printed in a Pusan 
daily, the MinjihShimho, on March 28. 
No one could answer for its truthfulness. 
The teachers were concerned, for they 
knew this news would, in a few clays, 
reach the POW's; and they were anx¬ 
ious to know how to answer, for they 
realized the strength this weapon could 
wield in the hands of Communists in 
the camp and the unrest it would foster, 
Too, they were greatly concerned about 
the retraction of the demand regarding 
the persons who fell into Communist 
hands for wliom the Reds had not ac¬ 
counted. A call was made to the Public 
Information Officer in Pusan, who stated, 
after an hour's check, that no such news 
was released. The teaching staff de¬ 
cided that, "The story was untrue and 
unsupported,” would be the answer to 
any questions. 

On March 80, the Korean Thiies 
printed in English, editorialized: 

Tlie frontline splashes on alleged Allied 
"concessions” appearing in our local dailies 
have served to create such ridiculous mis- 
impressions not only among the common 
people but even at the highest ministerial 
level that we feel it our duty to write a 
word or two here to correct this misunder¬ 
standing. 

The big news of Friday in the Korean 
papers were Allied consent to forced re¬ 
patriation of prisoners-of-war—a sub-com- 

• Translation. 
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mittee problem being discussed under a 
news blackout—and acceptance of Soviet 
Bussin as a “neutraV* in the truce inspection 
team, 

The most careful scrutiny among our 
foreign news dispatches has failed to pro¬ 
duce a single scrap of evidence that such 
concessions liaci been. There were not even 
any stories of a speculative nature written 
by some individual columnists or any re¬ 
ports of off-the-cuff statements made by 
some insignificant politician. And even if 
there were, such stories certainly do not 
merit startling banner headlines to frighten 
the common people into the verge of hys¬ 
teria* 

Less than one week later the hurried 
walk and conferences of members of the 
headquarters staff revealed that some¬ 
thing imporlnnt was transpiring and by 
all indications even they had not anti¬ 
cipated or were ready for whatever was 
projected. 

“Operation Spread-Out*' began on one 
of the wettest days in months, All per¬ 
sonnel in the educational programs were 
u\formed that it was ordered and com¬ 
mitted to the work, The purposes of 
“Operation Spread-Out*' were to deter¬ 
mine how many POW s refused to re¬ 
turn to Red areas, and to remove these 
to several widely scattered camps on 
the peninsula. A broadcast was made 
on April 5 to all compounds informing 
the POWs of the operation but not 
explaining, for security reasons, that re¬ 
moval to the peninsula was part of the 
plan. No outbreaks, demonstrations, or 
riots occurred after the announcement, 
A quiet and stillness covered the two 
valleys, and even the troublesome civil¬ 
ian internee compound neglected to con¬ 
tinue its marches and singing for two 
days; but the signal man remained in 
his position atop the school building. 

The teachers had been selected to 
carry the brunt of the work and to act 
as interviewers. They reported that Mon¬ 
day morning for a briefing session on 
procedure, in good spirits and with evi¬ 


dent willingness to cooperate. TIig 
briefings were conducted in Korean by 
an American officer, Many of the 
teachers were dubious about the ques^ 
tions that were to be put to the POW s 
during the interviews and felt that they 
were charged with pressure to encourage 
the POW to return. Nevertheless, they 
followed these instructions and asked the 
questions of the POWs. 

Note: Present questions one by one. Do 
not ask the next question before the first one 
is answered. During your interrogations, 
stop it whenever the PW expresses his will¬ 
ingness to be repatriated, Regard the PW s 
as not willing to go, when the intentions 
are such as to commit suicide, to resist to 
death, to escape for life or other intentions 
similar to this are expressed by them. 

1. Will you voluntarily return to North 
Korea or China? 

2. Are you thoroughly against your repatria¬ 
tion? 

3. In what way will your family be in¬ 
fluenced by your decision to remain? 

4. Have you considered the possibility of 
your further confinement after those who 
choose to return are repatriated? 

5. Have you considered the fact that U.N. 
forces are not guaranteeing where to 
send you? 

6. Are you still determined not to return? 

7* What would you do if you are forcibly 
repatriated in spite of your determina¬ 
tion not to return? 

The island command was given ten 
days to process the 163,000 POW's. 
However, this time proved inadequate 
and was later extended. Trouble was 
expected, and the teachers went to their 
new task with trepidation. That morn¬ 
ing, when the interviewing began, the 
officer compound blossomed with Com¬ 
munist flags, and the troublesome civil¬ 
ian compound renewed its pageantry. 
Four more compounds (one in which 
General Dodd was later held hostage) 
proclaimed that they did not wish to 
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be processed and would refuse admit- 
taiice to anyone. 

The remaining twenty-one compounds 
were processed first but not without 
some trouble in several of them. Com¬ 
munists did not control these areas, but 
ill several they had enough strength to 
bring about unrest With flaunting con¬ 
tempt in some compounds and under¬ 
cover in others, they attempted by ter¬ 
rorization to force others to choose re¬ 
patriation. The interviewer teams were 
set up in the recreation areas of the 
compounds, and the POW*s reported in 
companies to be questioned individually 
and quietly. The prisoners who refused 
to bo repatriated were immediately re¬ 
moved from the compound, However, 
because they reported for the interview 
without them personal possessions, they 
had to return to their quarters for them. 
Many of them were severely beaten 
before they returned to the compound 
gate. This was remedied by having 
them all report for questioning with 
their possessions. These prisoners were 
loaded, a hundred in each semitrailer 
truck, and removed to several holding 
areas. As the bucks moved them to 
these areas, they were targets for bar¬ 
rages of stones, and crowded as they 
were the prisoners could not stoop for 
cover. Later, fewer men were loaded 
in each truck, and they were seated on 
the floor and covered with a tarpaulin. 

Throughout the processing, fights took 
place during the night, screams charged 
with torture broke above the nights 
din, and injured crawled to the gate 
on all fours, many to drop exhausted 
before reaching it. Others broke sud¬ 
denly from the barracks and the dark¬ 
ened spaces between barracks to run for 
the gate or to scramble up the high 
barbed-wire fence, Some gained their 
objectives; others were pulled down and 
dragged away. 

All through those days, the trucks 
roared with their cargoes, transferring 


POW*s from one area to another. Thou¬ 
sands of the prisoners who refused to re¬ 
turn devised arm bands and cap insignia 
which they wore and South Korean flags 
that they waved as they cheered on their 
way to holding areas. One holding 
area was located near the troublesome 
civilian compound, which had stepped 
up its demonstrations. As the area filled, 
its prisoners organized marching dem- 
onsti-ations, cheering sections, and song 
fests that outdid tliose of the trouble¬ 
makers. Over the days, as one truck 
after another loaded with POWs wav¬ 
ing South Korean flags roared past the 
civilian compound, its pageantiy con¬ 
vulsed to a liollow echo of its former 
self. Small groups of men began to 
collect at its perimeter and their long¬ 
ing expressed itself by the manner in 
which they clung to the barbed fence. 
These groups were scattered by men 
who appeared with clubs. 

Very little trouble occurred in the 
two Chinese compounds. The process¬ 
ing was conducted by Army person¬ 
nel who spoke Chinese. The Chinese 
POW leaders protested when they 
learned that the teachers would not con¬ 
duct the interviews. When it was ex¬ 
plained that since the teachers were 
recruited in Formosa and there were 
others who could perform the task, the 
leaders withdrew the protest. Over 75 
percent refused repatriation, However, 
difficulties arose when they refused to 
leave on the appointed day for the new 
camp. The problem was solved the 
next day when the authorities agreed 
to meet their request that the first ship¬ 
load include teams of carpenters, cooks, 
and other skilled laborers who would 
ready the new camp before the bulk 
of the group arrived. 

Each shipload of prisoners was ac¬ 
companied by an instructional oflicer 
and two teachers until they reached 
one of the new sites established on the 
peninsula. Those who wished to be 
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repatriated were regrouped on the is¬ 
land in smaller compounds each contaiu- 
ing no more than five liundred POW s. 
The educational program was reorgan¬ 
ized to conthme in the new camps. It 
was, however, discontinued on Koje-Do, 

The news accounts of the island inci¬ 
dents mcline the average reader to 
believe that the Koje “battle” had been 
lost by the United Nations Command. 
That is hardly the case, for the riotings 
which took place were confined to com¬ 
pounds under Communist domination. 
There were six such compounds, involv- 
ing approximately 42,000 prisoners of 
war and civilian internees of the total 
163,000, The remaining twenty-one 
compounds were quiet except for oc¬ 
casional outbreaks which were caused 
by internal struggles for domination, or 
demonstrations staged to protest the 
transfer of leaders or groups of POW s 
from one area to another. The riotous 
stagings in Communist-controlled areas 
prior to the processing in April were 
protestations without reason and were 
ordered for display purpose and the pos¬ 
sibility of causing a general demonstra¬ 
tion throughout the encampment. With 
the exception of compound 62, the 
troublesome civilian compound, they 
proved ineffective. By devious means 
communication existed between all the 
compounds, and prearrangements for 
timing an all-out riot could easily have 
been transmitted, However an all-out 
riot did not occur. 

Through these months, from the be¬ 
ginning of the concentration of all POWs 
on Koje to the April processing, the real 
battle was fought within each com¬ 
pound by tlie prisoners themselves. In 
some it took the form of argument and 
discussion culminating in the formation 
of pro and con Republic of Korea fac¬ 
tions with little or no violence. In others 
it took the form of gangs which, during 
the dark hours, stealthily entered the 
tents of men who had refused to cooper¬ 


ate with the Communists. By whispered 
threats^ by torture in the pitch dark 
tents diey terrorized and left in their 
wakes any number of broken arms, 
mashed fingers, concussions, and swob 
leii faces. The degree of fear, from 
fright to terror, which was constantly 
a part of the compound atmosphere 
varied in proportion to the number of 
Communists in the area and the methods 
they utilized to foster their dominance, 
As the Communists stepped up their 
program, the POW*s stolidly refused to 
cooperate or become excited. In the 
compounds where stronger and larger 
elements of communism existed, the fear¬ 
ing POW met the attempts with indiffer¬ 
ence but without obvious resistance. 

Much could have been done with the 
POW. Pockets of democracy existed in 
the compounds and they could have 
been encouraged to grow, thereby giv¬ 
ing practical lessons in democracy rather 
than mere oral answers to the many 
questions regarding the “how'" of its 
functions. One phase of the educational 
program was titled “The Reconstruction 
of Korea,” in which the problems of 
agricultural, industrial, educational, and 
social reconstruction were studied and 
discussed. The POW*s were avidly in¬ 
terested and enthusiastically participated 
in this phase. Participation was in the 
form of small vocational projects in 
which several thousand comforters, mat¬ 
tresses, clothing items, toys, school desks, 
and so on, were made and distributed 
to the refugees who had been settled on 
the island by the United Nations Civil 
Assistance authorities, These projects 
came to an end when the source of 
supply dried up. A well-directed proj¬ 
ect with adequate supplies for 163,000 
row’s not only would have kept them 
busy and permitted the teaching of vo¬ 
cational skills but could have added 
greatly in terms of reconstructed dwell¬ 
ings, roads, rice fields, and schools 
throughout the peninsula. The spiritual 
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value of having and seeing brother work- J 
■Z with brother would have been of t 
I ntoltl worth to the Korean. And the I 
educational program could have been ^ 
expanded and better supplied r^th the 
^Iterials that are fundamental to such 

Cfphe of every stratagem, every 
trick, and every device, from cajolery to 
torture, and in areas which the targets 
nf their efforts could not leave, the 
Commum* tet Iho within 

coinpoimtls for the POW mmd. Tho 
Conlmunfels have loM the Korean War 
if the attitude of the POW can be ac¬ 
cepted as evidence. What Communists 
will do to prevent ''los.s of face” in the 
East due to military setbacb and the 
refusals of a great many of the POWs 
to be repatriated is the crux of the prob¬ 
lem The Communists are now fighting 
hack with a tremendous camouflage of 
pmpaganda based on the theme of 


American brutality in the POW 
accusing the Americans of violent ac 
that were actually perpetrated mos y 
within the confines of the compounds 
which consisted of and were contro e 
by their own ideological kind. 

Communism is without an e ec iw 
weapon against truth and the desim 
man to know and understand man. ' 
in the adult stage, the human is cmions. 

If that curiosity can be simulated vvitl 
truth and information about ® . 
man, the pressure on the non-to a i a i 
world could be somewhat lehevet, 
what kind of iustniment and wher 
should it be placed to conduct such a 
program? The instrument is J 

! namic educational program encomp 
! ing every phase from primary , 

- adult training instituted and ... 

in every country that desires ^ ’ j. 
■f special empta* to to W-g' 
if totalitarianism. 
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T he foundets of our Republic recog¬ 
nized the essentiality of education 
of the people for the maintenance of pop¬ 
ular government At the time of the 
framing of the Constitution, however, 
a nation-wide system of public educa¬ 
tional instiliitions was only a distant 
hope of a few statesmen and reformers. 
Education was then regarded almost 
universally as being a church function, 
and in America there was no established 
national church. Proposal for federal 
administration of education would have 
immediately raised the question: AVliich 
church shall control itP 
At one time during the Constitutional 
Convention, control over education was 
included in a list of specific powers being 
considered for assignment to the Federal 
Government, but the duty of administer¬ 
ing education was among those items 
later deleted from the list Since there 
was great difncully in obtaining agree¬ 
ment on inescapable issues, the deletion 
of education was probably made to avoid 
raising a controversy which, becaxise of 
the question of church control and for 
other reasons, would have been difficult 
if not impossible to resolve. 

Some of the framers of the Constitu¬ 
tion and early national leaders consid¬ 
ered that the “general welfare' clause 
assigned the Federal Government re¬ 
sponsibility for promoting education. 
Alexander Hamilton expressed that view 
in 179L Washington advocated the fos¬ 
tering of education as an obligation of 
the Federal Government. Jefferson de¬ 
clared Congress should appropriate pub- 
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lie lands for this purpose. John Quincy 
Adams urged Congress to promote edu¬ 
cation, 

Nevertheless, since the Constitution 
provided that powers not delegated to 
the Federal Government were re.served 
to the states, public education as it 
slowly developed during the nineteenth 
century came under their control, 

The “general welfare” clause and other 
clauses in the Constitution have served 
as warrants and guides for the develop¬ 
ment of federal educational programs. 
Interpretations of the Constitution which 
have been made by the Supreme Court 
apparently would sanction any federal 
activity in education which could be 
shown to be in the interest of the national 
welfare, 

Orfg/n and deve/opmenf af fhe 
federal level 

From the time of its inception the 
Federal Government has engaged in two 
types of educational activities; (1) aid¬ 
ing the states and territories in financing 
and otbenvise promoting education, and 
(2) operating its own educational pro¬ 
grams, Both of these types of activity 
antedate the Constitiition. Both have 
included education at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

In 1785, by setting aside public lands 
for the endowment of schools, the Fed¬ 
eral Government initiated a policy of 
giving aid to the territories and later to 
the states for the support of education, 
The concept of education as being in 
part u national responsibility was indi- 
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cated in the Ordinance of 1787 which 
declared that: "Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good gov¬ 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged/* 

With the admission of Ohio into the 
Union in 1802 Congress began setting 
aside public lands for school support 
at the time of admission of a state. Fed¬ 
eral grants to the thirty public land 
states for the support of schools aggre¬ 
gated an area about ten times as large 
as Maryland, By consenting to the con¬ 
ditions of these grants, the states en¬ 
dorsed the policy of federal support for 
education. During the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the Congress also made certain 
monetary grants to states which were 
frequently used to support education. 
With few exceptions the land and mon¬ 
etary grants were for no particular kind 
of education but were used in support 
of public elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation in general 

Education for national defense and 
war. —Apparently the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's own educational pursuits began 
with the "general instruction’* of men in 
the Army under the Von Steuben regu¬ 
lations of 1779, Federal provisions for 
the education of federal military and 
civilian personnel for national defense 
and war have grown to include instruc¬ 
tion in practically all subject fields at 
all educational levels. 

During World War II the Federal 
Government promoted or carried out a 
number of educational programs, such 
as vocational training for war production 
workers, designed to prepare the whole 
civilian population for more effective 
support of the war effort. Some of these 
educational activities were at the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary levels. 

Education in special federal jurisdic- 
Hons. —Early in its history the Federal 
Government began to assume responsi¬ 
bility for the education of Indian cJnl- 
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dren and other children residing on some 
lands under its special jurisdiction. Other 
federal agencies followed the example of 
the War Department in obtaining con¬ 
gressional provision for the elementary 
and secondary education of children of 
their employees living in situations 
where free schooling was not otherwise 
available. Federal provisions for ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education in the 
District of Columbia date from 1804, 
in Alaska from 1884, and in the Canal 
Zone from 1905, 

Vocational education for civilians, ex¬ 
cepting veterans.—Vox many years the 
Federal Government has carried out, 
financed, or otherwise promoted pro¬ 
grams of vocational education for civil¬ 
ians, These programs have included 
nautical education (since 1874), in-serv¬ 
ice training of federal civilian personnel 
(since 1876), vocational education in 
the public schools (since 1917), voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation education of physi¬ 
cally disabled persons, not veterans 
(since 1920), apprentice training (since 
1934), and aeronautical education (since 
1939), Much of the education given 
or aided under these programs has been 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 

In several respects the most important 
program of federal aid to the stales for 
elementary and secondary education has 
been that inaugurated by the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. Under this and 
subsequent acts the Federal Government 
has promoted vocational education in 
public secondary schools, utilizing tlie 
principle of state "matching** of federal 
funds. 

Programs in time of economic depres¬ 
sion. —During the depression of the 
1930’s several federal emergency agen¬ 
cies carried out large-scale, nation-wide 
educational activities as measures of 
relief and employment, Much of the 
education provided was at the elemen¬ 
tary and secondary levels. The Federal 
Government also made grants and loans 
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for school construclion amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Education of veterans ,—Under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Acts of 1918 
and 1943, the Servicemens Readjust¬ 
ment Act of 1944, and subsequent legis¬ 
lation, the Federal Government has fi¬ 
nanced the education of veterans in 
almost all subject fields at all educational 
levels* Some of this education has been 
given in tlie nations public schools* 

As measured in terms of maximum an¬ 
nual expenditure of federal funds, this 
has been by far the largest educational 
program ever undertaken by the Fed¬ 
eral Government However, it has not 
been a program of “federal aid to edu¬ 
cation" in either basic philosophy or 
primary purpose, and perhaps not in 
principal effect. It has been operated as 
part of a broader program of veteran’s 
benefits, Some aid to financing elemen¬ 
tary and secondary education in general 
has been an incidental outcome. 

Aid to localities especially affected by 
federal activities ,—Under the Lanhain 
Act and other acts, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment provided extensive aid to the con¬ 
struction and operation of public schools 
in communities having swollen popula¬ 
tions as a result of federal activities dur¬ 
ing the period of World War IL 

In 1950 the Congress established a 
new and comprehensive but temporary 
policy for the discharge of federal re¬ 
sponsibility respecting public elementary 
and secondary education in localities 
especially alFected by federal activities. 
Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, centralized in the United 
States Office of Education responsibility 
for administering this program. The 
Congress amended and extended this 
legislation in 1953. 

Surplus property disposal —Since 1946 
federal surplus real and personal prop¬ 
erty which cost the Federal Government 
over a billion dollars (and had a fair 
value at the time of disposition of about 


$200,000,000) has been distributed to 
educational and health institutions in 
the United States, About half of the 
distribution has been to institutions of 
elementary and secondary education. 
Some of this property has been repos¬ 
sessed by the Federal Government. 

Other federal programs,—Other pro¬ 
grams of the Federal Government in¬ 
volving some provisions for aid to edu¬ 
cation at the elementary and secondary 
levels have included educational activi¬ 
ties in cooperation with other countries, 
education for citizenship in the United 
States, and the national school lunch 
program (which might or might not 
be regarded as federal aid to education), 

F ederal edu cational agencies,—"The 
Freeclmens Bureau established by the 
Congre.ss in 1865 provided some educa¬ 
tion for the slaves set free by the Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation. During the period 
of its existence (about six years) it spent 
approximately $5 million for this pur¬ 
pose, Almost all of this went for ele¬ 
mentary education, 

In 1867 Congress established a Fed¬ 
eral "Department of Education”—now 
the Office of Education in the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare. Besides administering the Smith- 
Hughes program of vocational education 
in the public schools and the program of 
federal aid to federally affected school 
districts, the Office has performed other 
services for the promotion of elementary 
and secondary education within the 
bounds of its statutory authority. 

Current aid to education in the states. 
—From the foregoing account it' may be 
seen that the history of federal activities 
in elementary and secondary education 
has had many ramifications. Some of 
the activities were of temporary purpose 
and have been discontinued. The basic 
aim of most of the programs has not 
been the administration of education nor 
aid to education as such. Generally 
the aim has been the accomplishment 
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of some other federal purpose, and edu¬ 
cation has been used as a means to an 
end. 

There are at present only two major 
programs of federal aid to education 
in the states. One of these is vocational 
education in secondaiy schools under the 
Smith-Hughes and subsequent acts. The 
other is federal participation in financ¬ 
ing education in certain federally af¬ 
fected school districts, 

Origin and c/eve/opmenf af the 
$faie level 

Throughout the history of the United 
Stales the administration of public ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education has 
been primarily a function of the state 
and local governments. However, the 
evolution of the administration of state 
and local activities (which in some re¬ 
spects have been almost inseparable) in 
this field has been much simpler than 
the ramifications of federal activities, 
and the story can be more briefly told, 

In general, public opinion and court 
decisions have established public ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education as 
basically a function and responsibility 
of state government rather than of local 
or federal government. However the 
basic state responsibility has not been 
clearly or completely acknowledged even 
in recent years. 

As the states were formed, they began 
to regulate and later to more fully admin¬ 
ister education within their boundaries. 
For many decades, however, the slates 
were inclined to abdicate their autljority 
over education by delegating to local 
school boards the power to control all 
aspects of local educational activity. This 
included the licensing of teachers and 
selection of textbooks. 

In Massachusetts, for example, the 
state began by (1) providing legal sanc¬ 
tion for the district school system, (2) 
granting the districts power to levy taxes 
for the local support of schools, and (3) 


giving the school districts a legal status 
which made them independent of both 
the state government and other civic 
governmental units. The “little red 
schoolliouse'* came to epitomize for the 
American people ail that they considered 
desirable in the tradition of American 
education. 

As the population increased rapidly 
during the second quarter of the nine- 
teentli century, the trend of decentraliza¬ 
tion started to reverse itself. The people 
began to realize that the state should 
assume greater responsibility for educa¬ 
tion—that it could provide more ade¬ 
quate financial support and more com¬ 
petent educational leadership. It became 
apparent that the state was in the logical 
position to establish broad policies lor 
education. 

For some time local school districts, 
wishing to retain their independence, 
challenged the authority of the states 
under the Constitution. However, the 
courts consistently upheld the state re¬ 
sponsibility for education. 

The establishment of state boards of 
education in Massachusetts and Con¬ 
necticut in the 1830*s and the appoint¬ 
ment of two remarkably influential men, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, as 
secretaries to these boards respectively, 
stimulated a movement toward central¬ 
ization of educational authority in the 
state. There has since been a slow but 
gradual increase in state responsibility 
for the administration and financing of 
public schools. 

A long-time student of state school ad¬ 
ministration, namely the late William W. 
Kemp, dean of the School of Education 
of the University of California, described 
the state educational responsibility in 
terms of the following obligations whicli 
have developed through the years: 

(1) Providing a system of schools which 
meet the minimum standards set by the 
State; (2) maintaining a system of schools 
which are open to all children; (3) main- 
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taining a system of schools which are free 
from sectarian or clcuominational intluetices; 
(4) insuring that the public schools carry 
no taint of charity, that the schools are 
entirely free of any reflection of tlie old 
“pauper” school idea; (5) maintaining a 
system of schools in which the duties and 
obligations as well as the benefits of public 
education are shared by all the people; (6) 
asserting the prior rights of tlie States to 
pass laws regulating the conduct of schools 
within the separate districts; and (7) pro¬ 
viding educational facilities in the event 
that a local district fails to do so.^ 

Since 1900 the outstanding develop¬ 
ment in state ndministration of elemen¬ 
tary and secondary education has been 
the increasing efforts of the states to pro¬ 
vide more nearly equal educational op¬ 
portunities for all children. Examples 
of state activities aimed at the achieve¬ 
ment of this and other objectives in ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education have 
been (a) provisions for the improvement 
of the administrative structure for public 
education, (b) measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the status of educational person¬ 
nel, and (g) the increasing of state finan¬ 
cial aid to local school districts for the 
operation and, to a lesser extent, for the 
construction of schools. 

Or/^/n and! c/evefopmenf of the 
local level 

Establishment of local units of school 
administration started in the earliest 
period of American colonization. No 
other aspect of American life has more 
clearly demonstrated the operation of 
'^grass-roots” democracy than tho local 
administration of public schools. 

In the early history of the Republic 
the organization of local school districts 
was a natural result of the geographical, 
religious, and political conditions of the 
period. The difficulties of transportation 
and communication and religious dilfer- 

* Gordon 0. Lee, An Introduction io Educa¬ 
tion in Modern America (New York; Henry 
Holt & Co., 1933), pp. 220^27. 


ences made provisions for education from 
the seat of authority unsatisfactory. Resi¬ 
dents of new settlements everywliere 
established their own schools—fre¬ 
quently at first connected with their 
churches, As the concept of publicly 
financed, nonsectarian schools developed 
in die east, migrants to the west took 
with them their ideals of local adminis¬ 
tration of such schools. The people 
established the system of local school 
districts which today blankets the nation. 
However, within recent years reorganiza¬ 
tion of school districts has been a con¬ 
tinuous process* 

During the eighteenth century and 
early jiarfc of the nineteenth century there 
was an ever-increasing decentralization 
of responsibility for public elementary 
and secondary education as the nation 
grew in geographical extent. The re¬ 
versal of this trend and the subsequent 
development of state educational author¬ 
ity liave already, been recounted in this 
article. 

A few details of the evolution of 
the organization of local school adminis¬ 
tration appear relevant. The early 
colonists gave their town councils re¬ 
sponsibility for overseeing education. As 
the towns grew, the increased educa¬ 
tional responsibilities were taken over 
by special committees of the councils. 
By the latter part of the eighteenth 
century these committees had in many 
instances gained such independence and 
prestige as to become separate boards of 
education or '‘trustees” for the schools. 
With the development of state authority 
over education in the nineteenth century 
the state legislatures began to enact laws 
requiring local school districts to main¬ 
tain lay boards for supervision over the 
local administration of education, 

With the growth in complexity of the 
duties of school administration the local 
school boards started employing profes¬ 
sional educators to administer elementary 
and secondary education in their districts, 
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Thus, the now prevalent position of the 
school executive came into existence. It 
is now common practice for the school 
board and the sclaool administrator and 
his assistants jointly to work out policies 
and procedures for the local administra¬ 
tion of elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

Cooperative re/at/onships 

From this factual account, it can be 
clearly seen that throughout the history 
of the United States the administration 
and financing of elementary and second¬ 
ary education have involved govern¬ 
mental concern and activity at the local, 
state, and federal levels. 

The gradual assumption by the states 
of a much greater share of the respon¬ 
sibility for the financing and control of 
education has been the most important 
change in the administration of public 
elementary and secondary education in 
the United States. The shifting of re¬ 
sponsibility for elementary and second¬ 
ary education from local to state govern¬ 
ments has been definite and pronounced, 
and has proceeded at an accelerated rate 
within tlie last several decades. 

In the administration and financing of 
elementary and secondary education 
there has been little or no shifting of 
responsibility between the state and fed¬ 
eral governments except in times of 
serious economic depression or national 
defense emergency. Even then there 
has been no shift in the basic responsi¬ 
bility. The major responsibility for ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education in the 
states has remained with the state gov¬ 
ernments, The Federal Government has 
at times initiated new activities in the 
field of elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion; and the assumption that such ac¬ 
tivities have been from the beginning a 
part of the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to ‘'promote the general 
welfare*^ has the support of court de¬ 
cision. 


The ramifications of federal activities 
in elementary and secondary education 
have been many and varied. Those 
which were recognized from the ])egin- 
ning as temporary expedients were soon 
abandoned as such. Some of the specific 
responsibilities in this field, such as pro¬ 
visions for education in special federal 
jurisdiction, naturally fell upon the Fed¬ 
eral Government. The states would not 
have been in a legal position to assume 
such responsibilities had they been dis¬ 
posed to do so. Other federal activities 
involving elementary and secondary edu¬ 
cation have been undertaken because the 
states were unable or neglected to do the 
educational job which needed to be done 
in the national interest. An outstanding 
example of this type of activity was pro¬ 
vision of basic elementary education for 
thousands of men drafted into the Armed 
Forces during World War II who were 
not educationally equipped to absorb 
the training necessary for military serv¬ 
ice. 

During the depression of the 1930's 
certain primarily noneducational federal 
agencies carried out programs of ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education and aid 
to school construction in the states, some¬ 
times without cooperating with, and 
sometimes in conflict with, state educa¬ 
tional agencies. On the other hand, the 
Smith-Hughes program of federal aid to 
vocational education, administered at the 
federal level by the United States Oflico 
of Education, has been carried out 
through close federal-state-local coopera¬ 
tion. In general, such cooperation has 
been maintained in activities federally 
administered through the federal educa¬ 
tional agency. This has been largely 
due to the fact that the enabling legisla¬ 
tion has made provision for cooperative 
relationships. 

There has been little cooperation 
among the several primarily noneduca¬ 
tional federal agencies for the administra¬ 
tion of their programs involving elemen- 
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tary and secondary education. Generally 
each of these agencies has carried out 
its activity in tliis field without particular 
regard to the activities of other federal 
agencies. Tliere have been legislative 
proposals to coordinate federal activities 
in this field, but the extent to which such 
coordination is feasible is questionable. 

Next to the shift from local to state 
responsibility already explained, prob¬ 
ably the most outstanding development 
in the administration and financing of 
public elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion in the United States has been tlie 
growth of interdependence of the local, 
state, and federal governments. State and 
local administration of this function are 
so interwoven as to be almost insepar¬ 


able. State plans and programs for ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education are 
made on the assumption of continuation 
of long-established '‘federal aid'* for voca¬ 
tional education and other federal aids 
and services in this field. Under our 
present division of federal-state-local re¬ 
sponsibilities for elementary and second¬ 
ary education the Federal Government 
is in a sense the most dependent of all. 
It is dependent upon the state and local 
school administrations for the mainte¬ 
nance of a system of eleinenta \7 and 
secondary education adequate to prepare 
the whole people for intelligent citij;en- 
ship, for the mamtenance of government 
by the people, and for the preservation 
and progress of the nation. 


II. Higher Education 

HELEN ADELE MILLER 


W estward expansion, industrializa¬ 
tion, national defense, and eco¬ 
nomic depression have contributed to the 
Federal Governments interest in, and 
assistance to, higher education. During 
a period covering nearly two centuries, 
the nation expanded inexorably west¬ 
ward. As America grew territorially, 
opportunities for higher education were 
progressively enlarged. First, public 
lands were set aside for schools of ad¬ 
vanced instruction. Then, land-grant 
colleges were established. Aid to ' prac- 
ticaV* research followed; and, more re¬ 
cently, ''extension” education has been 
promoted by the Federal Government, 
Although there has not been an over¬ 
all federal policy regarding higher educa¬ 
tion, one should not underestimate the 
intent of the Federal Government in 
granting public lands for the establish¬ 
ment of institutions of higher education 
in the states, or its other scattered in¬ 
fluences on higher education for more 
than a hundred and fifty years. 


Hsfafafishment of the /ond-grant 
colleges 

The first Morrill Ac?#.—-By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the growth of 
agriculture coupled with indiistiial de¬ 
velopment pointed to the need for more 
and better education at higher levels for 
agriculture and industry. 

The enactment of the Morrill Act of 
1862 was the beginning of federal aid 
for specific and specialized programs of 
education. The land-grant institutions 
have been called "democracy’s colleges” 
because of the tremendous impetus they 
gave to the expansion of public higher 
education. They also greatly influenced 
the acceptance of the natural sciences 
into the college curriculum. These grants 
outlined the kind of education to be pro¬ 
vided—instruction in agriculture, me¬ 
chanic arts, and military tactics, at col¬ 
lege level. 

The agricultural experiment stations.-- 
The need for more information about 
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agriculture and the development of a 
scientific base for agricultural education 
prompted fifteen states to establish agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations in the late 
1870's. In 1887 the U.S. Congress passed 
the Hatch Act which provided for annual 
federal grants of money from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of public lands to estab¬ 
lish experiment stations at each land- 
grant institution. The Hatch Act repre¬ 
sents the first federal act to grant money 
to the states for ‘‘practical' research. 

The second Morrill Act, —Enacted in 
1890, the second Morrill Act for the first 
time authorized federal money grants for 
instructional purposes in higher educa¬ 
tion. It specified the use of federal funds 
for certain subjects; it stipulated that an¬ 
nual reports be made to a federal agency; 
and it was the first federal grant-in-aid 
to provide that funds could be withheld 
under certain conditions. The act also 
included a provision to prevent discrimi¬ 
nation against Negroes in land-grant in¬ 
stitutions, yet recognized that “separate 
institutions for the races were permitted/’ 

This particular act, far more than the 
first Morrill Act and the Hatch Act, set 
a pattern for the other federal subvention 
programs in education and other fields 
as well 

The land-grant legislation stimulated 
state support for this type of education 
and, to a large extent, was the most in¬ 
fluential force for the establishment of 
public higher education in the nineteenth 
century. 

Establishment of the extension sero- 
ices, —The next important federal educa¬ 
tional enactment was for the establish¬ 
ment of an extension service to be op¬ 
erated through the land-grant colleges. 
The Smith-Lever Act (1914) provides for 
federal cooperation with land-grant insti¬ 
tutions for the dissemination of “useful 
and practical information” for persons 
“not in residence at the land-grant col¬ 
leges.” 

The act provides that the state ‘^match” 


the federal grants, fixed by the national 
government, The principle of matching 
federal grants to state and local grants 
had been inaugurated by the Marine 
School Act of 1911, which provided that 
a state or municipality would receive fed¬ 
eral funds for such schools to match the 
amount appropriated by the state or local 
government. This “cooperative exten¬ 
sion” program derives its name from the 
fact that the U.S, Department of Agricub 
tiire, the land-grant institutions, and the 
county governments share in the financial 
administration and subject-matter xe- 
sponsibilities of the program. This par¬ 
ticular act is only partially connected 
with higher education in that it operates 
through the land-grant institutions which 
share in some of the administrative re¬ 
sponsibilities for the program. It deals 
with all levels of education and particu¬ 
larly with adult education. 

The universities and national defense, 
—The exigencies of national defense dur¬ 
ing two world wars in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury brought the Federal Government 
even closer to certain dependence upon 
institutions of higher education, both 
public and private, 

The nniversUies and military training, 
—^The First World War marks the estab¬ 
lishment, in 1918, of the Student Army 
Training Corps by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. This was not the first time the 
Federal Government had recognized the 
value of military training in connection 
with institutions of higher education 
inasmuch as the first Morrill Act specifi¬ 
cally provided for military training, It 
does represent, however, the first oc¬ 
casion when the Federal Government 
began to make direct contracts with pub¬ 
lic and private institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation, Under the Manpower Act of 
August 31, 1918, the Secretary of War 
was authorized to make contracts with 
institutions of higher education for the 
“subsistence, quarter, and military and 
academic instruction of [student] sol- 
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diets/' About 140,000 were organized 
in the SATC as of October 1, 1918. The 
program was short-lived because of the 
end of the war. The entire student corps 
was disbanded in December 1918, 

Out of this World War I experience 
the Reserve Oflicor Training Corps, au¬ 
thorized in the National Defense Act of 
1920, was developed. Under this pro¬ 
gram the Federal Government continued 
the ''direct contract” method with the 
individual institutions, 

National defense preparations in the 
1940s and our enhy into World War II 
again engendered additional Federal 
Government programs directly depend¬ 
ent upon institutions of higher education. 
In 1940 the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training program, 
War and Navy contracts for training in 
colleges and universities, the Army Spe¬ 
cialized Training Program, and the Stu*- 
dent War Loans program represent only 
a part of the national defense impact on 
the nation's colleges and universities. 

Defeme research under government 
contract ,'—^Federal Government support 
for programs of research connected with 
defense activities in institutions of higher 
education first made its appearance 
during World War I, This marks the 
first time research, other than agricultural 
research, was federally supported in this 
way. The interest or the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in practical research, or as one 
writer has called it, 'programmatic” re¬ 
search, and the government's need for 
assistance and guidance in scientific 
study was formally recognized by its 
incorporation of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1863. Although tlae re¬ 
search was not necessarily carried on in 
colleges and universities, many requests 
from government departments had been 
undertaken by committees of scientists, 
through the Academy, as early as 1863, 
During World War I the Academy was 
implemented by the creation of the Na¬ 
tional Research Council. 


Out of the necessity for building our 
national defense during World War II, 
the government again turned to the col¬ 
leges and universities to undertake spe¬ 
cialized research. For a number of years, 
it lias sponsored agricultural research in 
laiid'grant institutions. The amount of 
federal expenditure for research in 1940 
was about $13 million, and most of this 
was distributed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. By 19S0 as many as four¬ 
teen federal agencies sponsored research 
in colleges and universities, and an esti¬ 
mated $150 million was expended by 
the Federal Government for this purpose. 

Government departments used the 
educational facilities during the war 
emergency because they were established 
and professionally staffed; they were 
ready to undertake research programs. 
Moreover, since the end of the war fed¬ 
eral research contracts to these institu¬ 
tions have increased, and some authori¬ 
ties assert that federal research contracts 
of this kind present a real problem to 
institutions of higher education. It is 
believed that they can create an im¬ 
balance between the relationship of re¬ 
search and the teaching function, as well 
as impair the need for colleges and uni¬ 
versities to continue to advance the fron¬ 
tiers of knowledge through theoretical 
research projects. Most Federal Govern¬ 
ment research projects are "practical” or 
"programmatic,” and are predominantly 
in the field of natural science. Althougli 
limited in type, they are vital to the 
national security program of the Federal 
Government. 

Tliere has been little regard for over¬ 
all coordination of most of the research 
programs. Many agencies have entered 
into research contracts with institutions 
of higher education without regard to 
any over-all policy. The National Science 
Foundation, established in 1950, has the 
authority to induce an over-all review of 
federal research programs and in time 
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should help to develop and encourage a 
national policy of basic research. 

Veterans education programs, —At the 
end of World War I the first vocational 
rehabilitation program was inaugurated 
to give education to disabled veterans at 
various levels of education. A more 
widespread veterans education program 
was instituted by the enactment of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. 
This World War II development has been 
called by some *‘the twentieth centiiiy 
equivalent to the Morrill Act.” The legis¬ 
lation gave many veterans an oppor¬ 
tunity, which they might not otherwise 
have had, for a college education, An 
unprecedented number of students at¬ 
tended institutions of higher education 
under this program, 

Although not entirely in the realm of 
higher education, the GI bill had an 
impact upon colleges and universities 
which as yet cannot be enthely evaluated 
—an impact which, through extension to 
veterans of the Korean conflict, seems 
likely to continue for a number of years, 

Congress changed the method of dis¬ 
tributing tlie tuition and subsistence 
money to veterans of the Korean fighting, 
At the time, it was believed that this new, 
simplified method was better because 
the expenditure became an individiiars 
responsibility. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1943 for disabled veterans made similar 
provisions for them. This act had a 
precedent in a World War I act. 

f?e/af/ons with higher ecfucafron /n 
fhe depression era 

We have outlined the influence of 
westward expansion, industrialization, 
and national defense upon the Federal 
Government and the relationship of these 
factors with institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion, A fourth upheaval, economic de¬ 
pression in the 1930’s, resulted in addi¬ 
tional federal activities concerning in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. 


Through the Works Projects Adminis¬ 
tration and the Public Works Adminis¬ 
tration, tax-supported educational insti¬ 
tutions were able to build and renovate 
their facilities, Out of the same broad 
federal emergency relief program came 
student aid for some undergraduate and 
graduate students in institutions of higher 
education through the National Youtli 
Administration (1935-43). 

federcl disposal ond housing 

Joans 

Before the close of World War II the 
Suiplus Property Act (1944) made pro¬ 
vision for the disposal of a large amount 
of excess property which would be useful 
to educational institutions. Tax-sup¬ 
ported and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education benefited from this Act, 

In 1950, under the Housing Act, for 
the first time the Federal Government 
undertook to make loans to both public 
and private institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion for the construction of residential 
and dormitory buildings. 

U.5. Office of £d(/caf/on 

This office, established in 1867, early 
accepted the responsibility of auditing 
the public lands granted under tlie first 
Morrill Act; and after the passage of the 
second Morrill Act it was delegated 
certain responsibilities concerned with 
the administration of the land-grant col¬ 
lege and university program. 

It has had varying degrees of respon¬ 
sibility in connection with specific Fed¬ 
eral Government programs affecting 
higher education. The Ofiice has not, 
however, been the focal point for the 
administration of all federal programs 
concerning higher education. 

Fec/era/ educaf/ona/ insfituf/ons 

In the interest of national security the 
Federal Government in 1802 created the 
United States Military Academy, fol¬ 
lowed in 1845 by the Naval Academy, 
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in 1876 by the Coast Guard Academy, 
and in 1954 by the Air Force Academy, 
For a number of years the Federal 
Government has also made appropria¬ 
tions toward the operation of Howard 
University, devoted primarily to the edu¬ 
cation of Negroes, and to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, now called Gal- 
laudet College. The Department of 
Agriculture and the National Bureau of 
Standards operate graduate schools of 
their own. Space does not permit men¬ 
tioning the numerous in-service training 
programs and the educational exchange 
of persons programs in the field of higher 
education. 

Summary of the Federal Government's 
actMfies in higher education 

On the whole the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's interest in and its expenditures for 
higher education have reflected its re¬ 
sponses to new national responsibilities. 
A pattern has emerged from the early 
land-grants to the present. As a result 
of its constant concern the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has encouraged the education 
of great numbers of persons, the estab- 
lisliment of publicly controlled education, 
the development of education particu¬ 
larly in the natural sciences, *^program- 
matic" research, and professional and vo¬ 
cational education. In addition to this, 
the gov^ernment has indirectly assisted 
institutions of higher education by ex¬ 
empting them from income taxation, con¬ 
sidering tliem either as instrumentalities 
of state governments or as private non¬ 
profit educational agencies. 

7"/ie sfofes and h/gher education 

Federal public land policy, a Supreme 
Court decision (Dartmouth College case, 
1810), and reaction to the limitations of 
private colleges all contributed toward 
the rapid growth of state-supported in¬ 
stitutions of higher education in the 
United States. 

The colonial governments and early 


state governments nurtured the provin¬ 
cial private colleges, and some slates pro¬ 
vided for public institutions of higher 
education in their original constitutions 
or established them early in their history. 

The state-supported institutions of 
higher education grew slowly and did 
not receive consistent and encouraging 
support from the state legislatures until 
after the Civil War. With the return of 
peace such institutions flourished, how¬ 
ever, as they shaped their programs, en¬ 
couraged by the federally implemented 
land-grant college movement to bring 
higher education closer to the needs of 
the people, Their greatest period of 
expansion came after 1885, The growth 
of state universities in the West was 
greatly influenced by the ''equality and 
practicality of the frontier.” These in¬ 
stitutions, unlike those in the Soutli, 
became “integral parts” of state educa¬ 
tion. By 1900 they were becoming truly 
service institutions as democratic uni¬ 
versities in a democratic society. Tlie 
states recognized the importance of edu¬ 
cation and subsequently have provided 
for a number of different kinds of insti¬ 
tutions of higher education. In addition 
to state universities, state agricultural col¬ 
leges, land-grant institutionvS, and teach¬ 
ers’ colleges, some states created tech¬ 
nical schools of mining, professional 
schools of medicine, and junior colleges 
as well, 

Sfa/u5 of h/gher educoffon /n f/ie 
sfruefure of sfafe government 

State-supported institutions of higher 
education, created either through in¬ 
clusion in the state constitution, or by 
a legislative act, were usually established 
as an independent enterprise with a gov¬ 
erning board of trustees designated to 
organize and operate the institution. The 
board of trustees was to be selected in 
various ways, either by appointment by 
the legislature, or by the governor, or by 
election. The composition and powers 
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of those boards varied from one state to 
another, and from one institution to an¬ 
other within the same state. Generally 
these boards were given a position of 
relative independence from the executive 
branch of the government. Forty states 
grant corporate powers to their boards of 
trustees for institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion. Since they operate as independent 
corporations, their status has been dis¬ 
tinctly separate from the usual adminis¬ 
trative functions of a state government. 

Obviously the theory behind the in¬ 
dependence of these institutions was to 
minimize the likelihood of political con¬ 
trol or partisan influences. The govern¬ 
ing boards bad, and in general still have, 
plenary powers over the financial affairs 
of their respective institutions, being 
specifically exempted from many of the 
normal fiscal controls applicable to other 
state deparhnents and agencies. In the 
main, the individual boards deal directly 
with the state legislature concerning the 
institution’s appropriation. 

In general, there is no state “system” 
of higher education such as exists in the 
organization and relative homogenity of 
public elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. Changes in governmental organiza¬ 
tion and machinery in the past thirty-five 
years have affected education in almost 
every one of the states. Commenting on 
this, Dr, McNeely wrote that “the major 
cause of these changes has been the phe¬ 
nomenal growth of state governments. 
Existing functions have been expanded 
on an extensive scale and many new re¬ 
sponsibilities have been assumed by the 
States.”* 

This development led to some very 
definite changes in many states in ad¬ 
ministrative procedures, These changes 
generally manifested themselves in a 
centralization of authority in either the 

’ J. II. McNeely, Higher Educational Imtitu- 
llotis In the Scheme of State Governments 
(Wasliington; Government Printing Office, 
1939), p, 4. (Bulletin 1939, No. 3) 


jurisdiction over the executive depart- 
merits under the governor, or in other 
executive officials and agencies under his 
immediate control. State budgetary offi¬ 
cers, or boards of finance, were created 
to consolidate the financial affairs of all 
the units of state government This trend 
has affected the state institutions of 
higher education more than any other 
level of public education, as the result 
primarily of their original autonomous 
position in the structure of state govern¬ 
ment Other reorganizations of state 
internal management have affected these 
tax-supported institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation in the following areas: central 
purchasing and printing; acquisition, dis¬ 
posal, or inventory of properly; prescrip¬ 
tion of accounting systems; and investiga¬ 
tion of management, administration, and 
operation of state functions. 

In summaiy, state government reor¬ 
ganization has been generally in one of 
two categories: (1) closer relationship to 
the executive branch of the state govern¬ 
ment, or (2) more centralized financial 
supervision. In the majority of the states 
today, for example, the forms or the re- 
quixements for the budgets of the state 
institutions of higher education are pre¬ 
scribed by the central state administra-' 
tive authority* These budgets are con¬ 
solidated and revised by the central state 
authority, then submitted to the legisla¬ 
ture, Because of the nature of our gov¬ 
ernmental system, the relationship be¬ 
tween publicly supported institutions of 
higher education and the state legislature 
and the state executive officer is never 
static. 

Deve/opmenf of a s/ngie board of trus¬ 
tees for sfafe-supporfeci insfituf/ons of 
higher eefucof/on 

Parallel to the trend for more rigid 
control within many states, there has 
been a movement in thirteen states which 
has effected coordination of their schools 
of higher education by creating one 
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board to control all the state higher edw- 
cation institutions. This particular tend¬ 
ency toward centralization and coordina¬ 
tion has been effective in the effort to 
eliminate duplication of educational serv¬ 
ices and to effect economies, Numerous 
surveys of public-supported institutions 
have been made by individual states in 
order to study the over-all effectiveness 
and service which these institutions make 
to the citizens of the state. Because of 
the diversity of each state’s needs from 
time to time no standard pattern can be 
set. Each state has had to study its par¬ 
ticular higher education organization. 

In addition to the central coordinating 
board, other mechanisms have been 
evolved which indicate the general rec¬ 
ognition and tendency toward state-wide 
educational cooperation. Some states 
have an informal council voluntarily 
composed of interinstitutional officials, 
Others have interinstitutional boards 
which govern state institutions with like 
curricula. 

ioca/ sfovernmenfs and /i/g/ier ed(/ctfh*on 

Publicly supported junior colleges and 
municipal institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion, locally supported, are to the hven- 
tieth century wliat the state colleges and 
universities were to the nineteenth cen- 
tvuy. They have thrived because pub¬ 
lic education in the United States has 
grown so tremendously in response to 
the demands of modern technology and 
as the result of an increasing respect for 
the value of education beyond the high 
school level These institutions afford 
the opportunity of a college education to 
many students who could not otherwise 
attend college. They can live at home 
while attending school and pay only very 
low fees, 

The period after 1920 is significant 
because of the growth of local public 
junior colleges. In 1915 there were 19 
public institutions at this level enrolling 
592 students; by 1927 there were 136 


enrollmg 20,145 persons; and in 1952 
there were 322 public junior colleges 
with an enrollment of 498,845 students. 

Some of these institutions are main- 
tained by the states, but the majority are 
operated by cities and school districts. 
Twenty-six states have general legisla¬ 
tion affecting public junior colleges. 
Twelve of these states (Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Michi¬ 
gan, New York, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming) pro¬ 
vide that their public junior colleges be 
controlled through local administration. 
Most of the other states have legislation 
which indicates that local officials sliall 
administer the junior colleges. Cali¬ 
fornia in 1907 enacted the first such leg¬ 
islation and today—along with Iowa, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—has one of the 
most widespread systems of public junior 
colleges. 

In addition to the twenty-six states 
that have general legislation providing 
for public junior colleges, whenever they 
receive state aid they do so much in the 
manner that assistance is granted to the 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
Most of these junior colleges are also 
administered in close connection with 
the public high schools. 

The states which provide for the estab¬ 
lishment of public junior colleges have 
all enunciated policies concerning the 
method of support. This does not mean, 
however, that they all have programs 
for state aid to these colleges. Only 
twelve states make any provision for aid 
to public junior colleges, They are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, New York, Texas, and Washington. 
In most of these states there are certain 
prerequisites—sometimes very minor 
ones, such as the submission of an annual 
report to the state superintendent of 
public instruction—for receiving this aid. 

There are thirteen municipal institu¬ 
tions of higher education, three of which 
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came under municipal control during the 
Civil War, They are supported through 
city taxes and are generally controlled by 
boards which are separate from those 
whicli control the public schools of the 
cities. In some cases, however, these in¬ 
stitutions have board members appointed 
by the city board of education. Although 
the number of these schools has not in¬ 
creased appreciably through the years, 
they do represent a significant part of 
our public educational system. 

CoopBrafiVB TBlafionships 

In the field of higher education the 
states have cooperated with the Federal 
Government in several "matching” grant 
programs, established under such federal 
legislation as the Marine Academy Act 
of 1911, and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
which provided for the cooperative ex¬ 
tension service. The latter program ex¬ 
tended cooperativeness to the local gov¬ 
ernment, too. 

Individual institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion, public and private, have cooperated 
with the Federal Government through 
the NYA program and in establishing 
ROTC programs to assure the nation of 
an adequate Reserve Officer Corps, 

The states have cooperated with tlie 
U.S. Office of Education in supplying 
statistical information about institutions 
of liiglier education. In turn, the Office 
of Education cooperates with any state 
which requests advice and information 
regarding programs of higher education. 

State institutions of higher education 
have made many cooperative arrange¬ 
ments in the interests of stronger aca¬ 
demic programs, economy, and coordina¬ 
tion. Under this type of agreement lab¬ 
oratory facilities, library services, and 
some research programs have been af¬ 
fected, Universities in two states are 
cooperating in sharing the development 
of a program of Scandinavian studies. 
Along similar lines, the Southern Train¬ 
ing Program in Public Administration 


has had the cooperation and used the 
courses, faculties, and plant facilities of 
the Universities of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, 

Another aspect of this type of coopera¬ 
tive arrangement between two or three 
states has grown out of the need to pro¬ 
vide a more complete state medical 
education. The state of West Virginia 
in 1944 authorized its state university to 
enter into a contractual agreement with 
the Medical College of Virginia for 
the completion of the education of their 
two-year medical school graduates. Simi¬ 
lar arrangements were made in 1950, 
through legislative permission, to allow 
Wyoming's state university to make a 
contract with the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine for out-of-state edu¬ 
cation in medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and nursing. 

In addition to bilateral arrangements 
such as these, cooperation between in¬ 
stitutions of higher education has been 
extended in three areas to a regional 
program created by interstate compacts. 
The first of these programs was started 
in 1948 and is the Southern: Regional 
Education Board which now includes 
representatives from fourteen participat¬ 
ing states (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia). 

In 1949 a similar plan was recom¬ 
mended at the Western Governors* 
Conference. It was studied and in 1951 
the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education was created by a com¬ 
pact The following states have ratified 
it; Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Wyo¬ 
ming. The consent of Congress was 
granted in 1953 for this compact 

In 1954 the New England Board of 
Higher Education was given the con¬ 
sent of Congress for the New England 
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states to enter into a compact relating 
to higher educutioiu 

In the long history of public higher 
education in the United States there 
appears to have been no important shift¬ 
ing of responsibility between federal, 
state, and local governments. Since more 


and better higher education for a larger 
percentage of the population lias be¬ 
come essential to the discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and of the states, the scope of 
activities, out of necessity, has increased 
in this field. 




A.i-thoi)Oii Hio average family income has increased, the costs of liigher 
eduoation have also increased. The increa.se in soholarshins available 
ha55 only partinlly eliminated the economic factor as a deterrent to 
college enrollment. Although a larger proportion of young women 
graduate from high school than of men, the proportion of men in our 
colleges and universities is very much greater than of women and the 
proportion increases in all graciuate and professional fields except those 
of teaching, nursing, and social work. Important steps have been taken 
to eliminate race, color* and national origin as discriminative factors* but 
to some degree the problem persists. 

With the increase of college enrollment which has already begun 
and will continue at a rising rate in the years ahead, institutions may 
not be able to expand their fiscal resources and teaching personnel 
and facilities rapidly enough to accommodate those who will seek admis¬ 
sion. To the degree that this is true, many colleges and universities 
will become increasingly selective. The criteria which the institutions 
will establish for such selection will largely determine whether progress 
toward equality of opportunity will be accelerated or retarded,—From 
Approaching Equalifty of Opportunity in Higher Education, edited by 
Francis J. Brown, punlished by American Council on Education, 1955, 
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Report of the Committee on Civilian Higher 
Education for Military Personnel 

Unanimously approved October 15,1954 


The importance of off-duty educational 
programs 

T IS the considered and frequently ex¬ 
pressed judgment of our foremost 
militaiy leaders that an off-duty program 
of higher education for military person¬ 
nel is justified from several points of 
view, particularly that of national se¬ 
curity. While it is true that the mission 
of the Armed Forces is to produce effec¬ 
tive fighting men, it is equally true that 
the most effective fighting man is not 
merely one trained in exclusively military 
skills. Hence, military leaders agree that 
a sound training program must take into 
account the nature of the people being 
trained and certainly must make pro¬ 
vision for the mental stimulus and intel¬ 
lectual development of the individuals 
concerned. In a word, education is a 
part of the national endeavor to make 
the most effective use of the manpower 
in the interest of national security. 

In times such as these, with the in¬ 
creasing complexity of warfare, and with 
the increased requirement on the part 
of our citizens for a broad background 
in history, geography, economics, and 
political science, it is of vital importance 
that no opportunity be missed to raise 
the educational level of our people. 
Furthermore, if our military leadership 
is to continue to be adequate to meet 
the demands of the future, it is essential 
that a backlog of qualified officers be 
always available, Consequently, in the 
view of those interested in the problem, 
whether in or out of uniform, educational 


opportunities for those in the Armed 
Forces with the intellectual energy to 
seize them must always be provided. 

Apart from the contribution which 
education makes toward military effi¬ 
ciency, there is also tlie matter of morale. 
Providing for military personnel the op¬ 
portunity to do something that is wordi 
while in itself and will be helpful to them 
whether they continue in military serv¬ 
ice or return to civilian life, is of itself 
an important morale factor. High morale 
is essential to high military efficiency, 
and anything that contributes to morale 
contributes to the efficiency of the unit. 

Military spokesmen have also pointed 
out that the provision of educational op¬ 
portunities makes military service more 
attractive, thereby drawing into the serv¬ 
ice the higher type of man which modem 
conditions demand, It is quite possible 
that the re-enlistment rate will increase 
and voluntary periods of active duty 
will be prolonged if it can be shown that 
military service is not an educational 
wasteland, and that a tour of active duty 
is therefore not a complete break from 
civilian life. The acceptance of this idea 
will go far toward bringing about a more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
public toward the military service obli¬ 
gation, and will be invaluable to the 
services from the point of view of public 
relations. 

This committee, besides recognizing 
the need, believes that the present edu¬ 
cational system is competent to provide 
for the Armed Forces those educational 
services they need. The Armed Forces 
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are not a college nor should they seek 
to become rivals of established educa¬ 
tional institutions. The task of provid¬ 
ing college-level education must be un¬ 
dertaken by the existing educational in¬ 
stitutions of the country. 

The nature of the Armed Forces, the 
demands of the separate services, and 
the requirements of national security all 
combine to give rise to many problems. 
The committee believes that these prob¬ 
lems can be solved if there is sympa¬ 
thetic understanding and cooperation on 
both sides. In seeking solutions, the 
independence of educational institutions 
must be preserved and their traditions 
and customs respected while making all 
reasonable concessions to the special 
needs of tlie Anned Forces. Although it 
is very doubtful that a rigid pattern will 
ever be fonnd workable, the committee 
feels that satisfactory solutions can be 
found if the problems are attacked with 
the proper attitude. In the process of 
finding solutions, however, there must 
be no lowering of standards, particularly 
with respect to the granting of degrees. 
Such educational opportunities as are 
offered must command the respect of 
educators. 

Consideraf/on of spec/af problems 

I. Fi?7ancial support by the Armed 
Forces .—Since the primary purpose of 
the services in encouraging off-duty edu¬ 
cational programs is to increase the use¬ 
fulness of tlie individual serviceman to 
the service, and since this purpose is 
entirely valid, the committee suggests 
that all services should provide partial 
tuition support (at least 75 percent) to 
personnel of all grades, and should be 
granted by Congress an appropriation 
sufficient to make the program possible. 

The committee suggests that the serv¬ 
iceman participate to some extent in the 
costs of off-duty educational programs 
for at least two reasons. First and most 
important, he will demonstrate a serious 


intention to complete the program 
started; and second, he will benefit per¬ 
sonally to some degree in addition to 
increasing his militaiy proficiency. 

5. Desirable types and lends of 
courses .—Collegiate courses made avail¬ 
able to military personnel should not 
be designed to meet assumed military 
needs as such, but should be basic 
courses normally offered in higher in¬ 
stitutions to regular civilian students. 
For example, courses in '‘Military Speech 
and Command,” “Air Force Budgeting 
Procedures/' “Military Logistics," and, of 
course, “Military Strategy and Tactics,” 
“Staff Organization," and the like, should 
be avoided, When such courses are 
offered by institutions maintaining a 
military science curriculum, students 
should be cautioned that credit may not 
be transferable to a general curriculum. 

Questions have been raised relative 
to the availability of facilities, particu¬ 
larly library, when courses are given 
away from a regular campus or estab¬ 
lished educational centers. Since identi¬ 
cal standards with regular campus offer¬ 
ings must be maintained, it is inevitable 
that most of the offerings will be at the 
freshman and sophomore level where 
special facilities are less utilized on 
campus. There will, of course, be in¬ 
stances where advanced (upper divi¬ 
sion) courses may be offered because 
special library and laboratory facilities 
can be made available. Ordinarily, lab^ 
oratory courses cannot be offered at mili¬ 
tary installations, but most higher insti¬ 
tutions offer, and accept for credit, 
non-laboratory demonstration courses in 
various sciences. 

It should be recognized that the mili¬ 
tary services prefer that higher institu¬ 
tions not attempt to provide military 
training, but, rather, basic and funda¬ 
mental education; therefore, it is ap¬ 
propriate that institutions providing op¬ 
portunities for military personnel offer 
their regular college courses and main- 
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tain identical qualitative standards with 
those on campus, particularly since trans¬ 
ferability of credit is essential. 

S. Staff and facilities, —^In order to 
implement the standards indicated 
above, institutions should use regular 
faculty, or employ staff with comparable 
training, experience, and competence in 
courses provided for military personnel. 
They should insist upon adequate class¬ 
room facilities and instructional aids 
comparable to those available on cam¬ 
pus. 

4, Desirable location of instruction 
centers, —Wlierever military installations 
are located near college campuses, 
classes which are open also to civilian 
students should be made available to 
military personnel. In many instances, 
higher institutions have off-campus edu¬ 
cational centers where classes might be 
offered, either for military or for mixed 
military and civilian students. In many 
instances, however, because of physical 
location, it is necessary to provide classes 
at or contiguous to military bases. Based 
on the experience of many higher institu¬ 
tions, such classes can be conducted 
with higher standards and can be com¬ 
parable with regular campus offerings. 
Many institutions which have offered 
large programs for military personnel 
report that because of the maturity, 
seriousness of purpose, and high motiva¬ 
tion of militaiy personnel in such classes, 
the achievement of military students is 
even higher than that of regular full¬ 
time civilian students on campus. It is 
the opinion of the committee that no 
distinction as far as credit is concerned 
should be made on the basis of the 
physical location of the class, provided 
the offering institution certifies its equiv¬ 
alence. 

6, Examinations—as measures of 
achievement, —One reason many institu¬ 
tions are hesitant about accepting credit 
for off-campus courses is that they are 
not convinced of the comparative quality 


of this type of education. Were the 
achievement of students validated by 
acceptably standardized examinations, 
their concern could be largely allayed. 
Such examinations are already available, 
or could be prepared and administered 
by appropriate agencies, such as the 
Educational Testing Service, If the 
policy of accepting performance on rec¬ 
ognized examinations were adopted, 
many of the problems that now attend 
off-duty education might be solved, 

6, Provisions for educational counseU 
ing. —^The importance of counseling mili¬ 
tary personnel on long-range educa¬ 
tional plans and on the selection of 
pertinent courses is generally recognized. 
In some respects the counseling needs 
of military personnel are more urgent 
and also more complicated than are the 
needs of full-time civilian students. Mili¬ 
tary personnel must have in mind both 
military efficiency and personal compe¬ 
tences; they must select courses on the 
basis of those available; they must also 
select courses that will fit into a rational 
educational pattern cither for military 
advancement or for the fulfLllment of 
degree requirements or both. Since they 
have neither the time nor the facilities 
to gather the information they require 
to make wise plans, it is especially im¬ 
portant that competent counselors be 
available to aid them, 

At many military installations civilian 
education advisers are employed by the 
military services. At some military instal¬ 
lations the institutions offering courses 
also provide educational counselors on 
a full- or part-time basis, To assure the 
maximum value of the counseling serv¬ 
ices, both the military services and the 
institutions offering instruction should 
make every effort to employ only highly 
qualified counselors, 

Consistency and continuity in counsel¬ 
ing are of prime importance. Records 
should, therefore, be kept of understand¬ 
ings reached, and copies of the records 
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should be transmitted from one educa¬ 
tional counselor to another when a 
change of counselors occurs or from one 
military post to another wlien a transfer 
of military personnel is made. It must 
be recognized, of course, that even the 
most competent and conscientious coun¬ 
selors will be unable to answer certain 
questions relating to policies and require¬ 
ments of specific institutions. They can, 
however, advise as to sources of infor¬ 
mation and when appropriate may direct 
inquiries to such sources. Competence, 
consistency, continuity are essential ele¬ 
ments of on adequate counseling pro¬ 
gram. 

7. Award and transfer of academic 
credit .—^There is obvious need fox better 
umlerslanding among colleges and uni¬ 
versities relative to the type and quality 
of instruction offered for military per¬ 
sonnel, so that realistic policies regard¬ 
ing acceptance of credit to meet degree 
requirements may be adopted. Two 
related problems are involved, as is the 
case also in the transfer of credit for 
civilian students: an evaluation of the 
quality of tlie course itself, and a deci¬ 
sion as to its refevance to the require¬ 
ments for a specific degree. For example, 
no student, civilian or military, if he has 
fifteen hours of English literature, can 
expect the surplus of credit in that field 
to be applied to a requirement of engi¬ 
neering mechanics Or accounting in a 
specialized curriculum, even though the 
work in English literature is of the very 
highest academic quality. 

In the evaluation of quality alone, re¬ 
gardless of relevance to degree require¬ 
ments, some difficulties have arisen be¬ 
cause in many institutions, all instmction 
offered away from the campus or open 
to part-time students is administered by 
extension divisions. Some extension 
classes are designed to meet nonaca¬ 
demic needs of adults and often do not 
carry degree credit, even within the insti¬ 
tution offering the instruction. On the 


other hand, extension courses offered to 
military personnel within the pattei^n 
and standards described in this report 
usually carry full credit toward degrees 
granted by the same institutions. It is 
recommended that higher institutions ac¬ 
cept such courses on transfer, awarding 
to the student the same amount of credit 
which the offering institution grants, pro¬ 
vided the work is appropriate for the 
degree desired. This is the normal 
practice among institutions for regular 
class instruction, and it is recommended 
that all institutions adopt similarly real¬ 
istic policies relative to the transfer of 
credit granted to military personnel for 
satisfactory completion of college-level 
off-duty courses. 

5. Residence requirements for degrees, 
—One of the major problems encoun¬ 
tered by some military personnel pur¬ 
suing off-duty educational programs is 
how to fulfill the minimum residence 
requirements for a degree. In a majority 
of institutions this requirement is one 
academic year of full-time study. Mili¬ 
tary personnel because of periodic trans¬ 
fers frequently encounter great difficulty 
in meeting this requirement. It is rec¬ 
ognized that there are sound and con¬ 
vincing arguments in support of a ininh 
mum residence requirement. It is also 
recognized that these arguments in no 
sense mitigate the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by niilitaiy personnel seeking to 
satisfy tlie requirement through off-duty 
education. 

Two complementary approaches to 
this problem offer a partial solution. The 
first is a liberal interpretation by the 
institutions of “residence” to include off- 
duty instruction where it is comparable 
to campus instruction and, in special 
cases, an actual reduction of the full-tinie 
residence requirement to twenty-four 
weeks, or to one semester. The second 
is to permit military personnel, at least 
on a selected basis if not generally, to 
attend the institutions of their choice on 
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a full-time basis during the final semester 
of their degree work. 

Even though there is no clear solution 
to this problem in sight at preseut> ex¬ 
perimentation by both the institutions 
and the military services along the lines 
indicated may point the way to a satis- 
factoiy adjustment on both sides. 

9. of proynoHng better umler- 

standing between niiliiartj officers and 
civilian educators.Smce leaders of the 
Armed Forces and of civilian education 
are agreed on the objectives and advan¬ 
tages of off-duty courses for military per¬ 
sonnel, there is every reason for them 
to work together to increase mutual 
understanding among all those partici¬ 
pating in any phase of the program. Such 
understanding has undoubtedly been 
enhanced by the five regional conferences 
on off-duty education held from June 
through November 1953. The continua¬ 
tion of such conferences periodically, if 
they are kept on the plane of exploration 
of common problems and of exchange 
of information, sliould prove valuable. 
Moreover, the invitation of civilian edu¬ 
cators to participate in the formulation 
of policy relating to off-duty education 
in the Armed Forces and of military 
representatives to participate in educa¬ 
tional meetings devoted to policies of 
civilian institutions should contribute 
further to mutual understanding. 

10. Interpreting to the public educa¬ 
tional opportunities for military person¬ 
nel—Only as the education programs of 
the Armed Forces are understood will 
they be accepted. It is important, there¬ 
fore, that laymen and professional edu¬ 
cators become fully informed about the 
scope and purpose of educational activi¬ 
ties carried on under military auspices. 
With complete and reliable information 
at hand, high school and college coun¬ 
selors can aid youth who are about to 
enter military service to make long-range 


educational plans. The courses and ex¬ 
periences that may be integrated into 
later educational plans can be identified 
and their acceptance hy civilian iiistitn- 
tions can be determined. Likewise, edu¬ 
cational counselors for military personnel 
who are thoroughly informed about the 
programs and requirements in secondary 
schools and colleges may aid military 
personnel in so organizing their off-duty 
study programs as to fit them into a 
coherent pattern. 

For this important interchange of in¬ 
formation, means of communication must 
be established. Brochures, teaching 
materials, regional and national confer¬ 
ences, orientation programs for educa¬ 
tional counselors, both military and 
civilian, articles in the leading maga¬ 
zines, and radio and television programs, 
are some of the media through wliich 
a better understanding of off-duty educa¬ 
tional opportunities in the Armed Forces 
may be achieved. 

Member.s of the Committee on Civilian 
Higl ler Education for Military Personnel 
are: Chancellor J. D, Williams, University 
of Mississippi, Milo Bail, presi¬ 

dent, University of Omaha; Thomas N. 
Barrows, associate director, University Ex¬ 
tension, University of California at Berkeley; 
A. J, Brumbaugh, director of study, Council 
for the Study of Higher Education in 
Florida; Ilaiokl F. Cotterman, dean of 
faculty, University of Maryland; Maj. Gen. 
John M. Devine, USA (Ret.), command¬ 
ant of cadets, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
A, J. Jorgensen, president, University of 
Connecticut; Troy H. Middleton, president, 
Louisiana State University; Harold W. 
Stoke, dean of the Graduate School, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington; Ronald B, Thomp¬ 
son, registrar and university examiner, Oliio 
State University; Arthur S. Adams, presi¬ 
dent, American Council on Education, ex 
officio; Raymond F. Howes, staff associate, 
American Council on Education, secrctnrj/. 
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EXECUTIVJE offices new YORK CITY 
Colorado Building 
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ANrERICA N CoONCIIv ON EDUCATION 

WjTsliinglcn, P. C. 

We have exainlncd tlie recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the year ended December 31, 1954. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standarels» and accordingly included 
such tests of the aecoanting records and such other auditing procedures as we con¬ 
sidered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by direct 
correspondence the nieinhership dues received during Iho period under review. 

In our opinion^ subject to the above limitation in the scope of our examination 
in regard lo membership dues, the accompanying statements o£ cash receipts and dis^ 
hurscmcnls present fairly the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the year ended December 31, 1954, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of tho 
preceding period, 

F, \V. Laprentz & Co. 
Certified Fublic Accountants 

Washington, D. C, 

March 15, 1955 

OPERATIONS 

A summary of ihc operations of the General Fund for the year ended December 31, 
1954, is ns follows: 


Receipts: 

Members' dues .$ 180,115.00 

Bcimbiirscment for services. 75,1(30,47 

Interest on investments (net) . 14,888.44 

Contribiuions . 100.00 


Total receipts 


$ 268,003.91 


Disbnrs<?nienlsj 

Administrative expenses .$ 

Committees and Coitimissions. 

Special conferences .. 

Educational Record and Bulletin Higher Educalion and National 

Affairs . ..,. , ... 

Transfers to Special Fundsr 

Committee on College Teaching. 

Commission on the Education of Women. 

Purchase of furniture and equipment (net). 

Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund... 


174,029,03 

21,152.95 

8,552,15 

34,807,01 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

626,89 

800,00 


Total dishursctiiGiits 


$ 249,068.03 


Excess of receipts over disbursements—transferred to Reserve Fund $ 18,095.88 
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An Analysis of the changes in the Reserve Fund during the year ciuleil Decembt 
31, 1954, is as follows: 

Receipts I 

Excess of receipts over disbursements transferred from General 

Fund ..$ 18,095.^8 

Interest on investments. 9*580,57 

Excess of receipts over disbursements transfened from Rxed- 

prlce contract—Special Funds. 1,661.49 

Interest on loan to Building Fund.. 1,264,20 

Total receipts . $ 30,602,14 

Disbursements: 

Interest on investments transferred to General Fund. 9,580.57 

Excess of receipts over disbursements.$ 21,021,57 


of $22,412.62, before mortgage curtailment, interest payments, and capital expendi¬ 
tures. A summary of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Buikfing Fund for 
the year ended December 31, 1954, is as follows: 

Receipts: 

Net income from operation of building.$ 22,412.62 

Sale of furniture and fixtures. 90.00 

Total receipts . $ 22,502.62 

DisbursomGnts: 

Remodeling costs .$ 1,895,55 

Mortgage curtailment and interest payments. 20,197.59 

Purchase of furniture, fixtures, and equipment.. 421,50 

Total disbursements . $ 22,514.64 

Excess of disbursements over receipts.$_ 12.02 


her 31, 1954, is ns follows; 

Receipts: 

Sales of publications—less refunds.$ 87,742.45 

Transfers from Special Funds. 25,534.70 

Interest on investments. 1,974,62 

Other . 1,083.00 

Total receipts .. $ 116,334.77 

Disbursements; 

Operating expenses . $ 76,920,44 

Accounting services . 3,807.81 

Transfers to Special Funds. 14,500.00 

Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund. 100.00 

Total disbursements . $ 95,388.25 

Excess of receipts over disbursements. $ 20,940.52 
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A summary of the Publications Fund, as prepared by the Manager of Publications, 
showing cash, accounts loceivable, and inventories on band at December 31, 1954, 
is os follows; 

Cnsli .....$ 58,080,19 

Accounts receivable . 8,457*61 

Inventories: 

American Council on Education publications., $ 27,154,18 

Commission on University Education in Hos¬ 
pital Administration publication.. 1,756.56 

Cooperative Study of Secondary Scbool Stand¬ 
ards publications . 14,119.84 43,080.08 

Total .$ 109,867.88 


The cash balance shown above is restricted for the jiurposes and to the extent indi¬ 
cated below: 


Royalties due on publications sold.$ 20,188,77 

Reserve for publication of; 

College and Vntveritfitj Business AdmMsiralion, Volume 2. 9,024.00 

1056 editions of American Universities and Colleges and Atner- 

ican Junior Colleges .. 8,120.61 

Taba publications . 2,108.70 


Total ..$ 89,437.08 


In addition to the above, the Publications Fund had $10,000.00 on loan to the 
Building Fund, and $65,516.00 (cost) invested in U,S. Government securities as addi¬ 
tional reserves for publication of American Universities and Colleges and American 
Junior Colleges, Those government securities had a market or redemption value 
of $66,220.02, at December 31, 1954, 

A summary of the operations of Central Services for the year ended December 81, 
1954, follows: 


Receipts: 

Reimbursements for services...$ 56,549.24 

Reimbursements for postage.. 21,842.93 

Other ... 94.65 

Total receipts .$ 77,980.82 


Disbursements; 

Cost of services ....$ 48,823.98 

Postage . 22,847.44 

Accounting services . 4,351.08 

Equipment . 1,048.14 

Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund. 300.00 


Total disbursements for operations.$ 75,370.64 

Transfer to Central Services Reserve F\md... 801.05 

Total disbursements ...$ 70,171.69 

Excess of receipts over disbursements.$ 1,815.13 
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Reserve Fundj 

Cash in Bank . $ 38,797.17 

Investments—at cost . 231,965.03 $ 300,762.80 

Depreciation Reserve Fund: 

Cash in hank. 1,200.00 

Building Fund; 

Cash in hank. 11,138.45 

Publications Fund: 

Cash in bank. 

Investments—at cost 

Central Services Reserve Fund; 

Cash in bank. 801.05 


$ 58,380.19 

65,516.00 123,896.19 


Special Funds: 

Cash in bank . $ 235,173,42 

Investments—at cost; 

Certificates of time deposit, American Security 
and Trust Company, lJi%, due: 

January 3, 1955 . 100,000.00 

January 31, 1955 . 50,000.00 

March 1, 1955 . 100,000.00 

U. S, Treasury Bills, due February 3, 1955, ma¬ 
turity value $250,000.00. 249,354.50 734,527.92 

Total . $ 1,172,328.41 

Less: In-transit items . . 745.58 

Net Cash and Investments. $ 1,171,580.83 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was confirmed 
by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited Intact 
into this account, and the cash balances shown above were reconciled with the 
amount reported directly to us by the bank ns of December 31, 1954. The In-transit 
items represent expenditures made out of the General Fund which are to bo reim¬ 
bursed by various Council personnel and outside organizations in the subsequent 
period, but which aro not shown as dlsbiirseTnents in tho statement of General Fund 
operations. 

Tho investments were confirmed by direct correspondence with tho Ametican Se¬ 
curity and Trust Company, where they are held in an agency account for safekeep¬ 
ing and reinvestment, 


BUILDING FUND 

The American Council on Education was obligated to tho American Security and 
Trust Company for the unpaid balance of n 6Ja% real estate mortgage note at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1954, in the amount of $122,000.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage 
note is secured by the land and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, D, C, Principal installments of $3,500,00 and interest are payable semi¬ 
annually on April and October 20, continuing to and including October 20, 1959, and 
any remaining unpaid principal balance will bo payable on April 20, 1960. Addi¬ 
tional payments on principal may bo made in any multiple of $250,00 at any inter¬ 
est-paying date, On April 20, 1954, an additional parent on principal, In tho 
amount of $7,000.00, brought the total curtailment ot tho nolo for the year to 
$14,000.00. 
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In ftddilion to the above mortj»aKe nolo payable, the Building Fund was indebted 
to the Reserve Fund far a loan, nnd to the rublicatioiis Fund for a 

$10,000.00 loan, both loans to he repaid with interest at a rate of 3/2% per annum, 

INSURANCE 

A schedule of insurance policies in force nt December 31, 1954, and confirmed by 
correspondence with the Insurance Department of the American Security and Trust 
Company, or examined by us, is set forth below; 


Fire and extended coverage; 

Building . $ 750,000.00 

Rental value . 90,000.00 

Conteuls of building. . 85,000.00 

Contents—Banta Publisliing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 45,000.00 

Contents—Veterans Testing Service, Chicago, Illinois. 7,000.00 

Boiler, machinery and elevator motors. 50,000.00 

General liability; 

Bodily injury . . 100/300,000.00 

Prop^Jrly damage . 5,000.00 

Blanket Fidelity Bond . 15,000,00 

Water damage . 5,000.00 

Burglary and Robbery—Washington International Center.. . . 5,000,00 

Fine arts floater—Washington International Center. 2,120.00 

Workmen's Compensation . Standard 


SPECIAL FUNDS 

GonirihuUons lo the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the 
donors with the exception of government contracts and minor amounts; the con¬ 
tracts with govornuKnt departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection, 
Statement of cash receipts and disbursements of Special Funds is presented in 
Exhibit AI following, 














AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Statement of Cash Receipts ahk Disbursements—^Special Funds 

From January 1 to December 31, 1954 
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$374.217,18 $1,652.09 1.40 $1,291,780.66 $734.527,92t 

* Overdraft. 

t-As of December 31, 1954. $249,554,50. the tots! cash balances to the credit of the individual Speexai Funds was invested in short-term U. S. Govemment oblications 
$25Q,OQQ.OO was invested in 90-day time deposit certificates. 
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CAunoix V. NnwsoKi bus been Associate 
Commissioner for Higher and Professional 
Education in New York State for the last five 
years. He has recently been appointed cxeculive 
vice-chancellor of New York University. His 
article herein is an expanded version of a paper 
delivered at the American Council's annual 
mceUng in October 1054. 

Russell D, Cole, president of Cornell Col¬ 
lege and an ordained Methodist minister, is 
elmirman of the Commission on Teacher Edu¬ 
cation, Association of American Colleges. Dr. 
Cole is also a mcmlier of llm North Central 
Assoeialion’s Committee on Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities and chairman of the Board of Gon- 
ference ClamvAuts, North Iowa Conference, the 
Methodist Cliurcli. Hrs paper was originally 
dolivorod at the annual meeting of the Council 
ill October 1954, 

Edward B. Olds was formerly research co¬ 
ordinator of the National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance of the U. $. A, He directed 
a oiio-ycar study of the financing of adult edu¬ 
cation under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. 


Trl<)^tA5 L. Norton is dean, Bernard M. 
Bunich Scliool of Business and Public Admin- 
istrillion, the City College of New York and 
deati-olGcl, Scliooi of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University. He is iminc- 
diato past-president of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business and 
author of the introduction to Facuiti; Rei^uire- 
ments and Faculty Supply in Collegiate Bust- 
tms Teaching, 1954-1970, a report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Future Requirements of Trained 
Teaching Personnel of tbe Association. 

CrAUENCE H, Faust is president of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, He wus 
formerly dean of lumuuiitics and sciences at 
Stanford University, and later was professor of 
Englisli, dean of the College* and dean of the 
Graduate Library School at tlie University of 
Chicago, He is coauthor of Jonathan Edwards, 
author of '‘Emersons Literary Theory and 
Practice” (in Modern Phihlop, 1940), and 
was a contributor to Ceneral Education hi 
Trnnsiffon, 1951, This paper was originally 
delivered at the Councils annual meeting in 
October 1954. 

RiciiAno G. Kino, assistant director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, has gen¬ 
eral responsibility for their College Scholarship 
Service. Before coming to tbe board bo was an 
assistant in the Financial Aid Center, 1950-52, 
and director of the Office of Tests and assistant 
to the director of admissions, i952-.54, at Har¬ 
vard College, He is a member of the Needs- 
Analysis Committee of the General Motors Na¬ 
tional Scholarship Program. This paper is a 
portion of an address he delivered at a meet¬ 
ing of the College Entrance Examination Board 
in April. 

Dn. and Mrs. Paul H. Jensen went to 
Mexico and Latin America in the fall of 1951 
to complete a manuscript on comparative edii- 
calion. I'hey were much impressed with the 
needs and opportunities in education in Mexico 
and deckled to participate in the development 
in that country. Dr. Jensen had previously done 
research in education in various parts of 
Europe and the Near East, He is principal of 
the school about winch he writes. 

William R. Odell is professor of school 
administration at Stanford University. From 
1943 to 1949 he was superintendent of schools 
in Oakland, California. Previous to that ho was 
chairman of the clepartincnt of business educa¬ 
tion at Toachcr.s College, Columbia University, 
Dr, Odell is author of a luimber of textbooks 
and articles in the field of education. 
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Some College Presidents 

The Sise of the Problem 
O. a CARMICHAEL 
President, Utuversittj of Alabama 

E very effort should be made to alert 
the public to the seriousness of the 
threat to higher education of the rising 
tide of college-age youth. A single fact 
presents the picture. 

''Ill 1933, 2,081,000 babies were born in 
the United Stales; in 1954, 4,073,000 new 
Americans arrived on the scene. Thus, 
twenty years from now there will be ap¬ 
proximately twice as many college-age 
youth as now. But every decade since 
1900 has shown a marked increase in the 
proportion of youth entering college. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
trend will not continue. 

On the basis of these facts it has been 
predicted that 9,000,000 will be clamor¬ 
ing for admission to college by 1975 in¬ 
stead of tlie 2,500,000 currently in at¬ 
tendance. How shall we in twenty years 
prepare to house, finance, and staff a 
college population three and one-half 
times larger than we now have? 

Presented here are a few excerpts from an¬ 
nual reports and other documents submitted to 
the American Council on Education in response 
to a request made to all institutional memhers 
by President Arthur S. Adams. A more com¬ 
prehensive selection will ho publislied in the 
October issue of the Educational Record ,— 
Editor. 


Discuss the Rising Tide* 

The Challenge 
S. R. GOULD 
President, Antioch College 

This seems an unusually proper time 
for higher education to flex its muscles 
and take an appraising look at the moun¬ 
tain peaks from which its goals beckon, 
With the trend of enrollments unmis¬ 
takably presenting complications hitherto 
undreamed of, it is imperative that we 
re-examine fully what is happening now 
and what seems bound to happen. 

Our colleges and universities have 
sometimes indicated by their deeds that 
they are content to drift along, distribut¬ 
ing the mass of knowledge that they have 
accumulated and guarded over the years, 
rather than to climb boldly among the 
treacherous cliffs of contemporary prob¬ 
lems in society. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I am cou- 
vinrccl that the tremendous and terrify¬ 
ing problems which suddenly face higher 
education in America are fortunate: they 
make it mandatory for us to examine 
what we are doing—to reassess our edu¬ 
cational philosophy; to adopt new meth¬ 
ods and adapt old ones; to find new re¬ 
sources in teachers, facilities, and financ¬ 
ing; and in general to raise hoh with the 
status quo. We shall have to solve these 
problems, or higher education will make 
a steadily decreasing contribution to the 
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welfare of the nation» especially in the 
quality of its graduates. 

T/ig Ohligatio?! to State and f^alion 

ROLAND R. RENNE 
President, Monfam State College 

By 1963> or thereabouts, Montana 
State College will probably have an en¬ 
rollment in excess of 4,000 students, or 
double the present number. By 1970-72, 
the enrollment at M.S.C. may very well 
be in the neighborhood of 6,000 students. 

There are numerous factors for this. 
Among the factors contributing to this 
prospect are; (1) Montana births since 
1946 have been running around 16,000 
annually, or nearly double the number 
in the early 80s. It should be remem¬ 
bered that births in 1936-37 constitute 
the youth who are now entering college 
as freshmen (eighteen years later). (2) 
The decline in infant mortality rates 
from more than 116 per thousand live 
births in 1910, to about 26 or 27 today, 
means that more children live to be of 
college age and to go through college. 
(3) Migration into the state following 
oil discoveries in eastern Montana and 
industrial development associated with 
availability of low-cost hydroelectric 
power have increased the number of 
youth in the state. The estimated 1954 
population of Montana is more than 640,- 
000, compared with about 591,000 in the 
1950 census. One-fifth of this increase 
is from migration into the state, (4) 
The proportion of young people who 
attend college has been increasing in 
recent years. Approximately half of the 
total students who have enrolled at Mon¬ 
tana State College in its sixty-one years 
of operation liave registered since 1940. 
(5) The United States Government has 
encouraged Korean and other veterans to 
get a college education by making bene¬ 
fits available similar to those given veter¬ 
ans of World War II. There are now 


more than 450 veterans enrolled at 
M.S.C. (6) Graduate enrollment has 
doubled in the last eight years. During 
the academic year 1953-54,146 graduate 
students were registered at the institu¬ 
tion. (7) The increasing popularity ia 
our technological age of engineering, 
home economics, nursing, and related 
fields, has increased the proportion of 
Montana high school graduates who 
choose Montana State College, Twenty 
years ago, less than 7 percent of Mon¬ 
tana high school graduates enrolled at 
Montana State College. Today the per¬ 
centage is approximately double this, or 
nearly 14 percent. 

In our modern scientific and techno¬ 
logical age it is of vital importance to our 
state and the nation that individuals pre¬ 
paring for professional service in the 
fields of agric\dtin*e, engineering, science, 
home economics, nursing, and other fields 
offered at M.S.G. receive excellent train¬ 
ing. At the present time national short¬ 
ages exist in many of these fields. As a 
state institution we cannot limit enroll¬ 
ment to a fixed number. In fact, we 
would not want to limit the number even 
if we could. In the international struggle 
in which we are engaged, it is essential 
that we continue to advance our joroduc- 
tion and standards of living so that we 
can successfully carry out the role of 
world leadership which has been thrust 
upon us. Montana State College, as a 
land-grant institution supported with 
state and federal funds, has important 
obligations to fulfill in preparing ade¬ 
quate scientific and technical manpower 
for the years ahead. 

Dangers in Expansion 

VICTOR L. BUTTERFIELD 

President, Wesleyan University 

The dra7natic educational need of the 
country, the one on which we are being 
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dinned and questionnaired already, is, 
of course, the sheer mass problem that 
faces us. Predictions are for doubled 
college enrollments by 1970. This would 
mean a total college enrollment of around 
5,000,000, requiring 150,000 or more 
teachers, plant expansion across the na¬ 
tion totaling perhaps as much as $9 bil¬ 
lion, and an annual salary bill of perhaps 
$2 billion, Add to this other instruc¬ 
tional, administrative, and maintenance 
costs, and we have something pretty 
staggering on out hands. I need not 
elaborate further on these predictions, 
but should like to make some comments. 

First, I suspect the bulk of these 
strictly tangible needs will be met in 
appreciable measure. IPs typically 
American to do this kind of thing, as our 
experience after World War II .shows. 
There will be enormous public pressures 
to meet the demand. Humanitarian and 
egalitarian sentimentality; the increasing 
demand of young people for at least the 
symbols of higher education; competi¬ 
tive urges of pride, prestige, and preju¬ 
dice in our communities and in our in¬ 
stitutions; our fear of Russia and her 
educational productivity — this whole 
complex of motives, along with others, 
will drive us toward expansion of physi¬ 
cal provisions and creation of new ones. 

Secondly, despite the fact that we will 
meet these needs, I think the elFort will 
result largely in giving more people more 
bad education. As an untutored but 
shrewd acquaintance of mine pul it to 
me the other day, '^Everybody’s getting 
to be a college boy, and each one dumber 
than the next.” With additional masses 
of students there will be an intensifica¬ 
tion of mass learning processes, of large 
lectures by means of loud-speakers, radio, 
and television, of more textbook learn¬ 
ing, more objective testing and curve 
grading—an expansion of all the meth¬ 
ods, in short, that make for the passive, 
regurgitated learning that does so litlle 
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to stimulate positive curiosity and crea¬ 
tive thoiighL 

The talents of good and gifted teach¬ 
ers, hard to come by in any case, will be 
even more widely dispersed and dissi¬ 
pated through the educational spectrum. 

The Obligation to a Special 
Constituency 

C. H. BECKER 
President, Warlburg College 

We need to remember that the antici¬ 
pated increases due to the rapid popu¬ 
lation growth will not affect our colleges 
seriously for another few years; the full 
impact will not he felt until about 
1965-70; yet our facilities are crowded 
to capacity even at the present time. 

A statistical study indicates that with¬ 
out additional enrollment restrictions 
Wartburg College could conservatively 
anticipate au enrollment of 1>22S by 
1970, This number is based on a study 
of children baptized eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one years earlier in 
the American Lutheran Church in the 
states of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and in the Dakota and Cen¬ 
tral districts, from which Wartburg draws 
most of its students. This figure is based 
on the same percentage of attendance as 
in 1934. 

If the number of college-age youths 
attending college increases to 40 percent 
by 1970 and if Wartburg continues to 
enroll the same relative proportion of 
those who attend college, the 1970 en¬ 
rollment would be 1)500. These predic¬ 
tions are based on A.L.C. baptisms in 
six Midwest districts alone, and do not 
account for the 4 percent of the shident 
body which comes from other areas. 

Our Administrative Council is think¬ 
ing, at the present time, of an enrollment 
at Wartburg College by 1960 of about 
1,000 students. 
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Quality Comes First 

DALE D. WELCH 
Presidenti Hastings College 

The increase in enrollment about 
wliich we are hearing so much is not 
going to affect Nebraska colleges in 
quite the same way as it will in many 
other areas, In the first place, the in¬ 
crease that we have in Nebraska will not 
be noticeable until about 1964. In other 
areas of the country it is expected to be¬ 
come effective as early as 1960. In the 
second place* Nebraska is not going to 
have any such percentage of increase as 
will be true in other states. 

On the basis of the birth rate to date 
it is po.ssible that by 1970 there may be 
50 percent more students wanting to go 
to college in Nebraska than are now en¬ 
rolled. In other words, by that date we 
shall probably be in a position at Hast¬ 
ings College where we shall have to 
decide whether to increase the maximum 
from 800, to which we liave been com¬ 
mitted for some time. 

It is my own judgment as your presi¬ 
dent that we should continue to empha¬ 
size quality and depth of penetration, 
rather than breadth in terms of increased 
enrollment, There will always need to be 
a sizable group of private colleges which 
put quality ahead of numbers. I believe 
that Hastings College should continue 
in that group. 

Meeting the Financial Need 

HOWELL H. BROOKS 
Presidenty Coe College 

The future needs of Coe in physical 
facilities, endowment, and current gifts 
will increase somewhat, commensurate 
with the increase in number of students 
attending collegtis nnd universities in the 
future. Onr needs will be governed to a 


great extent by the decision of the board 
as to tlie maximum size of the institU' 
tion, The development program ap¬ 
proved last June will ultimately be suf¬ 
ficient for an enrollment of 1,000 stu¬ 
dents. 

However, this is only one part of the 
problem. We shall need to continue 
diligently the program of solicitation of 
funds for operating purposes. This is 
particularly so because of Coes inade¬ 
quate total endowment funds. Constant 
effort on the part of all of us connected 
with the college is needed to obtain our 
foreseeable objectives. Our over-all re¬ 
quirements will increase each year if we 
plan only to keep pace with other simi¬ 
lar institutions. 

As president of Coe, I am not inter¬ 
ested in just keeping pace with oiu' com¬ 
petitors, if you will pardon the termi¬ 
nology. My interest is in seeing to it 
that Coe far outdistances our traditional 
rivals and others in the quality and ade¬ 
quacy of the kind of education we give 
to our students. This task is not an easy 
one. When the three state-supported 
colleges are asking for, and they will 
probably receive, approximately $21,- 
000,000.00 for operations onhj for next 
year, you can see the magnitude of the 
problem. These institutions serve only 
49 percent of the students in college in 
Iowa. The four-year private liberal arts 
colleges serve 46 percent, and they do a 
good job with a lot less, 

The magnitude of the problem is 
rather awesome, but extremely challeng¬ 
ing. A large amount of my time this 
year will be spent on contacts with 
foundations, corporations, and individ¬ 
uals in an attempt to bring to Coe ever- 
increasing resources of all kinds. Con¬ 
tacts of every kind, both direct and in¬ 
direct, must be made. Interest in the 
work Coe is doing must be called to the 
attention of an increasing number of 
people and organizations every year, 
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Protecting Standards While 
Expanding 

DEANE W. MALOTT 
Tresident, Cornell UniversiUj 

Just how big will Cornell become? 
Taking into account their present capaci¬ 
ties and adding allowances for foresee¬ 
able development, our colleges and 
schools at Ithaca estimate that by the 
mid-sixties they will have a combined 
capacity for 12,500 students* This is 
room for about 3,000 more students than 
are now enrolled* In the face of the in¬ 
evitable pressures from the increased 
population of student age, I can see no 
alternative except to fill those places. To 
go beyond, with foreseeable resources, 
could lead to a serious undercutting of 
Cornell standards. That we could not 
permit, 

Regardless of the pressures—and our 
responsibilities to the State of New York 
through our contract colleges are very 
much a facipr*T^I hope we shall be able 
I to resist any marked expansion of our 
I offerings unless such expansions are so 
I endowed as to put no new drain on the 
university’s resources or unless they are 
needed to implement our present scho¬ 
lastic commitments, 

Concerted Efforts To Train 
More Teachers 

JOHN F. HINES 

Presldant, American International College 

And here, by the way, is a special prob¬ 
lem for all of us to face—for it is neces¬ 
sary now to attract to the teaching pro¬ 
fession those young people who have the 
intellectual capabilities and leadership 
qualities that are so necessary for this 
important life of service to our youth. 
In the next brief span of years before 
1960 it will be necessary to train and pro¬ 


vide 15,000 new college instructors in 
the social sciences and humanities alone 
in order to handle the normal attrition 
among present professors, plus the great 
influx of students who will be knocking 
on college doors applying for admission 
—and some 26,000 more within the Eve 
years after that; so it behooves us to 
recognize this tremendous responsibility 
well before the need is actually upon us. 

The state universities and teachers 
colleges cannot and should not be forced 
to do this job alone, We must plan to 
do our share and do it well. In fact, 
there is a definite need for our many 
types of institutions, The strength of our 
nation’s educational facilities is in this 
very diversifleation, and the independent 
liberal arts colleges are uniquely suited 
to augment the strength of the teaching 
profession. 

A Plea for More Community 
Colleges 

H. LESLIE SAWYER 
Presidenff Colhy Junior College 

Wniu: none of us can see very far into 
the future, I expect that the registration 
at Colby will be increased about 10 per¬ 
cent next year. After that time it does 
not appear that the college will he able 
to accept many more students without 
a large capital investment. I believe this 
is time of most of our New England pri¬ 
vately endowed, resident junior colleges. 
Undoubtedly a few of them can accept 
a .small number of students without a 
major investment, but it now seems to 
me that the hope of the future, as far 
as post-secondary education i.s concerned, 
rests with many local communities that 
have superior high school facilities and 
apparatus. Just how and when these 
buildings and equipment could be used 
is a problem that the local communitic.s 
would liave to .solve individually; but the 
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fact reuiains that the local capital in vest¬ 
ment could be at the disposal of a large 
number of students who could be edu¬ 
cated at home. There is nothing new in 
the idea. The only point I wanted to 
bring out is that I cannot imagine our 
privately endowed junior colleges in 
New England making much of a show¬ 
ing so far as added enrollment is con¬ 
cerned. Our job is to set standards of 
instruction, counseling, and guidance 
that will help our graduates into the 
right place in society. 

A Di((icult Decision 

SARAH GIBSON BLANDING 
President, Vassar College 

What the size of the college should 
be if we maintain the quality of a Vassar 
education and yet take account of a 
probable marked increase in the number 
of applications for admission over the 


next decade will be a matter for faculty 
and trustee decision. Institutions of 
higher education have a common re¬ 
sponsibility to meet the demands of an 
enlarged college-age population, and 
privately supported colleges and univer¬ 
sities must be prepared to grow or con¬ 
cede that publicly supported institutions 
must take over more and more of the 
responsibility for higher education in 
this country. The present registration of 
1,400 at Vassar taxes our residence houses 
to capacity; we have the land for expan¬ 
sion but not the capital for new physical 
facilities nor for the enlarged faculty and 
staff that a significant increase in regis¬ 
tration would imply. We are quite aware 
that a larger number of students would 
increase, not simplify, our problem of 
financing the college, and we are not 
certain that the quality and character of 
the college could be maintained. We do 
indeed have many things to consider in 
regard to the optimum size of the col¬ 
lege in the future. 



Some Basic Considerations in Predicting 
College Enrollment 

FRANK I-L BOWLES 


D uring the forty-year period 1870 to 
1910 our population grew from 
40 to 92 million, or IQO percent, During 
this same period the number of college 
graduates increased from 9,300 to 34,200 
—or 260 percent. At the close of this 
period—that is, in 1910, 85 percent of 
all college graduates were in liberal arts 
fields, health fields, or law, with 5 per¬ 
cent in engineering and 10 percent in 
what is tenned “other fields.” This, then, 
was a period in which there was a clear 
and definite relationship between popu¬ 
lation growth and college enrollments 
in the ratio of one to two. It was also 
a period when our colleges and univer¬ 
sities were producing graduates to serve 
in four major fields: teaching, the min¬ 
istry, medicine, and law. 

During the 1910-1950 forty-year period 
our population increased from 92 mil¬ 
lion to 151 million—or 05 percent, while 
the number of college graduates in¬ 
creased from 34,200 to 484,000. Since 
the latter figure is skewed by veteran 
enrollments, we can correct it, conserva¬ 
tively, to 260,000. Using this latter fig¬ 
ure we find that the increase was 6^ 
percent, which means that during this 
period college enrollments increased at 
ten times the rate of population increase. 
At the close of this period, only 42 per¬ 
cent of all college graduates were in the 
liberal arts, health fields, and law, and 
nearly 40 percent were distributed be¬ 
tween two fields which didn’t even ap¬ 
pear in the 1910 distributions—education 
and business. The remaining 20 per¬ 
cent was distributed between engineer¬ 
ing, with 10 percent; applied biology, 
principally agriculture, with 5 percent; 
and all other fields with 5 percent. 


In other words, this was a period in 
which the development of our higher in¬ 
stitutions bore no direct relationship to 
population growth, and during which 
there were changes in the form and 
stnicture of American higher education 
which could not possibly have been pre¬ 
dicted from the 1910 figures, These 
changes meant that higher education was 
no longer concerned only with prepara¬ 
tion for four professions hut had so 
shifted in Us course that the liberal arts 
plus important professions of 1910 ac¬ 
counted for less than half of our edu¬ 
cational effort, and all the rest of that 
effort was going into professions that 
were not regarded in terms of higher 
education forty years before. 

These figures, it seems to me, have im¬ 
portant meanings for us. They show 
that population increase is related to en¬ 
rollment increase, hut is obviously not 
a determining factor. They suggest that 
we must look elsewhere for the determin¬ 
ing factor. 

If we examine these two forty-year 
periods to find the difference between 
them that may suggest the determining 
factor, we will, I think, agree that the 
difference lay in the extent of accom¬ 
plished social change. I use the phrase 
“accomplished social change” because 
while the period 1870 to 1910 was one 
in which great changes were in the 
making, it was not in itself marked by 
great change. Those changes came after 
1910, and many of them after the First 
World War, and when they came they 
were all-embracing—technological, eco¬ 
nomic, and social. I suggest that it was 
these changes which brought about the 
corresponding changes in the form and 
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striichire ancl> indeed, the very purpose 
of our higher insUU\tious, Certainly the 
figures show a fundamental shift in the 
oherings and nattire of our institutions, 
which moved us from emphasis on the 
liberal arts in the training of a small pro¬ 
fessional class to cmpliasis on training 
in such newly-important professions and 
occupations as secondary teaching, man¬ 
agement, construction, inercliandising, 
agriculture, and a whole host of service 
professions in such fields as nursing, 
medical technology, communications, ac¬ 
countancy, library service, transporta¬ 
tion, and public administration, 

I suggest also that if \vc are to look for 
a base line on which we can develop our 
predictions as to the next twenty years, 
we will be on much safer ground if we 
consider that we are in a period which 
is the continuation of the past forty years, 
than if we make our plans in terms of a 
one-to-one relationship or even a two-to- 
one relationship between population 
growth and enrollment increase, such as 
prevailed earlier. 

Although I suggest a careful and even 
prayerful consideration of growth figures 
over the last forty years, I do not suggest 
that college enrollments are going to in¬ 
crease, as they did during those years, 
at ten times the rate of population 
growth. My apparent conservatism here 
is based on a theory regarding the de¬ 
velopment of our secondary schools. 

We all know that in 1900 some 75 per¬ 
cent of secondary school graduates went 
to college. This actually proves nothing, 
except that our secondary school system 
in 1900 was a very incomplete one. The 
reasons why it was incomplete would 
take some time to explore, and under any 
circumstances arc not germane to the 
purpose of tins paper, which is projec¬ 
tion rather than histoiy, so I will leave 
that statement to stand bold and unsup¬ 
ported in order to present a theory about 
the twentieth cenhiry development of 
secondary education. 


My theoiy, and I emphasize that it 
cannot be blamed on or attributed to 
anyone else, is that we have, since 1900, 
not only built, but substantially com¬ 
pleted, a system and sti'ucture of second¬ 
ary education based on a reasoned and 
accepted concept of education, with a 
curriculum established in terms of that 
concept and a teaching and administra¬ 
tive organization trained in that concept 
which is prepared, at least for the next 
generation, to perpetuate it. 

What I am suggesting is that we have 
adopted the principle that all Americans 
are entitled to the opportunity of finish¬ 
ing secondary school as part of the 
process of coming of age in America, and 
that we have struchired our secondary 
school curriculum to match that concept, 
This has meant that our secondary 
schools liave discarded certain tasks they 
once performed. One of these tasks, most 
important of all from the standpoint of 
the colleges was that of exact prepara¬ 
tion for college. Another of these tasks, 
related to, but not the same as the first, 
was the introduction to the study of cer¬ 
tain of the more exacting disciplines such 
as foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science. In place of these discarded 
tasks, the secondary schools have as¬ 
sumed the more difficult task of offering 
a comprehensive curriculum which pre¬ 
sents, on a sampling basis, a form of 
preparation for almost any occupation, 
including that of student, which a second¬ 
ary school graduate might elect to enter. 
An important by-product of this change 
is the fact that the educational and cul¬ 
tural opportunities available today in 
secondary schools are, on the whole, 
vastly wider and richer than the educa¬ 
tional and cultural opportunities avail¬ 
able in our colleges at the beginning of 
this century. This statement holds true, 
unfortunately, with respect to some col¬ 
leges today and may explain the puzzling 
enrollment problems that certain colleges 
are facing, 
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Another result of this change, which is 
far more than just a by-product, is that 
the colleges are now dealing with a new 
order of college preparation which will 
no longer deal in depth with such disci¬ 
plines as the foreign languages, science, 
mathematics, and English composition, 
and that there is no reason to hope or 
expect any marked change in that new 
order of preparation at least within the 
generation with which we are now con¬ 
cerned. 

Still another consequence of this 
change has been to introduce the need 
for a new tool of administration which 


we have barely begun to ns(v-that of 
guidance, which depends on evaluations 
of abilities, achievements, and interests 
over and above the sketchy indications in 
these areas which now emerge from rec¬ 
ords based on school and college studies. 
Both the need for development of this 
tool and our failure to use it in its present 
form are evidenced by the wastage in 
our freshman classes today. If we can 
develop and use it, we can go a long way 
toward better u.se of our educational 
system, and we may be able to modify 
our admissions system in the process to 
reduce some of the present problems. 




In oun country, with the deep-seated conviction that man is made to under¬ 
stand and hence should have as much education as possible in order to help him 
to understand, we recognize, all of us, that we are going to have a "bulge” in the 
colleges in about seven or eight years. 1960 .seems to be the date when this 
is most likely to begin seriously to be felt, but there is a compounding factor in 
tills population business wliicli has to do with the attitude of the public in re¬ 
spect to education. The public recognizes that for social, economic, ns well 
as cultural reasons, a young person is far better erjuipped to face life today if 
he does have an opportunity to go to college than if he does not. Some people 
pul it this way; That we are getting to the stage at which having a bachelor’s 
degree is ns commonplace today as having a high school diploma was twenty- 
five years ago. These are rather mundane terms in which to put it, and I use 
them only to make the point. I think that whether or not it is commonplace, 
the degree does promote understanding in the broadest sense.—'From ‘^Some 
Qualitative Considerations in Planning for Greater Enrollment” by Arthur S. 
Adams, in A Call for Action, published by American Council on Education, 
1964. 



Forecasts of College Enrollments in Michigan 

RONALD FREEDMAN 


F orecasts of college enrollments are 
being used at various educational 
and government levels for important 
long-range planning. A report of the ex¬ 
perience in preparing such forecasts for 
the state of Michigan may be useful to 
those undertaking such a task in other 
states.^ 

The objective in preparing the Michi¬ 
gan enrollment forecasts was to provide 
tentative bench marks for a series of 
studies making long-range piojeotions of 
needs in Micliigan in higher education 
as a whole as well as in such fields as 
teacher education, extension work, and 
engineering education, and to provide 
necessary data for public agencies and 
legislative bodies. 

One of the first steps of the committee 
making the forecasts was to break with 
precedent in its definition of the college- 
age population. A college enrollment 
forecast has two components: (1) a fore¬ 
cast of the '*college-age population,” 
and (2) a forecast of the proportion of 
‘'college-age population” who will attend 
college. Customarily the college-age 
population lias been defined as 18-21 
years of age. Usually the college “en¬ 
rollment percentage” has been obtained 

' forecasts were prepared for the Michi¬ 
gan Council of State College Presidents by a 
Pojwhilon Siudtj Group consisting of Professor 
Albert Mayer of Wayne Univeisity, Professor 
John F. Thaden of Miclugan State College, and 
the author. The forecasts and their method of 
pTeparalion are reported in Fttlttre School nntl 
College Enrollments in Michigan: 1955 to 1970. 
(Ann Arbor: J. W, Edwards, Publisher, Inc,, 
1954.) The inlcrpreialions presented in this 
article arc those of the author. They do not 
necessarily represent the views of the Popu¬ 
lation Study Group or of tho Michigan Council 
of State College Presidents. 


by dividing total college enrollments 
by the population aged 18-21, 

This procedure was not followed in 
the Michigan forecasts, because the 18- 
21-year age range fails to include a large 
proportion of college students. For ex¬ 
ample, in 1950 almost half of the college 
students were outside of this age range, 
Postponement of college training by 
service in the armed services and the 
continued growth of graduate education 
are likely to render the 18-'21 age range 
permanently obsolete as a proper base 
for computing college envollmeut ratios. 
The age range 18-24 was taken as a 
more rational base for the Michigan 
forecasts. 

Another problem in the customary pro¬ 
cedure is the practice of referring to the 
ratio between total college enrollments 
and the population aged 18-21 as the 
“percentage of college-age population” 
or “percentage” or “proportion” of “per¬ 
sons of college age.” Strictly speaking, 
none of these statements is correct, since 
the “percentage” is obtained by divid¬ 
ing the number of students of all ages 
by the number of people in a narrower 
age range, Tlius, students outside the 
1^21-year age range are counted in en¬ 
rollments but are not included in the 
base population. In an extreme case 
such a “percentage” could be more than 
100 percent. This error has more than 
technical or semantic significance, since 
the erroneously high “percentage” re¬ 
sulting generates an unnecessary conflict 
about the educational consequences of 
increasing emollmonts. 

For example, a widely disseminated 
recent publication forecasts possible na- 
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tioiial college enrollments of about 6,500,- 
000 for 1970, if “proportional attendance 
of college-age youth” is “50 percent by 
1970/* This may give the impression 
that the figure of 6,500,000 will only be 
obtained if one out of every two persons 
of “college age” (18-21) is in college 
in the year 1970. What is really meant 
is that the ratio of all college enroll¬ 
ments to population aged 1^21 will 
be .50. The proportion of persons 18-21 
enrolled may be closer to 30 percent than 
to 50 percent. 

If the “enrollment percentage” at¬ 
tached to an enrollment forecast is «n- 
necessatilij high because of this technical 
procedure, it exaggerates the proportion 
(but not the number) of “eligible^ young 
people who will go to college. This may 
lead to embroiling the forecasts need¬ 
lessly in the perennial argument about 
whether mass enrollments necessarily in¬ 
volve a “lower* level of ability. The 
fact IS that there would be a massive 
increase in college enrollments without 
any increase in the proportion of eligible 
students attending college, because of 
the certain large increase in the number 
of students of college age. 

Having made the decision to define 
the college-age population as 18-24 years 
old, the next task was to project sepa¬ 
rately the two components of the en¬ 
rollment trends; (1) the total popula¬ 
tion aged 18-24, and (2) the ratio of 
total college enrollments to this popula¬ 
tion (henceforth designated as the “en¬ 
rollment ratio**)* A great variety of as¬ 
sumptions can be made as the basis for 
projecting these two component trends, 
with widely differing results, Fortu¬ 
nately, in Michigan—as in most other 
states—it was possible to make a stra¬ 
tegic decision narrowing the range of 
assumptions by an initial rough calcu¬ 
lation which showed that the rise in 
enrollments would be very great, even 
under very conservative assumptions* 
Since this is true, the committee making 


the forecasts chose a limited number of 
“conservative” assumptions as the basis 
for its projection of trends. The rationale 
here was that long-range educational 
planners are more concerned initially 
with the general character of the enroll¬ 
ment trend than with exact estimates. 
For the work being done in the next five 
years in planning for 1970 on a state¬ 
wide basis the diifevence between a pro¬ 
jected enrollment increase of 90 percent 
and one of 120 percent is not likely to 
be significant, In any case, with this 
large increa,se in enrollment, an error 
of 25 percent or even more would have 
relatively little effect on tlie kind of plan¬ 
ning that must be done in the near fu¬ 
ture. From a practical point of view the 
adoption of “conservative” assumptions 
had the advantage of eliminating from 
controversy the fact that a massive in¬ 
crease in enrollments is likely to occur. 
We wanted to be sure that no one could 
reasonably argue that the projection of 
large enrollment increases was based on 
“extravagant” assumptions about sucli 
factors as migration of population into 
the state or the rate at vvliich high school 
graduates would go on to college. If 
the state is going to face an enrollment 
crisis in higher education, the first task 
in preparing to meet it is to achieve a 
wide consensus among educators and 
governmental leaders that the approach¬ 
ing crisis is undenial)ly valid and not 
the dream of academic imperialists! 

On the whole the forecasts are being 
accepted on this basis. The current dis¬ 
cussions among educators, legislators, 
and others of how to meet the expected 
enrollment increase proceed without 
much dissent from the idea that tlie 
large increase is almost inevitable. 

Projections of the potential number 
of persons in the state aged 18-24 were 
made using fairly conventional demo¬ 
graphic techniques. The “low*' forecast 
was based on tlie assumption that there 
would be no net migration into the state 
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—a conservative assumption in view of 
the present high rate of migration into 
the state. With this assumption, the 
populations aged 18-24 in 1950 and 1965 
and 1970 represent the survivors of chil¬ 
dren already alive.^ Even on this con¬ 
servative basis, the projected number of 
persons aged 18-24 in 1970 is 1,039,000, 
as compared with 662,530 in 1950—a 57 
percent increase, Clearly, this indicates 
a potential substantial increase in col¬ 
lege enrollments, even if the proportion 
of **eligibles*‘ going to college remains 
unchanged. 

A second population projection of per¬ 
sons aged 18-24 was made using the 
so-called ‘Vatio'* method, Essentially, 
this method takes a population forecast 
for the whole nation as its starling point 
and derives a forecast for the state by 
projecting the ratio of population in the 
state to that in the nation. Projecting 
such a ratio involves assumptions about 
the net-migration balance of the state, 
since changes in the ratio of the popula¬ 
tion of the state to that of the nation in 
the indicated age groups will depend al¬ 
most entirely on tlie balance of migra¬ 
tion beUveen states, The technique used 
here was to assume that the present per¬ 
centage of net-migration into the state 
would gradually diminisSh to zero. In 
view of the prospects for the continuing 
high rate of migration into Michigan 
this appears to be a conservative pro¬ 
cedure. On this basis, the population 
aged 18-24 was projected to increase by 
68 percent between 1950 and 1970. This 
provides the basis for a forecast of a 68 
percent increase in enrollments between 
1950 and 1970—again without any in¬ 
crease in the proportion of eligibles at¬ 
tending college, The population fore¬ 
casts based on the ratio method were 
adopted as the basis for all calculations 

^Application of '"life-table survival rates*' to 
the known population of children for the appro¬ 
priate ages yields the population forecasts for 
the indicated years. 


of enrollment trends, since these seemed 
to be at once both conservative and 
reasonable. These forecasts of popula¬ 
tion increase are likely to be conserva¬ 
tively low, barring a catastrophe like war 
or a major unexpected shift in the econ¬ 
omy resulting in net emigration from 
Michigan to other states. 

A *Tock bottom*' series of enrollment 
forecasts was prepared, assuming that the 
only changes affecting enrollments would 
result from the growth of the population 
base of persons aged 18-24. Since no 
one has seriously suggested that the pro¬ 
portion of persons going to college will 
decrease, these forecasts could be taken 
as a lower limit on which almost every 
one could agree. Since these lower-limit 
forecasts showed an increase of about 
two thirds in enrollments by 1970, it was 
possible to remove the fact of a massive 
increase in enrollments from serious 
controversy. 

Since it seems likely that, in fact, the 
enrollment ratio will increase, several 
additional .series of forecasts were pre¬ 
pared based on different assumptions 
about this ratio. Here, the range for 
speculation is very wide, A simple lin¬ 
ear projection of past trends in tlie en¬ 
rollment ratio results in very great in¬ 
creases in enrollments by 1970. While 
such large increases are not unlikely, they 
imply a rather basic change in the social 
groups and ability levels from which 
college students will be drawn. They 
also imply a significant change in the 
structure of the national labor force, 
particularly with reference to the age 
distribution of “new workers.’' It is 
true that such great enrollment changes 
are not unimaginable in view of the 
current rapid rate of social and economic 
change. However, any accurate assess¬ 
ment of the amount of change depends 
on a difiicult projection of a complex 
set of social and economic events. 

The committee making the Michigan 
projections chose a simpler and more 
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conservative course. This procedure was 
based on the observation that for many 
years Michigan's eiirolhnent ratio has 
ranked below at least 20 other states, 
and that after a lag of a number of 
years Michigan has ‘'caught up” with 
the earlier levels reached by larger lead* 
ing states. The enrollment ratio was 
projected making various assumptions 
about the time at which the Michigan 
ratio would reach the present level of 
other leading states. This procedure has 
the advantage of reference to enrollment 
ratios that can be observed in other 
states, 

For example, one assumption made 
was that by 1965 Michigan would reach 
the 1950 average enrollment ratio for 
New York and California. The rate of 
increase thus derived for the period to 
1965 was then assumed to continue until 
1970, This particular projection resulted 
in a forecast of total Michigan college 
enrollments of 215,000 by 1970—more 
than a doubling of presold enrollments, 
This was the end point in the '‘high’* 
forecast series. Another forecast series 
was based on the assumption that the 
California-New York level would not be 
reached until 1970. Several additional 
intermediate series were based on other 
assumptions. 

In a 11^ five series of forecasts were pre¬ 
sented. Although all were considered 
possible, three were chosen as most likely 
to approximate enrollment trends. These 
indicated a probable increase in enroll¬ 
ments from 1953 to 1970 of between 71 
to 158 percent The first figure repre¬ 
sents an increase due solely to popula¬ 
tion increase. Even the highest increase 
represents a relatively small increase in 
the enrollment ratio. The enrollment 
ratio is now so small that relatively small 
increases in it can represent major in¬ 
creases in total enrollments—especially 
when the additional leverage of the in¬ 
creasing population is considered. 

Anyone who has worked with popula¬ 


tion forecasts knows that the users of 
such data almost always prefer n single 
“best” forecast series, rather than a range 
of forecasts. While indicating prefer¬ 
ence for three among the five series pre¬ 
sented, the Population Study Group was 
unwilling to designate a single “best” 
forecast The presentation was made de¬ 
liberately in terms of a range to empha¬ 
size the conviction that there were a va¬ 
riety of reasonable possibilities. The 
presentation of a range of projections 
may be more useful than a single pro¬ 
jection scries, because it may enable 
those who will use the data to see the 
consequences of the particular set of 
assumptions they consider most reason¬ 
able. Presentation of the range was in¬ 
tended to emphasize also the fact that 
any one of a range of reasonable possi¬ 
bilities might result in a very large in¬ 
crease in enrollment. Again, it was felt 
that it was more important to know that 
an increase in enrollments of al30ut 100 
percent was likely than to determine (or 
guess) exactly whether 70 percent or 
130 percent was the most probable fig¬ 
ure. 

It should he recognized that forecasts 
of college enrollments may become ‘^self- 
fulfilling prophecies.” If they are con¬ 
sidered seriously by the educational and 
government leaders for whom tliey are 
made, the actions taken by those leaders 
may provide the means by which enroll¬ 
ments may reach predicted levels. More 
broadly stated, enrollment forecasts can 
not be represented as indicating inex¬ 
orable laws of nature. The level of fu¬ 
ture enrollments will depend on actions 
taken in the intermediate years by ofli- 
cials charged with such responsibilities. 

There is a growing awareness by edu¬ 
cational and governmental leaders in 
Michigan that there will be a sharp in¬ 
crease in the demand for a college edu¬ 
cation in the state in the next two dec¬ 
ades. Discussion and planning now is 
beginning to center on broad policy 
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questions of how to finance and organize 
a greatly expanded college program, 
rather than on plans for educating any 
specific number of students in 1970. 
hearing this in mind, the enrollment 
forecasts were intended to provide the 
basis for a consensus that, even using 
the most conservative assumptions, the 
probable enrollment increase will re¬ 
quire an unprecedented increase in the 
funds and facilities for higher education 
in the state. 

The report of the Michigan Population 
Study Group contains a statement that 
the realization of any particular forecast 
depends on the course taken by a com¬ 


plex series of economic and social events. 
Unexpected events may reverse presently 
observed trends. However, some kind 
of population and enrollment forecast 
is implicit in any educational planning. 
It seems desirable to make the forecasts 
as explicit and reasonable as possible. 

Recognition of the tentative character 
of any population forecasts leads to the 
conclusion that such forecasts should be 
subject to periodic re-evaluation. Fore¬ 
casts are likely to be most useful if they 
are regarded not only as the best cur¬ 
rent estimate of future trends but also as 
a base line for regularly revised fore¬ 
casts. 




Those who plan for colleges and universities in America would all agree that 
we liave a central responsibility to help men and women become free, to prepare 
them to bo fit citizens for a free society. Being educators, we always want to 
define our terms and to disagree about the definitions. But if we leave the 
terms broad, not too sharply defined, here wo can and do stand together. 

This sense of responsibility Is common to us all. The tax-supported insti¬ 
tution is clearly responsible to all the people who support it by taxation. It 
must clearly relate its programs of studies to the needs of the community or 
state for .specialized training in many fields of activity. But just ns clearly it 
must aim to produce first of all free men and women fit for the community 
which supports the university. Nor is the so-called private college so private 
at this iwint. We would do well to speak of the independent, rather tlian of 
the private, college. The charters of such colleges are granted by the state, 
ns are their tax exemptions. Their trustees, acting from broader motives than 
these merely legal ones, think of their colleges ns serving some constituency 
in society at large, even though that constituency may not be sharply defined. 
They properly regard themselves as trustees of ideas and ideals as well as of 
bonds and buildings, and take it for granted that their ultimate responsibility 
is to the common weal.—^From "Responsibility—^For What and to Whom?” 
by Robert W, McEwen, in Education in a Free World, published by American 
Council on Education, 1955. 



How High the Bill? 

/4?nerica s Colleges and Universities Look Ahead Ten Years 
and Estimate Their Needs for Additional Financial Resources 

JOHN A. POLLARD AND NORMAN W. BARRETT 


H enry Adams, fifty years ago, wrote 
that “the whole problem of educa¬ 
tion is one of its cost in money,” That 
statement is of course an oversimplifi¬ 
cation, But most presidents and boards 
of trustees would probably agree that 
adequate financing is today the main 
problem of higher education. Alumni 
are being indoctrinated in it, and urged 
to help, as the most direct beneficiaries. 
Other segments of the nation, including 
its “corporate citizens/* are also being 
asked for aid, Evidently there is a grow¬ 
ing willingness to give it, as the realiza¬ 
tion spreads that the colleges and uni¬ 
versities in effect constitute the reactor 
which makes the nation’s economic ma¬ 
chine run and its cultural life grow. 

The broader the potential base of 
support becomes, of course, the more 
insistently the question is asked, “What 
do the colleges need?” Large business 
concerns in particular want to know, in 
the interest of doing their fair share. On 
their behalf particularly the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education made a sur¬ 
vey during 1954 in which the nation’s 
colleges, universities, and professional 
schools were asked, among other things, 
to estimate their needs over the next ten 
years for additional endowment and 
funds for buildings, equipment, and 
maintenance. 

In round numbers, and with neces¬ 
sary upgrading of figures given by the 
753 institutions which returned usable 
questionnaires, here is the best estimate 
which can be reached of the needs of 
1,309 colleges, universities, and profes¬ 
sional schools in the United States: 


For adcliUoTial endowment (un¬ 
restricted, faculty salary, 
scholarship, current opera¬ 
tions, research) . $4,111,625,000 

For capital funds (buildings, 

Improvements, equipment, 
maintenance) . $4,024,666,288 

Total. $8,136,291,288 

It is believed that the grand total needed 
for additional endowment is low, since 
many of the 753 institutions did not give 
estimatCvS for anything more than tmre- 
stricted endowment, 

College presidents were requested by 
tlie CPAE to look ahead ten years and 
estimate their institutions’ additional 
needs on a realistic, rock-bottom basis, 
In making their estimates they were 
asked to consider the surge of enrollment 
expected by 1965, and such additional 
numbers of students as they might be 
able to accept. So the $8-billion-pliis 
which is the grand total of the estimates 
IS also, in a sense, the colleges’ advance 
bill to the nation for doing the important 
job winch it expects them to do. 

Whether, in terms of present volume 
of support, the nation’s college>s and uni¬ 
versities can realistically hope to in¬ 
crease their aggregate resources over a 
ten-year period at an average annual 
rate of more than $800 million, is diffi¬ 
cult even to guess, There is no annual 
survey of total philanthropy in Ameri¬ 
can higher education.^ But in terms of 
the current national production of wealth 

^Onc is being InUiated in the summer of 
1055 by the American College Public RebUons 
Association In cooperntion with the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. 
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a«d total personal income, $800 million 
additional a year for our colleges and 
universities in a time of greatly expand¬ 
ing need for theiv services is not an luv 
reasonable sum, 

Walter Lippmann has shown that since 
1900 the nation has been investing a 
smaller and smaller percentage of its 
annual income in education. In his view 
this ''shortage of education” has as seri¬ 
ous implications for the country as the 
ina(le(|uate national defense had in the 
years following 1945; and he points ovit 
that we found we could pay for an ade¬ 
quate defense when we realized it was 
necessary. Emerson Andrews in turn has 
calculated that the nation's expenditures 
for tobacco in any recent year (U.S, De¬ 
partment of Commerce figures) exceed 
his estimated national total of philan¬ 
thropy for 1954—about $5.4 billion. 
There is no question that the nation has 
enougli wealth to support its institutions 
of higher education more adequately. 
With the increasing recognition of the 
importance of a steady and ever-grow¬ 
ing supply of educated manpower, there 
is reason to hope that more adequate 
support may be enlisted. 

But a word of caution has already been 
sounded. In the 1954 report of the Car¬ 
negie Corporation of New York, Presi¬ 
dent John W. Gardner wrote; 

It is of utmost importance that the Amer¬ 
ican people he realistic about the costs of 
liigher ecfucation. The requirements of real¬ 
ism can he very simply stated. The Amer¬ 
ican people slioukl not commit themselves 
to more higlier education than they can 
maintain—and are willing to pay for—at 
a reasonable level of quality, We have not 
always guided ourselves by this principle. 
If we are in favor of tlie expansion of the 
higher educational system, then we should 
he in favor of providing it with adequate 
financial support. If wo cannot maintain 
Our higher educvT.tional plant at a decent 
level, if we cannot pay our teachers respec¬ 
table .salaries, if we cannot provide the in¬ 
dividual with learning experiences which 


make for growth, if, in the interests of econ¬ 
omy, we must fall into assembly-line tecli- 
niquDs of grinding out mediocrities, then per¬ 
haps we had better lower our aspirations 
with respect to the numbers who should 
receive higher education. If the American 
people are unwilling to pay, or cannot afford 
to pay, for increased higher education, then 
it will not be an ignobm thing to face that 
fact honestly and spare our young people 
the deception involved in shoddy and super¬ 
ficial college experiences. 

Some d^failed results of the 
CFAE survey 

That the colleges themselves are as a 
rule interested mainly in doing a quality 
job, and in giving education with in¬ 
tegrity only to the numbers of students 
they can serve effectively, seems fairly 
clear from the questionnaires returned to 
the GFAE. Moreover, the institutions 
know that higher education at the quality 
level is expensive. 

Aside from a few of the larger state 
universities, almost none of the major 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States failed to take part in the 
CFAE survey, The 753 institutions which 
completed questionnaires were separated 
into uiue logical groups for study; 


Group No, of Insiitu- 

tiofis Replying 

1. Church-related colleges (non- 

CathoHc) . 125 

2. Catholic colleges.. 84 

3. Federal, slate, or municipal 

(mduding teachers) colleges. 113 

4. Nondcnondnational, independ¬ 
ent liberal arts colleges.. 184 

5. Independent universities . 86 

6. Federal, state, or municipal 

universities. 54 

7. Catholic universitias . 21 

8. Church-related universities 

(non-Catholic) . 20 

9. Professional and technical 

schools . SO 

Total . 753 


As reported in the U.S, Office of Edu¬ 
cation s Educftfion Directory, 1954-55, 
Part 3: Higher Education, these accred- 
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ited four-year degree-granting institu¬ 
tions constituted the central segment of 
our system of higher education. They 
represented 57,5 percent of the 1,309 
accredited degree-granting institutions 
considered in this study, and had 70.5 
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percent of the total enrollment (see 
Table 1). The poorest participation, on 
a percentage basis, was in groups three 
and nine. Few of the state teachers col¬ 
leges and few of the independent theo¬ 
logical and other small specialized pro- 


TABLE 1 

Enrollments in 1,309 Four-Year Accredited Degree-Granting 
Institutions, 1954* 


Group Ci.AssrriCATtoN 

Institutions 

Total Enrom.mknt 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A. Instilulions answering CFAE 
guestiounaire: 

125 

16.6 

70,014 

54,495 

197,637 

134,432 

316,092 

398,165 

5.1 

2 . 

84 

11.2 

3.9 

3. 

113 

15,0 

14.4 

4. 

184 

24.4 

9 8 

5. 

66 

8.8 

21.1 

6 . 

54 

7.2 

29.1 

7. 

21 

2.8 

85,033 

36,8.33 

74,538 

6.2 

8. 

26 

3,5 

2.6 

9. 

80 

10.5 

5.9 



Total. 

7S3* 

100.0 

1,367,239* 



B. Tnstihflions not answering 
CFAE questionnaire: 

1. 

69 

12.4 

35.433 

32,026 

219,942 

27.363 

55,758 

114,206 

21,048 

6,663 

59,082 

6.2 

2. 

91 

16.4 

5.6 

3. 

158 

28 4 

38.5 

4. 

42 

7.6 

4.8 

5. 

■El 

1,6 

mumm 

6. 


3.1 

20.0 

7. 

Hn 

1,3 

3.6 

8. 


0.4 

1.2 

9. 


28,8 

10.1 


Total. 

556 >• 

100.0 

571,521** 



C. Grand Totals 

\ . 

194 

14-8 

105,447 

86,521 

417,579 

161,795 

371,850 

512.371 

5.4 

2. 

175 

13.4 

4.5 

3. 

271 

20.7 

21.5 

4. 

226 

17,3 

8.3 

5. 

75 

5.7 

19.2 

6. 

71 

5,4 

26.4 

7. 

28 

2.1 

106,081 

43A96 

5.5 

8 . 

28 

2 A 

2J 

9. 

241 

18.5 

133,620 

6.9 



Total. 

1,309 

100.0 

1,938,760 

100.0 




* Based on U. S. Office of Education Educaftott Directory^ 1954-S5t Pari J: 
Higher Education, 

• 753 —57.5 percent of 1,309 institutions; 1,367,239 represents 70.5 percent 
of the enrollments iti the 1,309 institutions. 

**556=42.5 percent of 1,309 institutions; 571,521 represents 29,5 percent 
of the enrollments in the 1,309 institutions. 
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fessional schools completed question- 
naires. But most of the independent col¬ 
leges and universities having to look to 
the general public for financial support 
did so, and this type accounts for roughly 
two-thirds of all institutions of higher 
education in the United States. Also, 
most of the major state universities took 
part in the survey: a total of 54» or 7.2 
percent of the cooperating institutions, 
with 29.1 percent of the total enrollments 
of the 753 colleges and universities which 
completed CFAE questionnaires. 

That all these institutions know higher 
education is expensive is underscored by 
fundamental needs which they reported, 
as shown in Table 2, 


some instances the amount needed is 
even greater than the amount presently 
in hand. The Catholic colleges, many 
of them small, and the Catholic univer¬ 
sities appear in general to be notably 
underendowed. Except in the two groups 
of tax-supported colleges and universi¬ 
ties, the average amounts needed per 
institution for unrestricted endowment 
and for building funds roughly corre¬ 
spond. 

Of especial significance are the aver¬ 
age amounts needed by the tax-sup¬ 
ported groups for plant funds. Plainly 
these indicate that these institutions ex¬ 
pect—and would like to be able to plan— 
to carry the heaviest part of the burden 


TABLE 2 

Needs for Additionad Unrestricted Endowment Funds and Building Funds 


(Average per Institution) 


CtRour Classification 

1 

Nkkds for Unrhstrictko Endowment 

Needs for Boildinos, 
IMI-ROVKMENTS, EQinP.MENT, 

AND Maintenance 


No, in 
Group 

No. 

Report iiiB 

Averace 

Need 

No, 

Reporting 

Average 

Need 

1 Cluirch'rclatcd Colleges (non- 
Catholic). 

125 

1 108 

§1,571,157 

119 

$1,488,695 

2 Catholic Colleges. 

84 

! 59 

2,408,441 1 

71 

3,001,831 

3 tedemi, State, or Miirucipal (incl. 

. ^Teachers) Colleges... 

113 

1 

35 

2,447,143 

70 

4,326,092 

4 Nondenominational, Indepeiiclent 
Liberal Arts Colleges. 

184 

154 

2,633,216 

162 

1,922,591 

5 Tncfcpendent Universities. 

66 

58 

12,996,441 

60 

8.109,250 

0 Federal, State, or Mimicipal Uni¬ 
versities . 

54 

27 

12,790,375 

40 

16,284,848 

7 Catholic Universities.. 

21 

20 

7,850,000 

20 

7,293,000 

S Church-related Universities (non- 
Catholic). 1 

26 

28 1 

2,845,652 

24 1 

3,444,792 

9 Professional and Technical Schools. 

80 

61 

3,231,885 

64 

2,542,578 

Total. 

153 

545 

$4,269,701 

630 

$4,021,873 


From it a number of salient facts stand 
out. In spite of the belief of some well- 
informed and canny observers that "the 
day of endowments is over/' all nine 
groups of institutions, including even 
the two state-supported types, express 
die need for a larger backlog of work- 
ing capital—fixed assets, If you will. In 


of swollen enrollments in the next decade. 
Of even greater significance is the re¬ 
ported need by these institutions for un¬ 
restricted endowment—an average of 
about $2.5 million among the federal, 
state, or municipal colleges, and an aver¬ 
age of nearly $13 million among the 27 
state universities which reported on this 















Hoio High 

question. Obviously, these askings under¬ 
line the need for revenues, beyond what 
state legislatures are able or willing to 
appropriate, which will enable an insti¬ 
tution to achieve the first order of excel¬ 
lence in its broad program—as Cali¬ 
fornia, Michigan, Minnesota, and others 
have done with the additional aid of 
private support. 

Who wiU pay the biU? 

Whether our colleges and universities 
will receive the $8 billion in additional 
resources which they report they need 
during the next 10 years, and who will 
foot the bill, are questions that can only 
be answered in retrospect in 1965. Here 
only a few predictions can be ventured. 

• If they are specific and convincing in 
stating their needs to their constitu¬ 
encies, our higher educational institu¬ 
tions almost surely will get greater 
financial support than they are receiv¬ 
ing today, 

• Established sources of support—state 
legislatures, alumni and alumnae 
groups, service clubs and other local 
organizations, individual philanthro¬ 
pists, foiindations~will have to give 
more, and not expect business and 
industry to pick up the tab. 

• Business concerns, now estimated to 
be making total grants of about $100 
million a year for philanthropic and 
educational causes, can and probably 
will give more. They have a growing 
concern for the higher educational 
establishment from which they draw 
their indispensable supply of edu¬ 
cated manpower. But they are deter¬ 
mined that their grants will only sup¬ 
plement, not replace, the support 
which the institutions get from their 
various ''publics/' This point and 
the need for more substantial alumni 

3 10 rt were stressed repeatedly at a 
erence of fifty-six leading corpo- 
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rate executives held at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York, in the spring of 
this year under the cosponsonsbip of 
the Graduate School of business in 
Columbia University and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education.^ 

• Our higher educational institutions 
may well receive, during the next ten 
years, a larger share of the nations 
philanthropic dollar. This prediction 
has been made by several leading in¬ 
dustrialists. But the institutions, in a 
competitive market, will have to "show 
cause/’ Well-conceived development 
programs can do part of the job. Also 
the colleges and universities may 
wisely exploit occasions such as Ameri¬ 
can Education Week to show why 
they merit greater financial support. 

• The institutions themselves may also 
help to pay the bill by effecting greater 
and still greater economies in business 
management A well-run institution 
creates confidence among potential 
supporters, Management surveys (not 
in any way touching the educational 
programs, which are in the hands of 
the faculties) have already enabled a 
number of colleges and universities to 
save substantial sums in their operat¬ 
ing budgets. So marked is the poten¬ 
tial in this area that the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education has in 
preparation, and hopes soon to publish, 
a manual on business management 
surveys. With the aid of it, and with 
or without professional counsel, any 
interested institution should be able 
to look itself in the eye. (The desir¬ 
ability of doing this was also stressed 
at the Arden House conference re¬ 
ferred to above.) 

*A reading of the conference report will be 
enlightening for all college presidents and 
trustees. A single copy may be obtained free 
by writing the CFAE nt 0 East 45tli Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 



New Policies To Meet New Needs 

G, V. NEWSOM 


H istory reveals that many significant 
steps of progress in the aifairs of 
man are associated with periods of social 
and political upheaval. In fact, under 
proper leadership, reforms can be 
brought about during times of turbulence 
and uncertainty that would receive little 
attention during periods of serenity. 

Due to the great growth in student 
population and to tlie increased interest 
in postsecondary education, the colleges 
and universities of this country face 
problems within a very few years that 
could be extremely serious. We can 
meet the demands that are going to be 
made upon us by merely crowding more 
students into classrooms and dormitories, 
by hiring hordes of student assistants, 
and by employing all the other expedi¬ 
ents of which we saw a small sample 
after World War II. On the other hand, 
the problems of education on the post¬ 
secondary level can be faced critically 
to the cud that we attempt to design 
a program that will provide maximum 
benefits to the youth of this nation. I 
propose the latter; that is, I propose that 
we take full advantage of the opportu¬ 
nity that the present emergency makes 
available to us to review carefully the 
entire structure of higher education, in¬ 
cluding its purposes and its methods, 
Becently, Dr. Philip A. Cowen, co¬ 
ordinator of research for the State Uni¬ 
versity of New York, has completed a 
study of the educational interests of 
virtually all the high school graduates 
of the class of 1953 in eleven counties 
of New York State; approximately 
hventy-one thousand students were in¬ 
volved in the study. Dr. Cowen found 
that about 48 percent of the graduates 
planned to continue their stiuhes upon 
a full-time basis, and of the remaining 


52 percent nearly half expressed some 
interest in additional education; these 
facts provide a remarkable index to the 
increasing demand for higher education. 
Hut, of those students planning full-time 
postsecondary studies, nearly one third 
expected to pursue programs of less than 
four years in length. Even in the con¬ 
servative East the value of two-year 
programs, chiefly of a so-called terminal 
nature, is being recognized to an increas¬ 
ing extent by both students and em¬ 
ployers. 

Perhaps of even greater significance 
for our discussions is Dr. Cowen's analy¬ 
sis of those students who expected to 
attend four-year institutions, Certainly 
I would not advocate rigid adherence to 
some psychological index, such as the 
intelligence quotient, as a basis for ad¬ 
mission to college, Nevertheless, there 
is considerable agreement that an intel¬ 
ligence quotient of 110 may be accepted 
as representing a critical score in the 
determination of those students who can 
derive satisfaction from four-year college 
attendance; most students having IQs 
below such a score have great difliciilty 
with college work that demands a high 
standard of achievement Yet, among 
those students in the study who expected 
to pursue four-year programs with a 
major in business, for example, approxi¬ 
mately 45 percent had IQ's below 110. 
Nearly a quarter of those enrolling for 
programs in the liberal arts possessed 
scores below the critical level, and 39 
percent of those taking courses in 
teacher education were in the doubtful 
area of intelligence as measured by the 
intelligence tests. Table 1 below, taken 
from Dr. Cowen's report, is most in¬ 
formative as a supplement to these 
comments. 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage Distribution of High School Graduates Who Planned To 
Attend Four-Year Institutions Full Time in Seven Major 
Fields, According to Their IQ 


Intelligence Quotient 


Field 

130 and over 
(%) 

110-129 

(%) 

Below 110 
(%) 

. Total 

1 (%) 

Agriculture... 


65 

35 

100 

Arts and science*. 

13 

65 

22 

100 

Business. ... 

3 

52 

45 

100 

lingincering. 

16 

66 

18 

100 

Home economics...... 

5 

60 

35 

100 

Nursing,...... 

5 

55 

40 

100 

Teacher education. 

5 

56 

39 

100 




* Indudca prcprofeaslontil. 


An examination of Dr. Co^ven^s com¬ 
plete findings forces one to question the 
guidance that has directed a third or 
more of the students into traditional 
four-year programs of study; the high 
rate of failure among college students 
and the resulting heartaches and frustra¬ 
tions attest to the fallacies in present 
tendencies that encourage students to 
enroll in studies for which they have 
little aptitude. 

Further analysis of the Cowen data 
reveals, conversely, that nearly 20 per¬ 
cent of the high school graduates in 
his study who have IQ s of 130 and over 
did not expect to attend any kind of 
postsecondary institution. Nearly 40 per¬ 
cent of those having IQ*s between 110 
and 130 planned no additional study 
after high school graduation. It is not 
easy to provide an adequate explanation 
of the disquieting fact that such a large 
number of capable young people dis¬ 
continue their formal education at such 
an early age* The economic factor is 
certainly significant; this is quite appar¬ 
ent if one studies the following table 
from Cowen’s study (see Table 2), and 
observes the pronounced increase in per¬ 
centages as one moves from the values 
found in columns 1 and 2 to the corre¬ 


sponding figures found in column 3. 
The importance of the economic factor 
is confirmed also if one notes that only 
a slight difference exists between any 
two figures of the third column. 

TABLE 2 

Percentage of High School (ikADUATES in 
Each Intelligence Category Planning 
Full-Time Postsecondary Education Ac¬ 
cording to Family Income* 


IQ 

1 

Income 

under 

$4,000 

{%) 

Income 

$4,000- 

$7,999 

(%) 

Income 
$8,000 
and over 
(%) 

130 and over. 

77 

79 

96 

120-129. 

61 

72 

95 

110-119. 

49 

58 

i 

89 


♦Fsunily income informallon was nbluiiii'd from Die 
Stale Department of Taxation anti I'itiaiicc without idenli- 
ilcalion of any person’s name and Income. Scenrily 
provisions of ttie law* were applied. 

The slight increase in percentage, how¬ 
ever, as one compares corresponding 
figures in columns 1 and 2 of the pre¬ 
vious table reveals the importance of 
factors other than the economic when 
a student makes his decision to attend 
or not to attend college. These other 
factors, including that of interest in read¬ 
ily available curricula, may be classified 
under the heading “motivation.” That 
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intelligence is a basic element in mo¬ 
tivation is apparent if one observes the 
increase in percentages from bottom to 
top of cohmins 1 and 2 in Table 2. 

The students who come to us in our 
institutions of higher learning are char¬ 
acterized not by their uniformity but by 
their diversity—in abilities, in needs, and 
in interests. Yet we persist in our rigid 
adherence to traditional programs of 
education that may be adapted to an 
even smaller percentage of our students 
as proportionately greater numbers of 
them seek admission to our colleges and 
universities. It is my belief that pro¬ 
grams in the liberal arts, in business, in 
engineering, and in all the accepted pro¬ 
fessional and graduate fields would ac¬ 
tually be strengthened by the existence 
of a greater variety of educational op¬ 
portunities such as I envisage. That is, 
I propose for the future not only more 
two-year programs, but perhaps one-year 
and three-year programs as well, Al¬ 
though many of these programs may be 
described as terminal, the term must be 
employed in a relative sense to have 
the flexibility that is desirable in our total 
educational structure. Basically, our goal 
must merely be that of assisting each 
student to obtain the kind of education 
from which he will profit the most. 

As a working hypothesis we have as¬ 
sumed in New York State that, except 
in the case of one or two geographical 
areas, existing institutions, witli their 
planned expansion, can accommodate 
during the next decade and a half all 
those students who will be seeking and 
who can profit from traditional four- 
year courses of study. Each day the 


evidence increases that such an assump¬ 
tion provides a valid basis for our plan- 
ning if our four-year institutions and the 
two-year institutions that we should 
create will cooperate in developing 
and carrying out necessary policies. 
Of course, an immediate corollary of 
such a statement pertains to the neces¬ 
sity for better programs of guidance, for 
the integration of some two-year and 
four-year programs, and for the careful 
planning of institutions and curricula to 
meet the needs of students who have 
the interest in and the specialized abili¬ 
ties to profit from certain short-term 
courses. Educators must give renewed 
attention to courses that have been typi- 
cal of the programs of our technical in¬ 
stitutes, and, in addition, new or revised 
programs are needed to educate for the 
growing number of ancillary, health pro¬ 
fessions. Short pOstsecondary programs 
of study must be made available for the 
potential small-business man, and even 
our secretaries and many of our clerical 
personnel can profit from short-term edu¬ 
cational curricula that are truly post¬ 
secondary in nature, 

As a supplement to my remarks may I 
say that I believe all our so-called formal 
programs of education will become less 
formal in the future. In particular, there 
will be numerous short cuts for able 
students, and we shall observe an 
increasing tendency to individualize 
courses of study, both professional and 
prepv'otessional. This is as it should be, 
but I suspect that the pressures of an 
increased student body will accelerate 
the development of necessary policy. 



How Does a Liberal Arts College Determine 
Its Optimum Size? 

RUSSELL D. COLE 


T he optimum size of a college of 
liberal arts is more or less a relative 
matter rather than an absolute magic 
number or numbers. There are excel¬ 
lent colleges of liberal arts enrolling in 
the thousands and likewise similar 
schools enrolling in the hundreds. What 
would be an optimum size for an educa¬ 
tional service in one setting would not 
necessarily be the optimum size for an¬ 
other educational service in another set¬ 
ting. Nor would the optimum size for 
an institution at a particular time be that 
same institution's long-run role in the 
future, should its resources, and hence 
its opportunities, for expansion and en¬ 
richment of its educational program be- 
corne a possibility. 

This being the case, how does the 
individual college approach the problem 
in a practical way? The essential com¬ 
ponents of a determination of optimum 
size are: (1) the educational program 
an institution wishes to carry on; (2) the 
conditions under which it is to be oper¬ 
ated; and (3) tbe setting in which the 
jirogram is to be operated, 

Important in the educational program 
is its extensiveness and intensiveness. It 
is at this point we all too often invalidate 
any serious consideration of optimum 
size, by trying to be all things to all men 
rather than some things to some men. 
All too frequently, by piecemeal addi¬ 
tion we so spread what we are doing 
that even to think of an optimum size 
brings limitless expansion. The college 
wliich wishes to think of an optimum 
size needs to define carefully what it 
wishes to do, and then pray for the forti¬ 
tude to hold to it. There is no substi¬ 


tute for that clear definition and the 
holding of program to what is essential 
to its achievement. For, after all, col¬ 
leges should be operated for the benefit 
of students, not to satisfy the whims of 
professors. 

The conditions under which the educa¬ 
tional program is to be operated refer: 
(1) to the class size which is to be con¬ 
sidered normal, both at the lower levels 
and the upper levels; (2) to the hours 
of formal teaching and tbe other de¬ 
mands which will be made upon the 
faculty; and (3) the vital question as 
to what is considered the minimum num¬ 
ber of faculty members for the particular 
departments. This last point is of im¬ 
portance primarily in the smaller-sized 
colleges, and is a question of intellectual 
association and stimulation. Here one 
would say that in most cases a depart¬ 
ment with two or more members is better 
than a department with one member. 

The setting refers to the number and 
the quality of personnel, the administra¬ 
tive staff, the plant and facilities, and 
the financing of the college. The size of 
the faculty is directly related to the 
nature of the educational program, The 
quality of the faculty is related to the 
quality of the institution desired rather 
than to the optimum size, In the ad¬ 
ministrative staff certain key positions 
have to he filled. In large institutions 
these will be more numerous and on a 
unit basis; in smaller institutions these 
will be fewer in number and one person 
may carry one or more of these respon¬ 
sibilities. Plant, facilities, and financing 
are perennial problems wliich always 
consume considerable time of someone. 
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These matters, however, are, in a sense, 
incidental to the question we have before 
us, in that theii' function is to support 
the educational services, and they will 
yield in proportion to the ingenuity of 
the administration. At their worst they 
are only temporary and irritating. But 
they provide the setting in which the 
main work of the college is carried on 
and, therefore, should be adequate. 

Now, given the predetermined answers 
to the educational program, the condi¬ 
tions under which it is to be operated, 
and the setting—and these are matters 
each institution has to settle for itself 
and which will vary from college to col¬ 
lege—a liberal arts college will approach 
the question of optimum size along two 
avenues: 

1. The college will attempt to effect 
an internal balance which eliminates 
such bottlenecks as prevent the com¬ 
pletely effective use of the available re¬ 
sources of personnel, space, and equip¬ 
ment in the predetermined program and 
the conditions under which it is to be 
operated. Thus, there might be a col¬ 
lege operating at the optimum size of 
two hundred or of two thousand. And 
the difference between operating efB- 
ciently at an optimum size or operating 
ineiBciently at some other size is directly 
related to the ability of those in charge 
of the college to achieve that internal 
balance and to provide the necessary en¬ 
vironment—both personal and physical 
—for that operation. 

2, The other avenue of approach is 
definite, and jf carried out, will yield for 
a particular institution an approximate 

It is directly related 


to the size of the classes at the upper 
levels—which, in most small colleges are 
both too small and too expensive IW 
one faces the question, which most of us 
like to ignore, of the number of students 
requhed at the upper levels to fill out 
these classes so that they are of respect- 
able size. This information is then used 
as a base to figure back to an estimate 
of the number of new students required 
each year to achieve this deshed goal 
This is no easy task, for there are in^ 
tangibles such as the distribution of stu¬ 
dent interests and the normal rate of 
student attrition from year to year. 
While these estimates can be made on 
the basis of previous experience, they are 
not to be considered absolutes. Further¬ 
more, recognition has to be given from 
time to time of the changing interests of 
students and the consequent necessary 
adjustments made. Thus, there develops 
a “flow” concept, with the size of the 
institution at any particular moment be¬ 
ing the sum total of students required to 
maintain this steady flow for the full 
utilization at all levels. Such an ap¬ 
proach may yield surprising results. 

The real problem confronting most of 
us in this matter of optimum size is to 
gain the minimum optimum size wliere 
we have internal balance, an adequate 
“flow” at all levels, and, hence, a full 
utilization of resources. Once that mini¬ 
mum optimum size is gained for a col¬ 
lege, the numerical size may be increased 
to whatever point is desired, but always 
consistent with the educational program 
to be carried on and the conditions under 
which it is to be operated. 



How Adult Education Can Help in Meeting the 
Higher Education Needs of the Rising 
College-Age Population 

EDWARD B. OLDS 


T herk is widespread concern among 
administrators of colleges and uni¬ 
versities about problems resulting from 
the expected increase in the population 
of college-age persons* Because of the 
rise in birth rates since 1940 it has been 
estimated that the population of eight¬ 
een- to tvventy-one-year-olds will increase 
from 8,081,000 in 1955 to 9,273,000 by 
1960 and to 13,610,000 by 1970,^ Such 
a sharp rise in the population suggests to 
college adminishators a tidal wave of 
applicants for admission even greater 
than after World War IL Furthermore, 
in contrast to the temporary nature of 
the increased enrollments following the 
war, the impending increase due to the 
lijgl] birth rate>s is expected to continue 
indefinitely, As the children born in 
the 1940s become parents in the 1960’s, 
it is likely that further impetus will be 
given to the number of births, with cor¬ 
responding implications for the colleges 
in die 1980’s and '90s. We may he 
fairly certain that the number of persons 
eighteen to twenty-one will continue to 
increase for many years to come, 

It is recognized that the nwnher of 
persons in the eighteen- to twenty^one- 
year age group is only one of the factors 
affecting the need or demand for higher 
education. Other factors which deter¬ 
mine the load of colleges and universities 
are; 

1. The percentage of eighteen- to 

' Ronald B. Thompson, Estlmaiing College^ 
Age Population Trends, 1940~Y0 (Columbus; 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Aclinissfons Officers, Ohio State University, 
1954), p, la 


twenty-on e-year-olds seeking higher 
education; 

2. The demand for higher education 
from persons in other age groups. 
Both of these factors are in turn affected 
by such considerations as the following; 
a) Availability of financial aid through 
veterans educational benefits, scholar¬ 
ships, free tuition, and the like; 
h) Location of institutions offering the 
desired type of higlier education in 
relation to place of residence of stu¬ 
dent (cost of education is less for 
students not having to live away from 
home); 

c) Real income level of the population in 
terms of capacity to pay for higher 
education; 

(1) Cost of higher education to the stu¬ 
dent; \ 

e) Extent to which the cost of higher 
education can be distributed over a 
span of time through loan arrange¬ 
ments or through coutinuing part-time 
education; 

/) Extent to which higher education is 
seen as a steppingstone to economic 
success and social status; 

g) Family expectations regarding higher 
education needed (college educated 
parents are more likely to want col¬ 
lege education for their children); 

h) Numiber of children per family (a 
child in a family of six children is less 
likely to attend college, other things 
being equal, than a child in a family 
with one or two children). 

It is evident that there is a dynamic 
interrelationship between many of these 
elements. For example, if the number 
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of students attending a college operating 
at 50 percent of capacity should double, 
it is likely that the unit cost of education 
would go down as a result of larger 
classes and possible better utilization of 
the college plant If some of this re¬ 
duction in cost were passed on to the 
student, an increase in enrollment might 
result which would further reduce costs, 
A central determinant is the way in 
which higher education is structured or 
organized, If it is systematically struc¬ 
tured in relation to an objective ap¬ 
praisal of student and community needs 
as well as from a cost or efficiency stand¬ 
point, the utilization factor can be cjuite 
different from that which prevails if 
there is Uttle logic or plan to the pattern 
of higher education. 

The contributions of adult education 
to helping colleges meet higher educa¬ 
tion needs are of two types: 

1, Experience in meeting educational 
needs through a variety of fonns and 
methods (for example, community 
colleges, extension education, corre¬ 
spondence study, evening colleges, 
radio and television education); 

2. Methods for bringing about improve¬ 
ments in organization and structure 
through the involvement of board 
members, administi*ators, faculty, and 
citizens in a study process focused on 
solving problems in which there is 
common concern. 

While an exhaustive treatment of either 
of these two kinds of contributions is 
beyond the scope of this paper, there 
may be value in an introductory sum¬ 
marization to invite further study, 

Aduff educodon experience in meedng 
educadona/ needs fhroi/gh a vonefy of 
forms and mefbods 

One of the major assumptions of adult 
education as distinguished from more 
formal t>^pes of education is that there 
must be flexibilittj in the educational pro¬ 
grams offered to adults in relation to 


needs, interests, and the circumstances of 
the individual Through locating classes 
at places which are easily accessible to 
adults, the amount of participation in¬ 
creases. In relation to higher education, 
one study found that 60 percent of high 
school seniors living in college commu¬ 
nities planned to attend college as 
contrasted with 49 percent of those in 
non-college communities. If classes are 
offered at a time of day which is 
convenient, participation is further in- 
creased. Since most adults and many 
young adults of college age need to 
engage in full-time employment to meet 
their economic needs, courses offered 
after working hours are most likely to 
involve lower-income people. Since em¬ 
ployed people have income, they are 
more likely to be able to pay fees to 
meet much of the cost of higher edu¬ 
cation than are yovmg people working 
only part time. The major institutional 
forms applying these assumptions and 
principles are the community college, 
university extension, evening college, cor¬ 
respondence school, and educational 
radio and television. 

1, The community college '"has come 
to mean a college, locally oriented, usu¬ 
ally with a program of two years and 
combining general and vocational edu¬ 
cation. It has a composite student body 
of various interests, abilities, and ages; 
it offers college-parallel, vocational, and 
adult education ciiiTiciila. It is some¬ 
times referred to as an extension upward 
of the public school system. The stu¬ 
dents it sends on as transfers to four- 
year colleges are usually adequately 
prepared to undertake the upper-class 
years.*’ ® These institutions are more 

®A\go D, Henderson, "What Are the Im¬ 
plications of the Projected Increases in College 
Enrollment for Organizational Patterns of 
Higher Education?’^ in Current Issues in Higher 
Emtentiont 1954, ed. Francis H. Horn (Wash¬ 
ington; Association for Higher Education, 
1954), pp. 243-50. 
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commonly called "‘junior colleges/' In 
the fall of 1954, the U.S. OlHce of Edu¬ 
cation reported an enrollment of 316,000 
in 513 junior colleges, representing an 
increase of 25,3 percent over the fall of 
1953.® While junior colleges accounted 
for only 13 percent of the 2,500,000 en¬ 
rolled in higher educational institutions, 
they accounted for 28 percent of the 
1,857 institutions. In California alone 
there were 69 junior colleges in 1930-51, 
or 56 percent of the higher education 
institutions.^ 

One reason that they have not been 
more widely established throughout the 
country is the comparative recency of 
this institutional form, as indicated by 
1917-18 data which show an enrollment 
in junior colleges of only 4,504, The 
100,000 mark was not reached until 
1933-36 and the 200,000 point until 
1947-48.^ 

Another reason for the limited extent 
of junior colleges is that only a few 
states such as California provide exten¬ 
sive state financial assistance for junior 
college programs, Wliile offering credit 
toward a full college degree, the institu¬ 
tions are administratively related to the 
state department of education, Some¬ 
what over half of the junior colleges 
throughout the country are publicly 
operated. One competent viewpoint of 
the larger role which may be played 
by the public community college is as 
follows: 

The public community college has several 
financial advantages. It can operate, to 
begin with, at least, in low-cost buildings, 

® William A. jaraez, ‘"1954 Fall College En¬ 
rollment,” Higher Editcation, January 1956, pp, 
61-63, 

* A Stiidij of Urban Public School Adult Edth 
cation Programs of the U.S, (Washington: 
National Eclucation Association, 1952), p. 121. 

® “Statistics of Higher Education; Faculty, 
Students, and Degrees—^1949-50,” Biennial Siir- 
vetf of Education in the United States, U.S. 
OlTice of Education (Washington: Government 
rrlnling Ofllco, 1952), p, Y. 
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often part of a public school plant. It 
usually receives some support in tax icve- 
mies from both the local comiminily and 
the state. Some of the vocational programs 
receive federal aid, Many such colleges 
benefit from gifts, bequests, and community 
drives for funds. In some areas, tuition 
incomes cover up to a third of the cost 
of operation. This spreading of the finan¬ 
cial support distributes the burden so that 
it rests lightly on the various interested 
parties, In the long run, it should itisure 
stability, Wlicn the economies to the stu¬ 
dent and his parents are also taken into 
consideration, a good financial case for the 
future growth of the community college 
movement is made. 

One way, then, to organize for the on¬ 
coming flood of students would be to de¬ 
velop Further the public community colleges. 
Two-year colleges now enroll about 10 
percent of the total of students. I suspect 
that their potential is considerably higher, 
perhaps as much as 25 percent, Such an 
increase would absorb some 600,000 stu¬ 
dents.® 

The fact that serious consideration is 
being given by educators to the further 
development of junior colleges is sup¬ 
ported by the following summary of dis¬ 
cussion at Section III of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on 
Education which had the general title 
""Preparing To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students.'* 

It was generally agreed that the junior 
colleges (most of them really community 
colleges) were alert to the current situation 
and offered the greatest opportunity for 
absorbing the largest number of students 
at the least cost.’ 

2, University extension is the term 

ordinarily used to include all the university's 
activities other than the campus programs 
of teaching and research, traditionally de¬ 
voted to the education and development of 

^Henderson, op, ciL, p. 249. 

’ Higher Education and National Affairs, III 
(Nov. 2, 1954), Y (Washington: American 
Council on Education). 
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young people before their normal period 
of full-time participation in the productive 
nIFairs of society, During the last century, 
university extension services in the U.S. 
have developed along the following lines j 

1, Correspondence teaching 

2, Lecture services 

3, Summer school programs 

4, Extension classes 

5, Press and publication services 

8. Evening school and resident center ac¬ 
tivities 

7, Library lending services 

8, Film and visual aid services 

9, Conference, institute, and short-course 
activities 

10. Broadcasting services 

11. Special services for communities, in¬ 
stitutions, and other interest and profes¬ 
sional groups.® 

The major aims of university extension 
departments of 52 universities were re¬ 
ported as: 

To expand the services of the parent in¬ 
stitution by making its physical facilities 
and faculties available to the supporting 
communities in every possible way. 

To encourage anef help every individual 
develop himself to the extent of his capac¬ 
ities.^ 

The extent to which universities with 
extension departments obtain participa¬ 
tion is shown by the 1951^2 enrollment 
figures in Table L The statistics pre- 

® John B. Morton, Extension in the 

V.S. (University, Ain.; University of Alabama 
Press, 1953), p. 9. 

^ IbUl, p. 27. 


seated would be more meaningful if they 
were weighted in terms of the clock hours 
of instruction provided. However, they 
suggest the wide impact of extension 
programs in terms of numbers of people 
reached. It should be kept in mind that 
the institutions reporting the above data 
included only about 22 percent of the 
coliege-grade enrollment throughout the 
country in November 1953. In addition 
to the items reported above, estimates 
ran into 30,000,000 to 50,000,0()0 for those 
listening to educational radio or view¬ 
ing educational television programs pro- 
dviced by these universities. 

While exact data are not available on 
the sources of funds for extension pro¬ 
grams, it has been estimated that about 
three-fifths of the budgets of 55 exten¬ 
sion programs were met by student fees. 
Additional support was received from 
payments for service by industry, gov¬ 
ernmental agencies, other colleges, hos¬ 
pitals, voluntary health agencies, and a 
variety of associations. It would be in¬ 
teresting and useful to have comparative 
data on the cost per credit hour of ex¬ 
tension courses as contrasted with resi¬ 
dent courses. 

In relation to the flexibility principle, 
extension classes are commonly con¬ 
ducted more than fifty miles away from 
the university center with the instructor 
doing most of the traveling. This results 
in a great saving in time and money 
for the students. The cost of the course 
can be reduced since frequently rent-free 


TABLE 1 

Use of University Extension Services, 1951-52’^ 


Type of Extension Service 

No. of 
RepoftiiiR 
Insititiitions 

Total 

1 Enrollment 

Averase 
Enrollment per 
Institution 

Centers, branches, and evening colleges. 

23 

480,506 

20,891 

Extension classes. 

57 

325,220 

5,881 

Library matenalfi... 

17 

305,320 j 

17,960 

Conference, institute, and short courses. 

38 

402,848 

10,601 

Special services.. 

18 

775,162 

43,065 


♦Jolin R. Morion, Unhfnity Extension in lh< U.S. (Univer^iiy, Ala.: Univordliy of Alabama 
Prm. 1V,‘53). ti. 46, 
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classrooms are obtained from local public 
schools, However, some limitation is 
usually placed by the university upon 
the number of semester hours earned 
through extension which may be applied 
toward a degree, When consideration 
is given to the hundreds of thousands 
of classrooms in public schools through¬ 
out the country of which comparatively 
little evening use is now made, there is 
great value in the further development 
of extension programs to meet the liigher 
education needs of young people, 
Another contribution ot the extension 
approach to meeting higher education 
needs is the possibility that through this 
method educational opportunity can be 
more closely related to the felt neech of 
people at the time that they feel them, 
Instead of endeavoring to cram all of 
the culture and technical education 
which young people need throughout a 
lifetime into the four years of college, an 
alternative approach is to provide a 
minimum foundation of education, with 
a supplementary program of continuous, 
‘‘maintenance” education going on into 
the later years. To satisfy the status 
needs of people, a certificate can be 
awarded after the completion of the 
equivalent of two years of college. From 
there on, courses can be related more 
directly to the specific vocational, per¬ 
sonal, and civic needs of people, 
Through providing courses at convenient 
times, seasons, and places, it becomes 
practical for busy people engaged full 
time in earning a living or caring for 
children to carry on a continuous pro¬ 
gram of "refresher,” "supplementary,” or 
"maintenance” education. The cost of 
such education could be met to a great 
extent through fee payments, donated 
classroom space, ancl state or local tax 
funds, thus relieving private colleges and 
their contributors. 

The extent to which it is possible to 
involve adults in continuous education 
is indicated by the fact that already 


during 1952-53 in 600 school dislricts 
throughout the country, more than one 
out of ten adults was enrolled in public 
school adult education programs,'" In 
some communities more than one out of 
five adults was enrolled. With greater 
cooperation between colleges and public 
schools in providing teachers, organizing 
course materials, and training teachers of 
adults, the volume and quality of such 
programs could be considerably im¬ 
proved. Already, approximately 3,000,000 
adults are enrolled throughout the coun¬ 
try in public school adult education pro¬ 
grams. It was found that in the ten states 
providing financial aid to local schools 
conducting adult classes, approximately 
three times as large a proportion of the 
adult population was enrolled as in the 
other 38 state,s, These facts suggest the 
importance of studying the experience 
of states like California and New York 
which have gone furthest in providing 
state support This experience may sug¬ 
gest how to meet the needs of young 
people for higher education, 

3. Correspondence courseSy while 
listed under university extension, are 
really a distinctly different approach to 
meeting needs for higher education. 
Through correspondence courses almost 
anyone can engage in guided home study 
related to his interests and needs with¬ 
out incurring the expense of college resi¬ 
dence, Extension classes can never be 
made universally available to people in 
.sparsely settled areas or even to persons 
in isolated small towns. Economically 
they can be provided only where the 
number of enrollees for a given course 
is sufficient, On the other hand enrollees 
in a correspondence course caI^ }je scat¬ 
tered about the country most widely, 

Edward H. Olds, Fnw/iidng AtluU Kduca- 
ihn in Americas PnhUc Schools: Complete lle^* 
port (Was)iinglon: Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A.), p. 23. 
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Through the use of audio-visual aids such 
as movies and tape recordings it is pos¬ 
sible to bring some of the values of class 
instruction into the correspondence ap¬ 
proach. To provide group stimulation 
aiicl psychological support for engaging 
\v\ study, it is possible to organize small 
informal groups of persons taking dif¬ 
ferent correspondence courses to meet 
periodically and discuss common prob¬ 
lems. Through such support it is pos¬ 
sible that the rate of attrition can he con¬ 
siderably reduced. However, correspond¬ 
ence study can probably never com¬ 
pletely replace resident instruction. Most 
universities providing correspondence 
courses now limit the number of credits 
which can be applied toward degrees ob¬ 
tained through such courses. The extent 
of correspondence education under uni¬ 
versity auspices is indicated by Morton's 
study which found 133,223 enrolled in 
44 institutions. 

4. Evening colleges overlap to some 
extent with university extension but in¬ 
clude many programs which have no 
relation to university extension, In many 
colleges, particularly In large cities, regu¬ 
lar classes are offered in the late after¬ 
noon and early evening so as to enable 
attendance by persons engaged in full¬ 
time employment. This has resulted in 
a large volume of part-time enrollment. 
In November 1953 about one out of four 
college-grade students was reported as 
a part-time students* Of course, many 
of these were enrolled part time in other 
divisions of a college than the evening 
division. It is not knovvn how the part- 
time students are distributed according 
to hours of instniction, Furthermore, it 
is not known how much turnover within 
the year takes place among part-time 
students. 

U.S. Office of Education, “Resident, Ex¬ 
tension, and Adult Education Enrollment in In¬ 
stitutions of Higher Education; November 
1953," Circular No. 414, 1954 (Washington: 
Government Printing Ofilce, 1954), p. 6. 


The signiGcance of such data in mak¬ 
ing projections concerning higher educa¬ 
tion requirements is suggested by the 
following illustrative examples. (1) If 
there are twice as many part-time stu¬ 
dents enrolled throughout the calendar 
year as are enrolled in November, then 
the total annual resident enrollment in 
institutions of higher education would 
be increased by 25 percent as compared 
with present statistics. (2) If the aver¬ 
age hours of instruction received by each 
part-time student is only 33 percent of 
the hours received by each full-time stu¬ 
dent and 25 percent of students are part- 
time, then the real volume of education 
provided by institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion is 16,75 percent less than would be 
inferred from gross enrollment data: 
,25 - (,25 X .33) :zr ,1675. 

The possibilities are quite large for in¬ 
creasing the capacity of existing plant 
to serve the needs of the growing popula¬ 
tion through providing part-time learn¬ 
ing opportunities at times when space is 
not used for full-time students. In com¬ 
bination with extension, correspondence, 
and community college programs, such 
solutions could go a long way toward 
solving the problem. 

5. Television and motion pictures offer 
some interesting possibilities for meeting 
the growing need for higher education. 
The Educational Testing Service has 
pointed out^- possibilities in increasing 
the eIBciency and effectiveness of instruc¬ 
tion through combining well-developed 
television or movie showings with stand¬ 
ardized and mechanically scored tests to 
gauge learning outcomes. Until more 
experiments are conducted employing 
these techniques, it is not possible to 
reach conclusions concerning the prac¬ 
ticality of this approach. However, the 
discussion and study of such possibili¬ 
ties should be included in the determina- 

Educational Testing Service, Annwfll Hepori 
to the Hoard of Trustees, J953-4 (Princeton, 
N,J.; The Service, 1954), p. 22. 
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tion of how to meet the problem. It 
is possible that there are valuable by¬ 
products to the use of TV and movies 
in making educators more conscious of 
the communication methods developed 
in the mass media. These were applied 
to good advantage in the production of 
training films by the Armed Forces dur¬ 
ing World War IT Since movies need to 
be shown in groups to be economical, 
there is also suggested a potential pos¬ 
sibility of closer relationships between 
institutions of higher education and the 
hundreds of thousands of formal and in- 
foimal groups which have meetings, dis¬ 
cussions, conferences, institutes, and the 
like. Through training volunteer dis¬ 
cussion leaders in the better use of edu¬ 
cational films, programs can be enriched 
and the aims of higher education more 
effectively fulfilled. Dr. Frank Graham 
may have had such possibilities in mind 
when making his inaugural address in 
1931 as president of the University of 
North Carolina; 

It is the function of a state university not 
only to find its bits of truth and teach the 
truth gathered from scholars everywhere, 
but to cany the truth to the people that 
they may take it into their lives and help 
make it prevail in the world of affairs . . . 
to make the resources of the universities, 
the discoveries of science, the findings of 
the social scientists available to the people 
of the Commonwealth. The state univer¬ 
sities come from the people and should go 
out to the people. The intellectual life of 
the university should be quickened by con¬ 
tact and interchange with the people. They 
have a common destiny in the adventure 
of building a nobler commonwealth. The 
state university cannot he an institution of 
class . . . based on blood, money, or in¬ 
tellectual background, It can never lose 
its common touch witliout treason to its 
own nature and without drying up the 
springs from which flow the living waters of 
its own life ... to lay the intellectual 
groundwork for a more general and intel¬ 
ligent understanding of and participation in 


the affairs of the world and its opportunities 
for a larger mastery of human destiny, 

Adu/f educaf/on mefhods for bringing 
about improvements in organization 
and structure of higher education 

Many leading adult educators conceive 
of adult education as providing a sig¬ 
nificant methodology for orderly social 
change to meet emerging problems. 
While there is wide divergence in details 
of method and program applications, sev¬ 
eral major principles may be sketched 
which have relevance for the problems 
facing higher education: 

1. Involvement of persons responsible 
for making decisions in studying, dis¬ 
cussing, and evaluating data pertinent 
to the problem, will result in better 
decisions and greater commitment to 
carrying out decisions* 

2. Participation in the study process will 
Idc greater when: 

a) People have opportunity to help 
decide the kinefs of data to bo col¬ 
lected; 

b) The objective of the study is clear 
and considered important; 

c) The specific task for each sub¬ 
group and for each meeting is de¬ 
fined, manageable, and function¬ 
ally related to the objectives of the 
entire study operation; 

d) There are fewer than 12 people in 
the individual study group so that 
there is opportunity for individ¬ 
ual discussion; 

e) It is felt that the study will con¬ 
tribute toward the solution of a 
problem; 

/) Status is enhanced through partici¬ 
pation; 

g) Group meetings are conducted 
with an informal atmosphere en¬ 
couraging frank expression and 
maintenance of congeniality; 

h) People do not get the feeling that 
they are being "used” to perform 
clerical work or to serve as a 
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‘'sounding board” for policies de- 
teimined elsewbere; 
i) There is skillful staff or volunteer 
leadership to help maintain a mini¬ 
mum level of productivity and pro¬ 
vide secretarial service* 

3. Diversity of social status, philosophical 
orientation, and professional back¬ 
ground enriches the deliberations and 
improves tlie quality of decisions, 

4* Although the democratic discussion 
process takes longer, it is more likely 
to result in general acceptance of rec¬ 
ommendations than decisions reached 
through the use only of authoritative 
'‘experts,” 

There are various examples in the lit¬ 
erature of adult education as to how 
citizens and experts have been produc¬ 
tively involved in making decisions. One 
example in the field of higher education 
is the use of in ter visiting teams made up 
of representatives of several colleges 
which visit selected institutions to get 
data on college-community relations pro¬ 
grams,*® Poston has developed a method 
of involving citizens in small towns in 
studying various aspects of community 
life through the establishment of small 
committees tied together by an over-all 
council.*'’ In Kentucky, over 5,000 citi¬ 
zens were involved in studying educa¬ 
tional needs to establish a foundation 
program of public elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education,*^* The National Citi¬ 
zens Commission for the Public Schools 

Curtis Mial, Col?cge-Com;niinit(/ llelfi- 
tionships in New York SioCe: A Cooperative 
Study Conducted by the New York State Citi¬ 
zens’ Counci!, Inc.f with the Support of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York, 19^3. (Albany: State Uni¬ 
versity of New York, 1953). 

Richard W* Postou, Democracy Is Yow; A 
Guide to Citizen Action (New York: Harper & 
Bros,, 1953)* 

proposed Foundation Program for Edu¬ 
cation in Kentucky'' (Frankfort, Ky.j Slate 
Advisory ComniUtee on Educational Policy, 
State Department of Education). 


has developed various study guides for 
use by citizens in studying problems 
connected with public schools,'® The 
National Commission on Adult Educa¬ 
tion Finance has several kits and booklets 
available to communities interested in 
studying their adult education pro¬ 
grams.*^ 

In relation to the problems for our so¬ 
ciety posed by the increasing population 
of young people, there are many kinds 
of people who should be involved. 
College administrators who are faced 
directly with the problem of meetivig 
the emerging need should, of course, be 
at the center of the study process. 
Scholars might be most interested in how 
to maintain academic standards, while 
industrialists might be most interested 
ill how to prepare future employees for 
efficient performance* While it would 
be ideal to liave representation of all 
kinds of people in the study and discus¬ 
sion of all kinds of topics related to the 
problem, actually there will be some self¬ 
election based upon traditional interests 
and orientations. 

A broad study embracing a state or 
region would need to include key college 
presidents and key trustees of colleges. 
Registrars should undoubtedly be in¬ 
volved in varying degrees. Through the 
application of principles of sampling as 
well as by using approximate data on 
the interests, personalities, and creative 
potentialities of individuals, it should be 
possible to involve the professional staff 
conducting higher education in the state 
or region. The business community cer¬ 
tainly needs representation because of 
its role in providing employment to col- 

“ Ho 10 Can We Organize for Belter Schools? 
A Guidebook for Citizens* Committees (Mew 
York: National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 1953). 

** Surucj/ of Judgments of Leaders; Director's 
Kit; Teachers KU; Community Survey Kit 
(Washington: National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance, Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion of the U.S.A., 1954). 
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lege graduates, donating funds, and in¬ 
fluencing legislatxires. Labor organiza¬ 
tions should be represented as spokes¬ 
men for lower-income groups which in¬ 
clude many persons of college capacity 
who do not now attend college because 
of financial factors, Representatives of 
other educational institutions should be 
included, such as public schools, private 
schools, business schools, libraries, and 
the agricultural extension service* Pro¬ 
fessional organizations setting standards 
for professional schools could hardly be 
omitted. Voluntary organizations of 
various types which represent public 
opinion and carry on informal education 
can make a valuable contribution. Serv¬ 
ice agencies in fields such as social work, 
liealth, recreation, and employment de¬ 
serve an important place as users of col¬ 
lege-trained personnel as well as train¬ 
ers of volunteers and professionals, 
Finally, Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public 
and their young people desiring higher 
education opportunity must not be for- 
gotten> 

Wlmt are some of the issues which 
need to be explored through collecting 
facts, evaluating data, and developing 
recoinm endations ? 

1, What proportion of persons eighteen 
to twenty-one should be provided 
with an opportunity for four years 
of college? What proportion should 
receive two years of college? 

2. To what extent should local, state, 
and federal governments assume re¬ 
sponsibility for financing higher edu¬ 
cation? 

3. To wliat extent can and should phil¬ 
anthropic support be used to finance 
higher education? 

4, How much of the cost of higher edu¬ 
cation should be met through fee 
payments by students, and what is 
the effect of fees in limiting the par¬ 
ticipation of various income groups? 

5* How widely should institutions pro- 
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viding opportunity for higher edu¬ 
cation be distributed? Should they 
be as widely distributed as higu 
schools? Should there be a develop¬ 
ment of junior college districts cover¬ 
ing the country as tliere are now high 
school districts? 

6, To what extent should and can the 
goals of liberal or cultural educa¬ 
tion be achieved through voca¬ 
tionally oriented courses? How 
large a proportion of the population 
should receive four yearg of liberal 
arts education? 

7, To what extent and in what ways 
should there be modifications in 
standards and practices concerning 
degree credit for courses? 

8, To what extent should cost and effi¬ 
ciency be used as criteiia in deter¬ 
mining what courses should be of¬ 
fered by various sisses and kinds of 
institutions of higher education? 

9, In terms of community needs, indi¬ 
vidual needs, and community rela¬ 
tions of colleges, how muoli empliasis 
should be placed upon programs for 
adults who have completed their 
formal education, and how should 
such programs be related to other 
activities of institutions of higher 
education? 

10, What should be the relationship and 
division of responsibility between 
state universities, large private uni¬ 
versities, small colleges, teachers 
colleges, and junior colleges? 

11, How can the public schools and col¬ 
leges best supplement and comple¬ 
ment each other? 

12, What should be the relationship be¬ 
tween public libraries and institu¬ 
tions of higher education? 

13, What are the respective roles of 
various voluntary agencies and or¬ 
ganizations and formal educational 
institutions in meeting educational 
needs of citizens? 
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14, To what extent are expectations be¬ 
ing met of various future employers 
of college graduates? What modi¬ 
fications, if any, should be made in 
instructional programs to meet the 
operating demands of exnployers? 

15, How can the increased need for 
higher education be met through a 
wider and better use of the mass 
media (magazines, newspapers, 
radio, and television)? Is it desir¬ 
able to allocate a greater amount of 
higher education resources into use 
of the mass media? 

16, What are the implications of new in¬ 
ventions such as electronic data proc¬ 
essing machines and library index¬ 
ing systems for the organization of 
human knowledge? How can in¬ 
stitutions of higher education organ¬ 
ize themselves so as to take advan¬ 
tage of the new technology in im¬ 
proving the efficiency of research 
and in training people how to solve 
problems? 

While the issues faced in any specific 
study might be more limited than those 
suggested above, there would undoubt¬ 
edly be many thorny and baffling ques¬ 
tions of social policy. The outlining of 
the kinds of data which might have rele¬ 
vance to the resolution of the issues is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

Should studies be conducted within 
single institutions, on a community-wide 
basis, on a state basis, on a regional basis, 
or nationally? Much thouglit, study, 
and discussion are needed just to develop 
the best pattern for a useful study. 

It is possible that through the use of 
radio and television at appropriate times, 
participation could be extended to all 
persons caring to tune in their sets. 
There have been a number of demon¬ 
strations of the use of these media to 
widen citizen participation. Newspaper 
and magazine publicity might also be 
used to broaden the participation by in¬ 
viting suggestions from the readers. 


The complexity of coordinating many 
study committees working on various 
facets of the general problem should not 
be underestimated. However, through 
resources in the colleges and community 
agencies it should be possible to recruit 
and train volunteer leadership to fulfill 
roles effectively such as chairmen, dis¬ 
cussion leaders, and secretaries. Plans 
and budgets for a study should include 
adequate provision for personnel to 
select, train, and coordinate the key 
volunteers. 

Clear communication channels be¬ 
tween various segments of a study opera¬ 
tion would require a reporting service 
of no mean dimensions. Since most 

S )le are already overwhelmed with 
ing materials, it would be essential 
that reports be brief, succinct, and clear. 
Editing and organizing reports submitted 
by volunteers would require professional 
assistance, 

Periodically, there would be value in 
large meetings or conferences including 
all persons engaged in the study. Key¬ 
note addresses of an inspirational nature 
might be presented at such time as well 
as some of the more dramatic findings 
and issues. Through correlation of small 
group and large group meetings the 
greatest possible educational efficiency 
could be realized. 

While there would be great value in 
a printed report on the entire study and 
particularly on the conclusions and 
recommendations, they would be con¬ 
sidered incidental to the conclusions and 
recommendations which would be pri¬ 
vately engraved in the hearts and minds 
of hundreds of key citizens participating 
actively in the study process. Such writ¬ 
ing does not get easily buried in the 
stacks of libraries but can live and giow 
to provide ever-increasing support for 
programs designed to meet the basic edu¬ 
cational needs of the American people. 

In summary, we have indicated several 
ways in which adult education can help 
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solve tlie problems associated with the 
increasing college-age population. In 
the first place, adult education provides 
much experience in the development of 
flexible educational programs designed 
to meet needs at the time and place most 
suited to the unique circumstances of the 
individual adult. The community col¬ 
lege, university extension, correspond¬ 
ence schools, evening colleges, and edu¬ 
cational radio and television all exemplify 
the application of adult education prin¬ 
ciples and methods. 

In the second place, adult education 
provides a methodology for involving 
adults in a process of orderly social 
cliauge. TJirough the application of 
small group discussion and conference 
methods it is possible to build up the 


interest and participation of many kinds 
of people in reaching decisions concern¬ 
ing the best resolution of issues con¬ 
fronting higher education. As people 
have a part in making decisions, they 
are more inclined to help in implement¬ 
ing them through making payments 
directly by fees or indirectly through 
higher taxes. In a democracy, we as¬ 
sume that where people have adequate 
opportunity to study and deliberate, the 
conclusions reached will in the long run 
be the wisest and best conclusions. The 
fulfillment of tliis assumption in relation 
to the problem engendered by the rising 
young adult population becomes a central 
challenge to our institutions of higher 
education. 




Optimum development of the individual obviously enriches democracy, for 
ns individuals develop their potentialities they are better equipped to con¬ 
tribute to society, not only as individuals and workers but also as citizens. 
That nation which recognizes, provides for, and develops the talents of each 
individual citizen by so doing becomes wiser, stronger, richer. Such a nation 
achieves greater unity, greater production of the comforts and needs of peace 
and, vvlien necessiiry, the instruments of war; richer development in tlie arts; 
a stronger recognition of values to live by; and a citizenry characterized by in¬ 
creased mental and physical health.—From General Educotion in Action by 
B, Lamar Jolinson, published by American Council on Education, 1952, 



The College Classroom of the Future 

THOMAS L. NORTON 


T HEt\E ave tsvo important and com-* 
pelling reasons why the question of 
physical nature of the college class¬ 
room of the futme deserves serious atten¬ 
tion on the part of thoughtful adminis¬ 
trators. In the first place, all estimates 
of future enrollments point to ”The Im¬ 
pending Tidal Wave of Students’*^ which 
will engulf our college campuses during 
the next fifteen years. Colleges and uni¬ 
versities may well be confronted with 
twice as many students as at the present 
time. As a consequence there will be a 
corresponding increase in the demand for 
a teaching staff unless vve find ways of 
improving the effective use of our teach¬ 
ers and also of our physical facilities. By 
doing these things the possibility of 
meeting the challenge without lowering 
the quality of instruction will be en¬ 
hanced. 

There is a second reason why the 
nature of our future classroom is im¬ 
portant During the last fifty years— 
indeed, during the last century—there 
Iiave been comparatively few techno¬ 
logical advances in the field of educa¬ 
tional instruction in contrast to the de¬ 
velopments which liave taken place in 
industry. Individual productivity in our 
economy has increased more than two 
and one-half times during the last fifty 
years, As a consequence this increased 
output per unit of labor and also the 
tremendous increase in goods and serv¬ 
ices have resulted in rising real incomes 
for our people, Colleges and universi¬ 
ties have had, at least partially, to meet 

* The title of the report of the Committee on 
Special Projects of tne American Association 
of Collegiate Kcgislrars and Admissions Officers, 
prepared by Ronald B. Thompson (CoUnnbns: 
The Association. Ohio .Stale University, 1954), 


the higher compensations paid by the 
industrial system, Without a correspond¬ 
ing increase in faculty productivity 
measured in terms of students taught 
per member of the faculty, institutions 
have been confronted with increased 
costs per student. Tuitions have been 
raised. The alumni have had to step 
into the breach with annual drives. Col¬ 
legiate financial support has been sought 
through increased contributions for en¬ 
dowments, The financial pressures will 
continue and may increase in intensity, 
giving rise to serious problems for our 
colleges, especially the privately sup¬ 
ported ones, One means of aiding the 
situation is to search for ways to increase 
the effective use of our faculties. If 
faculties were willing to rid themselves 
of tlie prevailing ^‘cants,*' I believe the 
student-teacher ratio could be increased 
substantially without any loss of the 
quality of instruction. 

Let me answer immediately the 
charges that will be leveled against my 
proposition, I refute the charge that 
what I propose are merely cold, inhuman 
economic calculations. I propose no ex¬ 
ploitation of faculties. I do not suggest 
that we merely double the number of 
students per class under the present 
physical setup. I do not advocate merely 
the greater use of the lecture method 
to larger numbers of students, because 
this might well result in lowering the 
quality of instruction. Instead, I ask 
that we divorce ourselves from our pres¬ 
ent concept of what constitute a class¬ 
room and the facilities upon which we 
rely to perform our daily contacts with 
our students. 

If we are willing, as educators, to ask 
ourselves three questions, I am convinced 
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we might make great progress in the 
effective use of faculties and at the same 
time maintain our quality of instruction: 
Is the present classroom with its physical 
arrangement of rows of seats the most 
desirable? Have we made the most ef* 
fective use of mechanical aids which 
could be made available to our stalls? 
Do we provide our faculties with the 
human assistants they should have in 
order to do a more elTicieut job? I be¬ 
lieve the answers thereto are negative. 

Anyone who has seen the classrooms 
in Aldrich Hall at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business cannot but be im¬ 
pressed by the amount of discussion 
forthcoming in a large class* The reason 
is the revolutionary concept of what a 
classroom should be. Swiveled seats are 
placed on tiers arranged in the shape 
of a horseshoe so that every student may 
talk directly to every other student, To 
see is to believe that other than the con¬ 
ventional arrangement has unique pos¬ 
sibilities* Although the students in these 
classes are graduate students, there is no 
reason to suppose similar results could 
not be secured in undergraduate classes. 

Institutions have been making use of 
audio-visual aids, but the possibilities of 
automation, electronics, air conditioning, 
and lighting, for example, have hardly 
been envisioned as aids to instruction, 
No room need be small merely to enable 
the human voice to be heard or the eye 
to see. Time need not be wasted to write 
long passages on the blackboard. Stu¬ 
dents need not be confined to a small hall 
in order to hear a lecture and to see the 
demonstrations. Today, closed circuit 
television, for example, is opening up 
new possibilities in medical training in 
operative techniques. The infinite pos¬ 
sibilities of the use of scientific develop¬ 
ments in the classroom have hardly been 
explored. 

Because of the anticipated increase in 
enrollments, colleges and universities will 
need additional physical facilities, thus 


creating opportunities for constructing 
new types of classrooms. Some existing 
buildings might be renovated, involving 
a capital expenditure, but proving eco¬ 
nomical in the long run. 

Financially harassed as have been 
many of our educational institutions, 
they have not been able as a whole to 
provide members of the faculties with 
adequate assistants to take care of the 
certain phases of classroom teaching, 
such as the taking of attendance, grading 
papers, preparing exhibits, and the like. 
If physical and mechanical facilities per¬ 
mitted larger section sizes, these assist¬ 
ants could be provided. The over-all 
effect of all of these suggestions would 
be a lowering of instructional costs, 
more effective use of the faculty with 
even a smaller teaching load, and no 
deterioration of the quality of inslriio- 
tion. 

Because of the tremendous possibilities 
of increased economy and efficiency, I 
propose that a national commission of 
about fifteen to twenty, persons, com¬ 
posed of educators, architects, electronics 
experts, and others, be established under 
appropriate auspices to prepare plans of 
possible classrooms for the future, em¬ 
bodying the most modern scientific con¬ 
cepts, Two types of j^lans should be 
devised, one for new buildings and an¬ 
other for the more efficient use of exist- 
ing types of physical facilities. 

Furthermore, a foundation might well 
make a real contribution to education by 
providing funds for the erection of a 
new building on some college campus 
and for the renovation of an existing 
building, to serve as pilot projects for 
the actual use of the plans formulated by 
the commission. Millions are being spent 
for academic research and for fellow¬ 
ships, A few millions might be well ex¬ 
pended on the problem of the most de¬ 
sirable environment within which the 
educational process is to be consum¬ 
mated effectively and efficiently. 



Providing for Exceptionally Talented Students 

CLARENCE H. FAUST 

T here is vevy general agreement, I are the ideals and principles on which 
think, that colleges and universities it was founded and to which it is com- 
have not in the past provided adequately niitted and the quality of the leadership 
for the needs awl possibilities of excep- which a democratic society is capable of 
tionally talented students. Interesting producing. Our principles as a people 
and lEseful efforts have been made here and our practices so far as they are in 
and there to deal with the problem, but accord with them make it possible for 
adequate provision for the education of us to develop our best leadership regard- 
unusually gifted young people can hardly less of race, creed, or economic and 
be said to have become general in Aineri- social status. Nothing could be more 
can education. tragic for us as a people than a failure 

So far as the future is concerned, two of education in this respect. To sup- 
forces pulling in opposite directions will, press, or at least not to provide, adequate 
I am confident, begin to make themselves opportunity for potential leaders to veal- 
felt. One is the increasingly strong aware- ize their possibilities could be disastrous, 
ness of the need for far more effective I am far from supposing that education 
developnrent of our national resources is the only factor in the development of 
of manpower in these days, and the leadership. Some young people will have 
awareness, consequently, of the neces- the capacity and the energy to become 
sity of facing the problem of educating wise leaders without the aid of very 
the talented and devising promising ways much formal education, as the shining 
to meet it. The other is the pressure example of Lincoln proves. But it would 
of rapidly increasing enrollments which be folly to place all our dependence 
are likely, especially in publicly sup- upon such an extraordinary resource, 
ported institutions, to result in mass, as- The argument for attention to the 
sembly-line education adjusted to the potentialities of superior students ought 
capacitie.s and needs of the average stu- not to rest solely, or even primarily, upon 
dent. When large numbers of students the needs of society in these critical 
have to be handled, their individual dif- times. We desire strength as a people or 
ferences tend to bo blurred. The en- a nation not as an end in itself, but to 
largement of faculties may tend to lower provide the conditions for the fullest 
quality. To compensate for the weak- possible development of each of the ill¬ 
nesses of some members of enlarged dividuals composing our society. Na- 
stalfs and deparhnents, we will be tional power and glory are not for us 
tempted to devise programs which ultimate ends. Our ultimate end as a 
simply arrest gross deterioration of edu- people is the fullest realization of indivi- 
cation, ratlier than provide adequate op- dual human beings. And the final pur- 
portunities for abler students. pose of our governmental structure and 

For several important reasons we can- operation is to provide the conditions for 
not forget to consider, even under the the fullest possible flowering of the capa- 
pressuve of increasing numbers of stu- bilities of all of our citizens. Tliere is 
dents, the needs of the more able. The some clanger, I think, that, in these times 
major strengths of our embattled culture of uncertainty, if not peril, for us, as a 
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nation we sliould be so preoccupied with 
national strength and security as to 
forget this ultimate objective. 

Ideally, then, our educational system 
and especially our institutions of higher 
education should be deeply aware of 
the need to provide the fullest possible 
opportunity of development for every 
individual and constantly engaged in 
efforts to do so more adequately. 

For a variety of reasons we fail as 
respects this ideal As a people of deep 
humanitarian feeling, we tend to give 
much more attention to handicapped and 
subnoriual young people than to those 
who are unusually able, A superintend¬ 
ent of schools recently discussing the cost 
of a special program for gifted young¬ 
sters in his school system pointed out 
that for years his city had spent more 
than twice as much more on the educa¬ 
tion of the physically and mentally hand¬ 
icapped than would be needed to make 
provision for the gifted I am convinced 
that we ought not to continue handi¬ 
capping our abler students, 

A more difficult obstacle to adequate 
education for the talented is an aspect 
of the purpose and scope of American 
education. We are attempting as a 
nation to do something unprecedented 
in human history, that is, to educate 
everyone, I find that English visitors 
surveying our educational system tend to 
conclude that it must be impossible for 
us to provide the kind and quality of 
education required for talented students 
in a system so overwhelmed by numbers 
as ours. The natural inertia of educa¬ 
tional institutions with respect to new 
developments of a kind needed for su¬ 
perior students is reinforced by the re¬ 
quirement to educate large numbers. 
Consider the problem of a rapidly grow¬ 
ing community college. Its administra¬ 
tion must understandably regard itself 
as having performed miracles if it man¬ 
ages to secure a sufficient number of 
classrooms and a sufficient number of 


teachers simply to handle without too 
great a sacrifice of quality in instruction 
the swelling stream of students pressing 
through its gates. It is true that the 
possibility of attention to the talented 
may be more easily realized in a small 
private institution able to put some limit 
upon its registration. And yet it would 
be to say the least unfortunate if as a 
consequence of this difference we de¬ 
veloped two types of education in this 
coimtry—quality education and low- 
level, assembly-line education. 

I suppose that botli the need for at¬ 
tention to the talent(?d and the difficullies 
of meeting it ade(jualely are so generally 
recognized as to he truisms. The ques¬ 
tion ivS what, if anything, can be done 
about the problem, 

May I suggest at the outset that we 
should hesitate to depend upon one line 
of approach which is sometimes sug¬ 
gested. I think we should hesitate to 
embark upon a sweeping program of 
formal testing of innate abilities designed 
to identify talent for the purpose of 
pushing each student into an indicated 
pigeonhole. Such a program might easily 
become a kind of numan engineering,'* 
If given a rigid form, it would squeeze 
human individuality and could acquire 
some of the characteristics of a totali¬ 
tarian handling of human beings. 

Such a program would in any case be 
inadvisable, it seems to me, because 
superior attainments and achievements 
are the consequence of .so complex a sot 
of variables that no paper testing device 
can adequately measure, It would be 
wiser, as I see it, to make sure that 
the possibilities of superior work are 
available to all students, using tests only 
as a stimulus to interest and a resource 
of guidance. 

It seems safe to say that superior per¬ 
formance is not simply a consequence 
of superior native abilities, Student A 
with unusually high natural endowments 
may as a consequence of emotional in- 
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stabilities, unfortunate background of 
home or school training, or lack of mo¬ 
tivation fail to reacli the level of attain¬ 
ment which Student B of lesser native 
ability but more fortunate personal traits, 
background, and singleness of purpose is 
able to acliieve. Even when all the 
desirable remedial measures have been 
taken for Student A, his final contribu¬ 
tion to society and his ultimate realiza¬ 
tion of his own capacities may still fall 
short of those made by Student B. The 
presentation of unusual possibilities to 
students ought not, therefore, to be based 
simply upon a test of innate abilities. 
Opening up these opportunities on a 
trial basis may be the most effective way 
of discovering the stvulents who possess 
capacities for unusual achievement and 
providing for their fullest development. 

We are concerned with the various 
particular means available in higher edu¬ 
cation for the belter education of tal¬ 
ented students. Let me indicate what 
seems to me to be the crux of the matter. 
It is that when education is institutional¬ 
ized, instruction is provided in a more or 
less rigid pattern for students in fixed 
groups. The alternative of completely 
individual instruction, that is, of one 
teacher or guide for each pupil, is im¬ 
practicable. I am not sure that if prac¬ 
ticable, it would be desirable, since it 
would tend to establish a master-disciple 
relationship in which there would be 
inadequate compensation for the limita¬ 
tions of the master. At any rate, our prob¬ 
lem is to find a practicable way of break¬ 
ing the rigid class patterns of instruction, 
the lock-step of educational programs, 
and the mechanics of the course credit 
system which institutions handling hun¬ 
dreds of students naturally adopt 

Something has been done in honors 
programs, independent study plans, and 
provisions for permitting students to 
carry more advanced work than their 
chronological status ordinarily allows to 
open special opportunities to students of 


superior capacity. I wonder whether 
provisions of these kinds should not go 
much further than they now do, and be¬ 
come much more general than they now 
are. An educator trom the Scandinavian 
countries who visited us recently pointed 
out that he had discovered with surprise 
the similarity of our educational meas¬ 
ures at the grade school, high school, and 
college levels. What he meant, he ex¬ 
plained, was that in our high schools we 
provide much the same kind of educa¬ 
tion for students that we provided them 
in our lower schools; that is, students in 
high school as in grade school sit in 
classes of about the same size a certain 
number of hours a week, and each one 
performs roughly the same class assign¬ 
ments and takes much the same examina¬ 
tions during the period covered by a 
formal course in an academic subject 
When a student leaves the high school 
to enter a college or university, there is 
little change in these methods. He takes 
courses with a group of his fellows, 
performing with them the assignments 
the instructor has laid out for all of the 
group and takes with the group an ex¬ 
amination designed to determine whether 
he has met the minimum expectations of 
the instructor, It is true that grades 
are assigned to distinguish top perfor¬ 
mance from failure, but these, when 
viewed at a little remove from the class 
situation and the terms of reference of 
the course, represent a relatively narrow 
range of distinctions. 

Would it not be deshable, especially 
with the talented student in mind, to 
rethink this pattern of education at the 
college level? Shouldn’t we expect stu¬ 
dents to work much more independently 
in broad subject areas? Shouldn’t we 
place much less emphasis on every stu¬ 
dent s taking a certain number of courses 
requiring him to sit with a certain num¬ 
ber of his fellows for a certain number 
of horns in a classroom? 

Suppose, for illustration, that a college 
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faculty determined the fields in wliich 
a student should develop in knowledge 
and wisdom, suggested readings and per¬ 
haps experiments and observations in 
which he ought to engage for the pur¬ 
pose, provided lectures and discussion 
groups which he might attend ns he felt 
need for them, and periodically reviewed 
papers he was asked to submit and gave 
him oral examinations in which two or 
three faculty members took some meas¬ 
ure of his achievements, I have not 
calculated in detail the faculty load in¬ 
volved, but I suspect that a reduction 
of the nine- or twelve- or fifteen-hour 
teaching load possible under such an 
arrangement might free the substantial 
amounts of time required of instructors 
for such a progi*am. The most difficult 
problem to solve, I imagine, would be 
that of assisting the student to adjust 
himself after twelve years of the full 
classroom pattern of education to the 
more independent and consequently nec¬ 
essarily more self-dismplined work the 
program would require, 

I wonder also whether such a program 
might be coupled with a plan for use of 
older students in the instruction of the 
younger members of the student body. 
The so-called Lancastrian system widely 
used in this country during the first half 
of the nineteenth century has always 
seemed to me to have much to recom¬ 
mend it A student who assists a 
younger one in mastering a subject mat¬ 
ter may within appropriately recognized 
limits be as effective as a professional 
teacher and would certainly in the proc¬ 
ess refresh and deepen his own knowl¬ 
edge of the subject I suspect that the 
system was abandoned not because it 
was found ineffective but because it 
tended to be used with a view to reduc¬ 
ing the costs of instruction so that the 
formula of a professional teacher for 
eve 2 y twenty-five to thirty-five students 
was insisted upon as a means of main¬ 
taining quality of instruction. 


The use of such a plan at the college 
level might have several virtues. In 
the first place, superior students em¬ 
ployed in tutorial instruction of younger 
ones might develop admirably in intel¬ 
lectual maturity and in enlargement of 
their own knowledge. Certainly in the 
experience of many of us the first year 
of teaching was as educational as the 
final years of graduate study. In the 
second place, it might develop the 
powers of leadership among students. 
Finally, the system might break down 
the unfortunate chasm between faculty 
and students in the college, and thus 
be a step in the development of the 
social, intellectual, and spiritual com¬ 
munity of the college, 

Increasingly, I think, faculty members 
have come to be regarded as the posses¬ 
sors of knowledge and students as the 
empty heads into which it is to be 
poured. Increasingly, too, the special¬ 
ization of knowledge lias limited tlie 
relationship of the faculty member to 
students to a narrower and narrower 
area of formal learning. I should sup¬ 
pose it likely that the sense of a com¬ 
munity enterprise in education on a 
campus might be greatly strengthened 
if all students were expected, though 
perhaps in varying degrees, to be pur¬ 
suing independent study instead of being 
merely the passive recipients in groups 
of twenty-five of the knowledge of the 
faculty; <and if older students were 
expected to assist younger ones in the 
adventure of learning, being both 
teachers and learners themselves. 

I toss out these imperfectly shaped 
suggestions in the hope of providing 
some starting points for further discus¬ 
sion of what I am convinced is a large 
and important problem—^liow American 
higher education can do its part in pro¬ 
viding adequate opportunities for tal¬ 
ented youth. 



The Changing Picture in Student Support 

R. G. KING 


A S BECENTLY as 20 years ago tlie col- 
L lege^boiind youngstex felt called 
upon to explain to his less-foi*tniiate high 
school classmate why he was going to 
college. More often than not this half- 
apology was really an attempt by the 
youngster to explain how his family hap¬ 
pened to have the wherewithal to send 
him to college at all. A few of the less- 
favored but more stout-hearted youth 
shouldered the burden themselves, Hora¬ 
tio Alger style, and a few managed to 
avail themselves of the new scholarship 
money which was just beginning to be 
used by colleges aspiring to become (or 
remain) "nationaV" colleges, or by col¬ 
leges aspiring to fill dormitory spacesi 
But the number of scholarship students 
was still small (the secretary of the Col¬ 
lege Entrance Examination Board re¬ 
ported six hundred winners among Board 
colleges in 1934), and scholarship hold¬ 
ers were often objects of mild curiosity 
on campus. 

By 1940, 8,500 scholarship competitors 
were taking College Board tests, and col¬ 
lege administratoTS were discovering 
what a useful tool the scholarship was in 
engineering a freshman class more nearly 
to faculty (and alumni) specifications* 
World War II and the Gl bill enabled 
colleges to husband their modestly grow¬ 
ing scholarship funds, but the superb 
performance of a remarkably diversified 
veterans’ group served only to increase 
the desire of admissions officers and 
faculty alike to spend those funds. And 
spend them they have. 

Unfortunately, the thrill of seeing an 
acceptance letter from "that wonderful 
boy from Winnetka' has all too often 
over-ridden the fact that the Winiietka 
boy, however wonderful, is being offered 


more than enough to get to college by 
several different colleges. It is easy to 
overlook the fact that the last four or five 
hundred dollars of his stipend, which 
might be bread and butter for a local 
commuter, is only the beer and cider of 
a large intercollegiate rushing system for 
him. 

As the war reserves of scholarship 
money have dwindled and disappeared, 
as costs and tuitions have risen, and as 
larger and larger percentages of scholar¬ 
ship money have come from general 
operating funds, faculties have come 
to the realization that embellishment 
scholarships are coming out of unfulfilled 
salary raises, while at the same time 
many highly promising, if not so glam¬ 
orous, students are either not coming to 
college at all or are shifting their aca¬ 
demic sights and going to night colleges 
and trade colleges. 

Many a college dean could boast in 
the ^30*s that no able but needy student 
was ever denied the privilege of attend¬ 
ing liis college. After all, the needy 
student frequently didn^t even bother to 
apply. Now that the GI bill, the state 
university, and a generally increased in¬ 
come level have made the general public 
aware that good higher education can 
be put within the reach of the many, the 
admissions officer in the independent 
college has often found himself finan¬ 
cially embarrassed, institutionally speak¬ 
ing, not because of a smaller scholarship 
budget relative to tuition costs, but be¬ 
cause of a much inora diversified and 
needier group of able candidates. The 
scholarship is no longer just an engineer¬ 
ing tool, it is a social instrument. We no 
longer talk about Horatio Alger because 
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there are so many of him. It’s an excit¬ 
ing thought 

What have the colleges done about all 
this? The first step, typically, has been 
to institute some hi/m-institutional ad¬ 
ministrative reforms. These have come 
from a recognition tliat student financial 
aid sources are limited and that scholar¬ 
ships are not the only sources of student 
financial aid. In the good old days the 
generous admissions officer passed out 
scholarships, tlie fatherly freshman dean 
assigned low-rent rooms, the nice old 
lady in charge of the dining hall selected 
the new waiters, the lovable football 
coach rehated athletic fees, and the un¬ 
derstanding treasurer granted higli-in- 
terest loans to the rare student who 
applied for one. While these individuals 
usually exchanged Christmas cards, it 
can hardly be said that they coordinated 
their activities. Nor did they often think 
of embarrassing the student to the extent 
of asking for a family financial statement, 
even though they were sometimes un¬ 
easily aware that they were not offering 
help where it helped luost. Now there 
has come into being an equally benevo¬ 
lent blit harder-minded individual, called 
the financial aid officer, who attempts to 
stretch limited college resources by 
knowing personally the colleges needy 
students, by inspecting student and 
family resources and budgets, and by 
making appropriate recommendations re¬ 
garding all forms of financial aid out 
of the wisdom which comes from his 
knowledge of the relative needs of oil 
candidates for aid and from his knowl¬ 
edge of all sources of college aid. The 
creaking machinery of endowed scholar¬ 
ship funds has been sensibly hut legally 
overhauled so that the student may now 
apply not for the Ebenezer Zebediah 
Zachariah Brown Memorial Fund Schol¬ 
arship but simply for a scholarship, sub¬ 
mit the relevant biographical and geo¬ 
graphical data, and let the financial aid 
officer assign him to an appropriate fund 


if he wins. The flat tuition or half-tuition 
scholarship stipend is giving way to the 
stipend graduated more closely accord¬ 
ing to need in $50 or $100 increments. 

In addition to, or perhaps as part of, 
this fntra-institutional reform has come 
this year a unique hifer-institutional ex¬ 
periment in financial aid coordination 
and cooperation. I refer, of course, to the 
College Scholarship Service. To date, 
the Service has not, admittedly, been 
much more than a financial transcript 
service. Yet it has already, it seems to 
me, accomplished several important 
things: First of all, as the agency of a 
large number of colleges (95) it lias pro¬ 
vided far more detailed information to 
the individual college than the college 
has felt it could seek heretofore. Again, 
as a central agcMicy, the Service has been 
able to follow up unclear statements of 
fact witli impersonal and businesslike 
propriety, and the parents have re¬ 
sponded accordingly. 

By all odds the most important out¬ 
comes of the Service, it seem.s to me, 
have been Inoader and less tangible. 
During the course of the present aca¬ 
demic year, there have been at least 
eight different regional groups, repre¬ 
senting a total of over fifty colleges, 
which l)ave met to discuss the problem 
of evaluation of financial need. The 
participants were willing, even anxious, 
to exchange the information necessary to 
come to general agreements which the 
public can understand. While any dis¬ 
cussion of stipend-setting still tends to 
get back to a case analysis of the meso¬ 
morphic scholar who turned down a big 
scholarship at A and went with a bigger 
one to B, there is a heartening tendency 
to talk about the number of able stu¬ 
dents from families with incomes below 
X dollars who have been enabled to get 
an education at either A or B. At least 
three groups of colleges now meet to dis¬ 
cuss stipends of common applicants be- 
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fore sending out notices of comparable 
awards. 

The spirit of cooperation shown by the 
parents has been no less striking. We 
have had only six letters of complaint 
about the Service from parents in the 
course of processing 20,000 forms. This 
does not mean that there are not many 
unvoiced complaints. The few we have 
received express the misapprehension 
that scholarship winners are now being 
selected on the basis of need rather than 
attainment. The same concern has been 
expressed in a syndicated newspaper 
coluinn. This suggests that we need more 
understandable programs of honorary 
scholarships or "honors at entrance” to 
supplement our stipendiary scholarships, 
and, of course, that we need a better pro¬ 
gram of public information. But these 
will come. The important thing is that 
the public and the colleges alike are be¬ 
ginning to recognize the enormous finan¬ 
cial responsibilities which will be theirs 
when the tidal waves of students begin 
to hit the colleges. 

Unfortunately, it is only too obvious 
that greater parental sacrifice and better 
administration of present college funds 
alone cannot do the ''job” five and ten 
years hence. We aren't doing the job 
now. We are just about supporting the 
needy youth who actually get to our 
college doors, and no matter how we 
rationalize it, we are still helping only 
some of tlie best of the needy. We are 
tolerant of the "'average” college student 
only if he is a paying guest, I am not 
suggesting that we give scholarship sup¬ 
port to the average college student, I 
would be happy to use grants-in-aid, 
jobs, and loans. But I am suggesting 
that there is or should be room in the 
middle fifth of our college classes for 
needy students, as well as in our top 
fifths. There is no question but that we 
place financial restrictions on the college 
choice of the needy-but-only-moderately- 
gifted. At that, we don't come close to 


seeing all of the best of the needy, We 
have not done much more than think 
seriously about the early identification 
and special training of the gifted, to say 
nothing of the good but not gifted. 

Even if we could identify all the 
youngsters who could most benefit from 
tbe best college training, wbat would it 
cost to support them adequately in col¬ 
lege for a year? Most "conservative” 
estimates run over $200 million per year, 
a staggering sum, but well under o{ 1 
percent of the annual cost of the cold 
war, and just over K of 1 percent of an¬ 
nual business profits. 

Actually, it is impossible to arrive at 
any single estimate of help needed. We 
really just don't know. This is too bad, 
because it leads potential corporate 
donors to advance the 'Tat hole” or 
“down the drain” arguments, Anyone 
who has had the pleasure of seeing the 
reaction of a really needy student to the 
news that be has been granted even a 
no-interest loan will have no doubt that 
"every little bit helps” where it is badly 
needed. We are clearly going to need 
substantial help from government and/or 
business; but both business and govern¬ 
ment are more than justified in expecting 
that their contributions, whether dis¬ 
tributed directly to colleges or through 
student scholarships, be well adminis¬ 
tered. 

One of the healthy results of local co¬ 
ordination of financial aid services is to 
increase the use of loan funds, particu¬ 
larly low-interest or no-interest funds. 
The size of an institution's loan program 
is, I submit, a good index of the "effi¬ 
ciency” of the total financial aid pro¬ 
gram, For all our Horatio Algers, we 
have many able, needy, but somewhat 
faint-hearted youngsters, afraid to invest 
in their own future, As one young Har¬ 
vard football player once said to me as 
he faced a large term bill (and Harvard 
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football players are verbal types), “I tell 
you frankly, Mr. King, Yd rather not take 
a loan; Yd rather just be indebted/* 
The able-biit-needy many can be given 


the higher education they deserve, but it 
will require undorstanding, sacrifice, and 
cooperation by colleges, foundations, cor¬ 
porations, parents, and students alike. 




The impecunious but able high school graduate can be given some feeling of 
freedom in choice of college by being informed of student aid and schokirsliip 
policies at the colleges. More and more colleges and universities are using 
their scholarship and aid fundSj not to honor and entice the excellent, but to 
enable the competent student to attend. Naturally, the better the student, the 
greater his chances for assistance. But the good student who must have aid 
will get it, while the brilliant student whose parents can afford to pay for his 
education will be expected not to be a drain on the relatively meager sums 
available. 

Admission policy can increase or niinimi7.e the probability of unhappiness 
in college. In this connection one thinks, of course, first of the tax-supported 
college or university which must admit almost any graduate of a liigh school 
in the state.—From "The Preparation and Adjustment of College Freshmen/* 
by K. Roald Bergethon, in Education in a Free WorW, published by American 
Council on Education, 1955. 



All American School in Mexico 

ARLENE AND PAUL H. JENSEN 

I T IS pleasant to receive a letter from ployees, These latter schools often ac- 
an ex-stuclent who has moved back cept other American children who hap- 
to the United States and to learn that pen to live in tlie community, as a neigh- 
he is doing well and is on the honor roll borly gesture; but they cannot accept 
What a warm feeling one gets when he very many. 

hears a little flrst-graaer speaking perfect Our own American school of Torredn, 
English, knowing that the child comes Coahiiila, was founded by a group of 
from a non-Englislvspeaking home, hard-working American businessmen 
How gratifying it is to check American and their wives, together with a small 
books out of the library to a youngster group of English-speaking Mexicans who 
who last year could not speak English at wanted their children to speak English 
all. It s a proud moment when you hear and to attend college in the United 
children singing ”Ohl Susannah,” *'Swa- States. In the fall of 1950, with the 
nee River,” '‘Shell Be Coming 'Round the help of the American School Foiinda- 
Mountain ” and "America, the Deautifur tion of Monterrey, the school opened 
at the top of their lungs, their black eyes its rather battered doors to thirty-eight 
shining. These are children who are students and three teachers. The build¬ 
learning about American things, and the jng was an old two-story home, dark, 
United States will never be strange to almost windowless, and anything but 
them. Be they Mexican or American or modern. Most of the children were 
German or Chinese^ tliey are the future Americans^ and all the textbooks were 
of dieir nation. They will all benefit U.S, books purchased by the school and 
from a knowledge of American ideals rented to the students. In order to fl- 
and an understanding of the American nance the purchase of furniture and 
heritage, books, contributions were made by the 

Fund amen tally, of course, American friendly companies of the city; and the 
schools abroad are for the education of women of the American colony and their 
American children whose parents are Mexican friends put on a Halloween 
working or have businesses in foreign dance and a kermess, or school carnival, 
coimtties. Usually the parents of these to raise money for operating expenses, 
children get together and organize, or The school was unknown, unrecognized, 
hire someone else to organize, a private and definitely running in the red, hut 
school which will supply the kind of edu- the pioneer American spirit of coopera- 
catiou the children would receive if they tion was strong. The teachers were all 
were in their own country. I think that American housewives with educational 
most of the parents are a little concerned backgrounds, most of whom had taught 
over the fact that their children will not before, 

have the same kind of background as The problems which arose that first 
the parents have had unless the young- year were phenomenal for such a small 
sters receive the same kind of education, institution, but by the end of the year 
In many cases the large American com- the businessmen on the Board of Direc- 
panics provide American schools for the tors knew that the enrollment would be 
children of their English-*speaking em- doubled for the next year. As word 
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spread through the city that a genuine 
American education was available at 
home, many Mexicans came to request 
admittance; and only the relatively high 
tuition kept some from entering. 

The second year the school began with 
sixty-eight children and five teachers, 
but still ran in the red. In this second 
year, besides the regular grades, the 
school board introduced a Special Eng¬ 
lish class for young people who had 
finished secondaria, a Mexican type of 
high school. The third year began with 
one liundred seventy-three students and 
eleven teachers. To the grade school 
and Special English was added the high 
school department, which at once be¬ 
came very popular. Three new class¬ 
rooms were added and a small play¬ 
ground rented. A school yearbook was 
published, a U.S. Boy Scout troop organ¬ 
ized, and an Associated Student Body set 
up. The fourth year began with two 
hundred sixty-eight students and sixteen 
teachers. During this year a Special Eng¬ 
lish class for grade-school children and 
anotlier Special English class for sec¬ 
ondaria were added. A school news¬ 
paper was published and a choir was 
organized. The fifth year started with 
three hundred students and nineteen 
teachers, and over one hundred fifty 
would-be students turned away* Grade 
school and high school were now so 
large that there was room for only one 
Special English class. 

The school is nonsectarian and non¬ 
profit Since the tuition is rather high, 
in order to keep the enrollment down 
and to pay the teachers well, it has often 
been called the millionaire school. How¬ 
ever, there is no distinction in race, color, 
creed, or social standing. Each year its 
director gives scholarships to students 
wlio live **across the tracks” in adobe 
houses, and the local Rotary Club pays 
for their Inis fare, clothing, books, and 
in one case for food. Scnolarship stu¬ 
dents receive the same kind of education 
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and opportunity as the rest of the stu¬ 
dents. This public service has received 
favorable comment in the press, for the 
scholarships are based on intelligence, 
performance, and conduct; and the stu¬ 
dent must have a recommendation from 
the principal of his elementary school* 
Coming to the American School of Tor- 
re6n to receive a high school education 
means a new life for these boys and girls, 
and no one in the school resents having 
them in the classes. They are taught 
commercial subjects in both English and 
Spanish, so that they will be able to take 
care of themselves as early as possible. 

Today the American School of Tor- 
re6n is not only incorporated into the 
Mexican system of education, but it is 
also accredited by the Texas Education 
Agency and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. We 
treasure this accreditation and guard it 
with our best performance. Each year 
the director attends the conventions of 
these accrediting agencies in order to be 
in line with the best of education in the 
United States. 

Of the nineteen teachers now at the 
American School, seven have U.S, de¬ 
grees, including a Ph.D., M.A., and B.A. 
One teacher has a master's degree from 
the University of Mexico, and the rest 
are graduates of normal schools and have 
teachers certificates, Sixteen of the nine¬ 
teen teachers have lived for some time 
in the United States and have attended 
U.S* schools* This is considered a neces¬ 
sity in order to have a genuine Ameri¬ 
can school that is culturally and educa¬ 
tionally true to its name. Because of 
the shortage of teachers in the United 
States, and because of the low exchange 
rate of the Mexican peso, it is almost im¬ 
possible to get good U.S. teachers to 
come to Mexico. 

The present Board of Directors con¬ 
sists of two Americans, two Mexicans, 
and one German* It is generally consid¬ 
ered wise to have several nations repre- 
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seiited on the school boaid in order bet¬ 
ter to serve the people and meet the 
needs of the local community. 

The American School charges tuition, 
which is its major source of income. Kin¬ 
dergarten tuition amounts to about $4.00 
per month; tuition for first grade through 
the third amounts to $7.00 per month; 
for fourth grade through the sixth tuition 
is $8.00 per month; the seventh and 
eighth grades are $10,00 per month; and 
high school and Special English cost 
$11.00 per month. In the elementary 
school the textbooks are rented for what 
amounts to $4.00 per year and work¬ 
books are sold at cost. I think we are 
the only school in Mexico which rents 
books instead of forcing the parents to 
buy them. In the high school and Spe¬ 
cial English the textbooks were sold at 
cost this year, for the first time. We felt 
that the books would always be useful 
to this older group, and would help them 
to remember their lessons better after 
they have left school. Small fees are 
also charged to cover the use of type¬ 
writers and laboratory equipment 
Each year the American School pre¬ 
sents a Halloween party at the casino. 
It is one of the biggest events of the fall 
and is eagerly attended by everyone who 
can make it. Thanksgiving services are 
held in the local Catholic and Protestant 
churches on the U.S. Thanksgiving Day. 
At Christmas time a typical U.S. school 
program is presented to the parents and 
relatives of our students, a great event 
For Valentines day a dance is held at 
the casino, with beautiful queens and 
princesses in the best U.S. style. Last 
year the American Boy Scout Troop No. 
1, Torredn, from our school participated 
in the parade at the International Stu¬ 
dent Friendship Day held in Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, and Eagle Pass, Texas. 
This year we sent a drill team of fifty 
girls for the parade which was held on 
Washingtons birthday. Our choir of 
fifty voices has been invited to sing at 


the fiftieth anniversary of Rotary Inter¬ 
national in Chicago. 

The school tries to help the students 
know the United States better by en¬ 
couraging friendships with American 
students. Last spring we invited the 
Eagle Pass High School Band to come 
to Torredn, and quartered the members 
in private homes—an unheard-of thing, 
since Mexicans usually are reluctant to 
take complete strangers into their houses. 
Never had such a thing been done be¬ 
fore, but it was a complete success. This 
ninety-six piece band played before 
eighteen thousand persons in two days, 
and delighted everyone with their smart 
appearance, good behavior, and friendly 
manners. A free concert was given in 
the football stadium for all the teachers, 
school children, and military conscripts, 
most of whom had never before seen 
a group of young people perform with 
such ease and ability, for although 
Americans take such school bands for 
granted, it was the first time that such 
a marvelous thing had ever appeared 
in Northern Mexico, Efforts are being 
made to bring them back again this 
year, along with their school board and 
other supervisors, The Rotary Clubs 
and the citizens of Eagle Pass financed 
the trip, and many of them came with 
tlie band to enjoy the excitement they 
created, 

Every year the American School offers 
evening classes for adults, most of whom 
come to learn English or to perfect that 
which they already know. Last year 
more than two hundred adults attended 
our evening classes, some of them lead¬ 
ing businessmen of the city. The classes 
are conducted at no expense to the 
American government, although they are 
the same as those given by the American 
consular personnel in other cities and 
countries. Students pay a small fee of 
$3.00 per month for lessons three times 
a week. These classes have been quite 
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influential in helping our school to gain 
accreditation, 

Not too long ago one of the members 
of the local press joined an evening 
class, and shortly thereafter we received 
an anonymous letter warning us that he 
was a Communist and should be ex¬ 
pelled. After consulting with several of 
my colleagues in Mexico, we decided 
that he should be permitted to remain 
in the class, for he showed great interest 
and was a good student. At the end 
of the course in June he came to the 
office to thank us for the best course 
he had ever had. It was then that I 
learned of his withdrawal from the Com¬ 
munist party and his intention to con¬ 
tinue studying English and the American 
way of life. Another great moment for 
usi 

Few Americans really appreciate the 
advantages their school children enjoy 
at public expense. Although our little 
school would be considered somewhat 
inadequate according to the best United 
States standards, it is known as one of the 
most iqi-to-date and best-equipi^ecl cole- 
gios in the state. A colegio, by the way, 
is an elementary school-high school com¬ 
bination, and is usually a private institu¬ 
tion. Even so, the building which we 
rent is still the same dark, windowless 
house, but everything possible has been 
done to make it cheerful and com¬ 
fortable. The small playground limits 
our athletic program to volleyball or 
midget basketball (that is, it is only two- 
thirds of regulation size). Our school 
library has grown to fairly adequate size, 
thanks to private donations, to the Bib- 
lioteca Benjamin Franklin of Mexico 
City, and to the sample books from the 
large publishing houses. Unfortunately, 
many of the donations are unsuitable for 
an elementary school library, but they 
must be accepted in order to keep the 
donors pleased with themselves. How¬ 
ever, United States newspapers and mag¬ 
azines are available to anyone at any 


time in the library, and several high 
school students have admitted to me 
that they never read their local news¬ 
paper until they got used to reading it 
in our library, 

One cannot help wondering why the 
Mexicans are so anxious to have their 
children attend the American School 
It is very expensive for them, and there 
are other schools in the city which would 
welcome them. Perhaps the answer was 
given by one of the founding Mexican 
mothers whose three children have been 
in the school since its inception. She 
came into my office with a little worried 
frown on her face about n month after 
school began last fall, a charming woman 
whose fluent English bespoke her United 
States college background. 

Her visit was the result of an an¬ 
nouncement to the parents of the chil¬ 
dren of the fourtl), fifth, and sixth grades 
that since we were accredited by the 
Department of Education for the State 
of Coahuila, it would be necessary to 
increase the number of subjects to be 
taught in Spanish in those grades. It 
seemed advisable to us that the children 
earn their sixth-grade Mexican certificate 
along with their eighth-grade U.S. certifi¬ 
cate, and that these future citizens get 
a stronger grasp of the three "RV* in 
their native language. The few Ameri¬ 
can children involved would also benefit 
from a good basic training in Spanish. 

My visitor agreed that the idea was 
soinrd, and she found no fault with hir¬ 
ing a Mexican teacher; but she objected 
strenuously to the use of Mexican text¬ 
books, She pointed out that many Mexi¬ 
can textbooks are written in such a way 
that the subject matter is difficult, im- 
iutercsting, and often unpleasant for 
the children to study, Children who have 
been used to the smooth paper, beautiful 
illustrations, and expensive bindings of 
U.S, textbooks find no pleasure in han¬ 
dling Mexican books. I mentioned that 
few Mexicans can afford to buy expen- 
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sive books, and that inexpensive ones are 
better than nothing, but I had to agree 
that there was no reason for making 
the subject matter difficult and uninter¬ 
esting. 

Her main objection to the use of Mexi¬ 
can textbooks was the rapid progress of 
the subject matter. She pointed ovit that 
there is a great difference between the 
philosophy of education in Mexico and 
the philosophy of education in the 
United States. The Mexican textbooks 
are based upon the idea that education 
is too valuable to waste on any but the 
superior children. Most children must 
leave scliool after the sixth grade, and 
so as much learning as possible is cram¬ 
med into those six years. This also has 
the effect of increasing the number of 
children who will be unable to con¬ 
tinue their education, for even if they 
can afford the money and time, they 
have developed a dislike for memorizing 
facts or for failing their classes. Parents 
who send their children to our school 
do not want them to merely memorize 
their books; they want them to like 
school and to develop skills which will 
help them all their lives. 

This young Mexican mother realized 
that the American philosophy of educa¬ 
tion was concerned with the average 
oliild and how to meet the needs of mil¬ 
lions of children who have only average 
ability and intelligence. She thought 
that the American way of teaching was 
very important to the development of 
the child’s personality. This idea of per¬ 
sonality was also contained in a state¬ 
ment made recently by the president 
of a large factory in Torreon when he 
said, “You Americans are an open-faced 
people.” He attributed this condition 
to the American way of life, which to 
him is a life in the “open,"’ unafraid and 
conscienco-free. In his travels, he said, 
he could always pick out the Americans 
by tlieir open faces (and he was not 
speaking only of tourists). Be that ns 


it may, we can notice the change in 
our students after they have been with 
us a year. They are more independent, 
more understanding, and more “open.” 
And students who have left us for schools 
in the States retv\rn with this “openness” 
developed to an even greater extent. 

Secondary education in Mexico is only 
about thirty years old, It was set up 
primarily for college-preparatory work 
in specialized fields. Recently this pro¬ 
gram has been undergoing revision to 
meet the needs of more students who 
may be interested in a general cultural 
education. 

The elementary schools are also being 
studied with a view to making subjects 
easier to understand so that the children 
will not have to rely on memorization, 
One of my students recently told me that 
she liked arithmetic in grade school, but 
she did not remember any of it. From 
her transcript I could see that she had 
been a straight A student. Geometry, 
for example, was introduced in the third 
grade. At the time she had not under¬ 
stood it and so she had forgotten it She 
had never applied geometry to her own 
life experiences and had never really 
learned it. 

Knowing these things about Mexican 
education it is sometimes difficult to meet 
the needs of all of our students at the 
American School. Many of them want 
to keep pace with the Mexican schools, 
since they also are Mexicans; yet we can¬ 
not use the same textbooks, except in 
a few cases where it is necessary—Mexi¬ 
can history, for example, must be taught 
from Mexican books. The same is true 
for Mexican geography and Spanish 
grammar. How much easier it would 
be if we could ignore this Spanish phase 
of the whole curriculiiinl Yet we would 
not be a tndy American school if we 
could brush aside the things we do not 
want to teach just because they pose a 
problem. In meeting the needs of our 
students we must do more than teach 
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them English; vve must teach them the 
tilings they should know. It is this 
premise which has taken us away from 
the narrow idea of teaching Americans 
only, and placed us in a position where 
we can also educate Mexicans in the 
American way, for the betterment of 
the two countries. 

An American School in Mexico goes 
on its way from year to year with its 
greatest problem never solved—^liow to 
get good U.S, teachers who understand 
and like Mexicans and at the same time 
can effectively spread good American 
ideas and culture, Many people of this 
region, both American and Mexican, are 
concerned with this, The general con¬ 
census of opinion is that the construction 
of a new school building would enable 
an increased enrollment which would 
pay for better salaries and attract better 
teachers. A new school building, built 
in the American style, would also give 
the student a better knowledge of Ameri¬ 
can life and customs. Many people in 
this area are willing to support such a 
building program, but their contribu¬ 


tions would be inadequate if the school 
were to be supplied with real American 
equipment. The school can no longer 
expand where it is. The Inter-American 
Schools Service Committee and its Di¬ 
rector, Dr. William E. Dunn, are per¬ 
forming invaluable service in Mexico 
and Latin America and are at present 
helping to solve the problems of the 
American School in Torre6n. Everj^one 
—students, teachers, and parents—looks 
forward to a happy solution, 
Embassies and consulates of the 
United States are spread throughout the 
world and they are perfonnmg a groat 
service. Much of their service, however, 
is of a temporary nature, and they can¬ 
not he in every city wliere they are 
needed. An American school with Amer¬ 
ican teachers and textbooks—one which 
will educate children from kindergarten 
through high school builds something 
pennanent. The friendship and under¬ 
standing which are built up in this way 
will pass from generation to generation. 
The investment in tune, energy, and 
money is a good one. 



The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits 

W. R. ODELL 

R ecently in Palo Alto, a group of swimming and dancing instiaction, as 
visiting French educators were con- well as carefully guided group participa- 
ducted on a tovu of a fine new junior tion experiences—to mention but a few 
high school Like many other modern new concerns—surely are as critical as 
school plants, this one is of single-story the older purposes of our schoolsi But 
construction upon a spacious site. The the trick in any enterprise is to add 
school possesses most of the desirable something new and yet not lose what 
features of such plants: large playground was good in the old, The distressing 
and landscaped areas; an outdoor swim- question we wish we could answer with 
ming pool; a sizable auditorium; a gym- greater assurance is: Have we accom- 
iiasium complete with showers, locker plished this in a school like the one the 
rooms, instructor s offices, and the like; French visitors toured? 
a cafeteria, and quick-lunch serving fa- The writer s father was a school super- 
cilities; a well-planned and extensive intendent before him, And his role in 
administration, health, and counseling the community was greatly different 
suite; and, of course, a library, and class- conceived by him and the community 
rooms. from that which a generation later was 

But as the visitors were leaving after mine, 
seeing the entire plant, one turned to To begin with, my father was unlver- 
the Stanford professor who accompanied sally called ‘professor’ by local citizens, 
them, and quizzically asked, “And where This symbolized the community s expec- 
were the books?* tations of him. He was commonly re- 

The answer was obvious, for books garded as a learned man, an intellectual 
were everywhere in that school Besides, leader in the town. Besides running 
books are not all there is to schooling the schools, he was an important mem- 
as now we view it, particularly for young- her of the local literary society and his 
sters of junior high school ages. But “papers* were expected to be as good 
after this is said, only mildly defensively, or even better than those of any others 
there surely remains a small residual in the group, He had his own library, 
uncomfortable feeling. It is impossible with a bookplate of his own design. He 
to visit a school such as this, or to be was superintendent of the Sunday school 
a teacher or administrator in it, or a in his church, and was expected to be 
patron of it, and not have a bit of un- a leader there not so much in the re¬ 
certainty about what has happened to ligioiis endeavors as in the intellectual 
our schools in recent times. phases of its program. 

No one today wants to turn back the Little or none of this was expected of 
clock. The little red schoolhouse un- his son thirty years later. Moreover, the 
doubtedly appeals to us as much be- writers experience as school superin¬ 
cause of what we have forgotten about it tendent extended over a period in a 
as for those things we now can remember California city school system during 
of it. Our children need better all-round which almost the entire incumbent group 
development, of course, than we re- of high school principals was replaced 
ceived. Counseling and health services, by a new generation, And the contrast 
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between the old and the new again was 
much the same. 

The older superintendent and princi¬ 
pal who was a “gentleman and a scholar’* 
now is replaced by an administrator who 
all too often is hard to distinguish from 
any other bustling young business execu¬ 
tive. He belongs to the local Rotaiy or 
Kiwanis or other service club, but when 
he addresses his fellows, he customarily 
talks of bond issues and community ex¬ 
pansion problems rather tlian of books 
or of things intellectual. He leads the 
Community Chest or Red Cross drive, 
but belongs to no learned society either 
locally or nationally. Indeed, his avail¬ 
able waking hours for reading are few 
and far between, 


Much the same thing can be said of 
many modeim college and university 
heads. The public relations and money- 
raising expert or the persuasive legisla¬ 
tive representative role competes in 
trustees^ minds with the scholarship role 
when they replace the retiring scholarly 
president 

What is most important about all of 
this, of course, is that the head of a 
school himself inescapably sets in a 
major fashion the feeling tone of his 
entire institution. The school principal 
or superintendent, and the college or 
university president admittedly today 
must be all things to all people, in a 
much more complex society than of yore. 
But somehow, too, he must see to it, 
|ust as long ago, that Ids school shines 
out as an intellectual center in his com¬ 
munity and region, For this is the unique 
function of a school which no other social 
institution can quite fulfill. And the 
head of an institution dare not delegate 
wholly its most important function to 
others on his staff. 

To those who believe that reading is 
the best hope for broad lifelong contact 
with the ideas of the most important 
people of the past and present, many 
elements in modern living do compose 


a discouraging picture. No one can deny 
that competition for young peoples time 
is ever fiercer. Radio, television, easy 
travel, and youth organizations of all 
sorts entice young people from the be¬ 
ginning away from reading and things 
intellectual. Equally attractive oppor¬ 
tunities for the use of spare time prevail 
for adults. “Curling up with a good 
book” almost has become a humorous 
concept of what one does while recover¬ 
ing from an incapacitating auto accident, 
or of anyone unfortunate enough not to 
be in the American stereotype of tlm 
extrovert who is “the life of the party,” 

It seems clear, therefore, that if more 
effective and persistent reading habits 
are to be widely engendered in our on¬ 
coming generation, they will emerge 
only as the result of an even more care¬ 
ful planning of the school program. And 
this means that each institution, under 
the leadership of its interested adminis¬ 
trative head, and with the full participa¬ 
tion of all of its staff members, needs 
right now to take time out to reappraise 
its present program from this point of 
view. 

It was to explore matters such as these 
that a group came together recently in 
New York City, A report of their delib¬ 
erations The Development of Lifetime 
Reading Babits subsequently was issued 
by the National Book Committee,^ That 
report contains materials that should be 
of interest and help to any individual 
concerned about the cultivation of better 
reading habits for himself or in others. 

And what suggestions were made that 
would be helpful to the head of any 
school interested in re-examining its pro¬ 
gram of reading habit develop]nent? Let 
us look at three that seem especially 
pertinent for teacher education programs. 
This can constitute an introduction to 
some of the basic ideas at least, until 

* Obtainable from R. R. Bowker Go., 02 West 
45tb St.. Now York 30. 
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the conference report itself can be ex¬ 
amined by interested readers. 

First, the report makes the point that 
reading enthusiasm is contagious and 
that in the beginning, at least, young 
people must catch it from those who 
themselves enjoy reading. If this be true, 
die concept poses some interesting ques¬ 
tions for each institutional head to an¬ 
swer about his school and program. 

If reading, like a disease, is most easily 
caught from others, how many Typhoid 
Marys are there in his institution? Does 
he himself—the president—typically 
cany a book under his arm as he moves 
among the students? Does he talk about 
ideas from books he mentions by name? 
Are any of the excitements that explode 
during the year at the school deliberately 
set off by the administration to emphasize 
important ideas that require reading 
to understand and evaluate? Are his 
teachers given recognition and promo¬ 
tions because they succeed in involving 
students satisfyingly in reading activities 
and in dealing widi ideas found in books? 
Is the daily, weekly, or term schedule ar¬ 
ranged sc that reading time for students 
is recognized to have equal status with 
class, social, and recreational activities at 
the institution? In short, does reading 
possess high and obvious administration 
approval for all to see and emulate? 

The report makes a second point that 
reading habits are most easily developed 
if all related physical elements of the 
environment favor and facilitate the in¬ 
clination to read. This raises another 
series of questions about each school for 
the administrator and staff to consider. 
If pleasant physical surroundings en¬ 
courage good habit development, are 
improvements constantly occurring that 
make reading easy and rewarding? Are 
books easily available without delay and 
complicated red tape? Are there enough 
books; more all the time? Is the light¬ 
ing good, and are the chairs comfortable? 
Does opportunity exist both to read 


undisturbed, and in discussion group 
settings when appropriate? Are there 
helpful books in every classroom, and iu 
departmental libraries so they are easily 
available when and where needed, as 
well as in the central library? Does the 
librarian feel that his primary function 
is to get books used, and only secondar¬ 
ily to have them catalogued and stacked 
efficiently? In essence, the basic ques¬ 
tion here is whether or not it is as easy 
to read as not to read. 

A third point made in the report re¬ 
lates even more specifically to the pro¬ 
grams of teacher education institutions. 
If reading habit development requires 
such constant nurture as just indicated, 
school teachers and administrators need 
considerable help in their preparatory 
programs to enable them to meet their 
later responsibilities in this regard. So 
another series of queries should be con¬ 
sidered by the head and staff of the 
teacher education program in each in¬ 
stitution, 

If pupils are to catch reading enthu¬ 
siasms in school, how are those preparing 
for teaching helped to become proficient 
in leading others to lifetime reading habit 
development? Are tliere specific courses 
to help teachers engender reading skills 
and satisfactions? Is this part of the 
content in each instructional area for 
which teaching preparation is included? 
Is student teaching success judged on 
this criterion, among others? Are 
teachers-in-training who do not like to 
deal with ideas and books encouraged to 
change to other programs within the 
institution? 

The reader who has persisted to this 
point is urged to continue two steps 
further. First, he should secure a copy 
of the report The Development of Life¬ 
time Reading Habits and scan it in full, 
And then, more importantly, he should 
review his own responsibilities toward 
those with whom he comes in contact to 
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see whdt improvements he can make in 
liis own performances in this sphere. If 
lie is the head of a teacher education in¬ 
stitution or program, he should plan for 
his staff to review with him the implica¬ 
tions of the report and of the questions 
raised in this article for their day-by-day 
contacts with their students. 

And why should anyone be so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to suggest such an inter¬ 
ruption for so many busy people? The 
reason is simply that thoughtful people 
have come to the conclusion that the 
encouragement of reading and its con- 
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comitant—clear thinking—is cveiybody’s 
business in our world today. We cannot 
afford to let it be other people's business 
only because our final fate rides upon 
our success in its accomplishment. Pre¬ 
sumably we have the bombs; now what 
shall we do with them? Only reading 
and thinking can help us find any satis¬ 
factory answer to this and all our other 
critical problems of today and tomorrow. 
So everyone, and especially teachers of 
teachers, surely can afford a brief time 
for reflection about a matter so impor¬ 
tant as this. 




liiE CASE for tlm emphasis . . . placed on reading current news articles and 
popular (and seminopular) writing about science involves three factors: (1) 
Science is constantly developing, so that the individual who does no reading 
may soon find his knowledge of and interest in scientific developments virtually 
nonexistent. (2) There are many attempts to bring science and pseudo-science 
to the layman in an ever-increasing barrage of vario\is degrees of accuracy and 
completeness. (3) For the individual whose formal college experience in 
sciences is limited to one or two general education courses, liis further contact 
with science will be largely through popularized versions of scientific develop¬ 
ments, 

From these considerations, it follows that the ability to read current science 
materials is an important outcome of a general education science course. Even 
so, the ability in itself is insufficient; unless the ability is U-sed, nothing of 
permanent value remains. The individual who does read and evaluate science 
materials is constantly enhancing his educ,ition and he i$ also able to function 
more intelligently os a citizen in the ever-expanding sphere of interaction of 
science and other disciplines.—^From General Echicntion: Explorations in Evalu¬ 
ation by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, published by American Council 
on Education, 1954. 
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Contributors to Tliis Issue 


"California Studies Its Needs and Resources 
in Higher Education/* by T. C. Holy, T* R, 
McConnell, and II. H. Semans> which appears 
in tlds issue of the Hecord, is a summary 
adapted with permission from one which ap¬ 
peared in California School;?, Vol. XXVI, May 
1955, which is the official publication of the 
California State Department of Education, 

T. C. Holy has served as specialist In higher 
education at the University of California since 
1952, From 1942-51 he was director of tlie 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University* He is tlie author of many surveys 
pertaining to teachers’ salaries, school plants, 
phyvSicnl education in schools, etc. Dr* Holy 
was special consultant of the Restudy of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education, re¬ 
ported herein, 

T. R. McConnkli. is professor of higher edu¬ 
cation at the University of California. He was 
previously chancellor of the University of Buf¬ 
falo. Dr. McConnell was a member of Presi¬ 
dent Truman*s Commission on Higher Educa¬ 
tion, served as president of the American Edu¬ 
cational Research Association, chairman (1943- 
49) of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, and was a director of the Educa¬ 
tional Testing Service* He was chief consultant 
for the California Restudy* 

II. H. Semans was for six years dean of liberal 
arts at Gnlifornia State Polytechnic College, and 
for fourteen years teacher and administrator in 
California public secondary schools, He has 
served as secretary of the California Council on 
Teacher Education and chairman of its state¬ 
wide Committee on Student Teaching. Dr, 
Semans has served as specialist in higher edu¬ 
cation in the State Department of Education 
and as a member of tne Joint Staff for the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the Uni¬ 
versity of California and the State Board of 
Education since 1952, 

Eaul W, Anderson Is professor of education 
at Ohio State University, teaching courses in 
the administration of higher education and 
teacher education. He has just returned from 
six months of full-time service as consultant in 
teacher education in the U, S, Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Dr. Anderson recently completed a sur¬ 
vey of teacher education in the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. He is past presi¬ 
dent of the Association for Higher Education 
of the Educational Council of the Ohio Educa¬ 
tion Association. The article In this issue of the 
Becord was an address at the meeting of the 
Council on Instruction of the Association of 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities Conven¬ 
tion, November 17, 1954. 

Louis T. Benezet, president of Colorado 
College, served as president of Allegheny Col¬ 
lege, 1948-55. He is autlior of General Hduca- 
ilon in the Progressive College. The article in 
this issue of the Record is an expanded version 
of a paper presented by Dr. Benezet at the 1954 
annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, 

David D. Henry, president of the University 
of Illinois, was executive vice-chancellor of New 
York Univensity, 1952-55 and president of 
Wayne University, 1945-53. Dr. Henry is a 
former president of the Association of Urban 
Universities, He was chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, The 
article herein is adapted from an address Dr. 
Henry gave at the Twenty-fifth Institute for 
Education by Radio-Television, held in Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, last April. 

loiiN Z. Bowers, M.D., dean of the Medical 
School of the University of Wisconsin, was dean 
of the College of Medicine of the University of 
Utah when the program described herein was 
developed, He is chairman of the editorial 
board of the Journal oj Medical Education and 
a member of the Executive Council of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Medical Colleges. He is 
also a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Medicine and Public Health of the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Robert S, Warner, M.P,, assistant director 
of the Anicricnn Heart Association, was for¬ 
merly director of postgraduate medical educa¬ 
tion at the College of Medicine of the Uni¬ 
versity of Utali. Currently, he is responsible 
for the development and" clircclion of ^wst- 
grodunie medical education for the American 
Heart Socictv. 

Marie Jahoda Is professor of psychology and 
associate director or the Research Center for 
Human Relations at New York University, and 
president of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, Dr. Jahoda is author 
of several books and articles dealing with social- 
psychological studies of problems such as un¬ 
employment, prejudice, mental health, and con¬ 
formity, 

Joan Havel is a research associate of the 
Research Center for Human Relations at New 
York University. Dr. Havel worked for .several 
years at New York University-Bellovue Medical 
Center, and previously did work in clinical psy¬ 
chology at the University of California. 



CYniL O. HouLt: is professor of education at 
the University of Chicago where for eight years 
he was dean of the University College, the ex¬ 
tension division of that university. Dr. Houle 
has had wide experience in adult education 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, Unesco, 
and other agencies. He is currently directing 
a graduate program of studies for professional 
workers in the held of adult education. His 
paper was originally presented at a national 
conference of university administrators spon¬ 
sored by the University of Chicago's Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 

HuBEnr R, Haumon, Lt. Gen., USAF, is 
superintendent of the new United States Air 
Force Academy, During World War H he was 
Commanding General, Sixth and Tliirteenth Air 
Forces. He later served as senior Air Force 
mcinbcr, Military Staff Committee, United Na¬ 
tions. Following this he was a delegate to tlie 
Inter-Auicricnn Defense Board. In 1949 he 
became special assistant to Chief of Staff, 
USAF, for Academy matters. 

Fhancis P. King is research associate, Teach¬ 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association. His 


study Financing the College Fducathfi of Fac^ 
uUtj Children was financed by a grant to the 
association from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. Before joining TIAA Mr, King 
conducted a study of French political parties^ 
under a Fulbriglit grant. ^ ^ ' 

Waldo C. M. Johnston has been executive 
secretary of the Yale Alumni Board since 1951, 
In July 1955 he was appointed director of gov¬ 
ernmental relations of the American Ali^ni 
Council. During World War 11 Mr. Johnston 
served as a group and base commander with 
the AAF. His first postwar position was assist¬ 
ant headmaster at Pomfret School. 

Crosdy Eells was adviser on higher 
education, SCAP, Tokyo, 1047-51. Ho *vas 
previously chief of Iho Foreign Education Sec¬ 
tion of the Veterans Administration. Dr, Eells 
was for a number of years executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
and editor of the Junior College Journal He is 
author of The Junior College and of Commu- 
n/sm in Jtducation in Asia, Africa, and the Fat 
Pacific published by the American Council on 
Education, 
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More College Presidents Discuss the Rising Tide* 


The Issue To Be Resolved 

HUSSELL D. COLE 
Pieskient, Cornell College 

T he American Council on Education 
at its meeting this fall [1934] lifted 
up for careful consideration the impend¬ 
ing increase of students in college, which 
will he gradual between now and 1960 
hut then will be in increasing numbers. 
While no conclusions were reached, sev¬ 
eral matters were emphasized which 
have relevance for Cornell 

1) The general problem confronling 
higher education brought about by the 
•increased number^ and in particular the 
role to be played by each institution in 
the solution of the general problem. On 
a national scale this increased enrollment 
cannot be absorbed by the colleges and 
universities of the country unless there 
is a large increase in facilities, These fa¬ 
cilities may be provided by enlarging 
the institutions now in existence, or by 
the creation of new colleges and univer¬ 
sities. Part of the increase may also 
be absorbed by an increasing role played 
by the junior colleges. Therefore, each 

* Presented here are additional excerpts from 
annual reports and other documents submitted 
to the American Council on Education in re¬ 
sponse to a request made to all institutional 
members by President Arthur S. Adams last 
spring. A group of statements from similar 
sources was publisbod in the July issue of The 
Educational Record .— Editou. 


college is confronted with the question 
as to the role it will play, not only as to 
numbers, but also as to the type of 
program which will be carried on. As 
emphasized by one of the speakers, each 
individual college is confronted by the 
question of either enlarging or justifying 
its size. 

2) The general problem of teaching 
personnel, which will he required io pro¬ 
vide adequate educational services. This 
problem is already here in some degree 
and will increase in the future. Dr. Ar¬ 
thur S. Adams, the president of the 
Council, pointed out that by 1960 there 
will be in our general population an 
excess of 50 percent more people in 
the age bracket of 1 to 19 years of age 
than there were in 1940; 75 percent more 
people over 65 than there were in 1940; 
that the increase in the 20 to 65 age 
bracket will not increase in anything like 
that proportion, and that tlie age bracket 
from 20 to 34 shows an increase of only 
3 percent over 1940. Wlien these facts 
are related to teaching, they account for 
some of the reason why there are not 
coming out of our graduate schools ade¬ 
quate numbers to meet the future teach¬ 
ing requirements, and also indicate that 
a promising source of qualified teachers 
might be in the employment of those 
beyond the retirement age. It was also 
emphasized that another source might 
be retired military officers who are com¬ 
petent to teach. I mention these things, 
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for this problem will be increasingly 
important, 

3) The time to begin to tackle both 
of these problems is at hand Now, we 
have not been unmindful of this increas¬ 
ing problem. On the one hand, tve at 
Cornell want to remain a small college. 
On the other hand, we want to assume 
out share 0 / the responsibinti/ for the 
increased load which will be placed 
upon higher education, 

A Pid)lic University Must Meet 
the Demand 

ELMER ELLIS 

Acdug President UnfoersUi/ of Mimuri 

The population of the United States 
has doubled in the last fifty years. The 
number of births each year has almost 
doubled in the last twenty years, increas¬ 
ing from a little over two million in 1933 
to nearly four million in 1953. In Mis¬ 
souri there has been a 60 percent in¬ 
crease in births since 1936. Since this 
birth rate varies widely from state to 
state, the educational problem is much 
more acute in some communities and in¬ 
stitutions than in others. We must plan, 
therefore, in terms of state, local, and in¬ 
dividual schools. The burden of edu¬ 
cating this unprecedented tidal wave of 
students, when it strikes our colleges 
and universities, will be far greater than 
anything we have previously borne. In 
order to provide teachers, finances, and 
physical facilities, we must analyze care¬ 
fully the extent and timing of our future 
educational responsibilities. 

The growth of higher education in the 
United States during the years 1900 to 
1950 has been phenomenal. During the 
last fifty years the number of students 
enrolled in private colleges has multi¬ 
plied more than seven times, while the 
number enrolled in public colleges and 
universities has multiplied seventeen 
times. No other nation has found it 


possible to provide so many educational 
opportunities for so large a proportion 
of its population. 

The Columbia divisions of the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri have experienced a 
similar rapid growth over the past 30 
years and should anticipate an even 
greater expansion during the next two 
decades. 

We should consider several possible 
trends in college attendance. Two basic 
factors—the increasing number of births, 
and the increasing proportion of college- 
age youth who are attending colleges— 
are contributing to the ever-increasing 
enrollment 

The percentage of college-age youth 
attending institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion has increased from 4 percent in 
1900 to more than 30 percent at the 
resent time. It seems obvious that we 
ave not reached the peak at 30 per¬ 
cent We may, indeed, reach 40 per¬ 
cent or possibly 50 percent of the age 
group in attendance in our institutions 
of higher education. 

What if only one-third of our youth 
attend college? Assurning that there 
will be no further increase in the per¬ 
centage of college-age youth attending 
our colleges and universities and that 
the only increases will be caused by 
a larger number of college-age young 
people, we may look forward to a nation¬ 
wide enrollment of more than four mil¬ 
lion in our colleges and universities by 
1970, Based on population growth alone, 
the Columbia divisions of the University 
of Missouri could expect about 14,000 
students. However, in the face of past 
experience and present trends, this esti¬ 
mate would appear to be entirely too 
conservative. 

What if only 40 percent of our youth 
attend college? If the trend of increas¬ 
ing percent of college-age youth to 
attend college continues until 1962 and 
remains at that level, we shall have en¬ 
rolled in the colleges and universities of 
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the UnUed States by 1970 approximately 
five and one-half million students. This 
is more than twice the number ever 
before enrolled in our colleges and uni¬ 
versities at any one time. 

Any study of the problem facing the 
Univezsity of Missouri must also take 
into account the growing percent of col¬ 
lege students who attend state-supported 
schools and the fact that many private 
colleges, including several in Missouri, 
have announced policies of limiting en¬ 
rollment to present student capacities or 
of providing for only slightly increased 
enrollments, Estimates based on these 
additional factors indicate that by 1970 
the Columbia divisions of the University 
of Missouri will need facilities for about 
17,000 students, and the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Rolla, facilities for 
more than 3,500, 

The Problem of the Private 
College 

J, R. CUNNINGHAM 
President, Davidson College 

Educational institutions and associa¬ 
tions are looking ahead to assess the sit¬ 
uation which confronts them with refer¬ 
ence to enrollment in the next decade. 
Currently there are nearly 8,000,000 
young men and women of college age 
in the nation. At present there are few 
over 2,250,000 in college. It is antici¬ 
pated that by 1960 there will be 3,000,- 
000 in college and by 1970 there will be 
4,500,000. As recently as 1940 only 15-32 
percent of our youth were attending col¬ 
lege. In 1954 it was slightly over 30 
percent, or twice the percentage of four¬ 
teen years ago. The American Council 
on Education, meeting in Chicago in 
October 1954, made this whole matter 
the subject of its discussion in the an¬ 
nual meeting, Tliis Council represents 
the leading universities and colleges in 
the entire nation. The general consen¬ 
sus of opinion among private college 
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people was that in the face of this 
problem of greatly increasing numbers 
of students asking for college admission, 
an institution has the right and the obli¬ 
gation to study its own endowment and 
plant, its purposes and ideals, and to 
govern its enrollment in light of these 
considerations. It was felt that our lib¬ 
eral arts colleges should confine them¬ 
selves to such enrollment as will enable 
them to do superior work and fulfill 
their distinctive purposes. Manifestly, 
they cannot absorb the large increases 
which will be felt. Meanwhile, it was 
likewise the prevailing judgment that 
private colleges must give «attent}on to 
the increased number of students who 
will be seeking college training. The 
college which turns a deaf ear to appeals 
from alumni, churchmen, and other 
friends for the admission of their sons 
and daughters had better be able clearly 
to defend its position for restricting its 
enrollment to a given number^ else it 
will suffer a vast decline in public favor 
and good will. Many colleges are al¬ 
ready setting themselves to such in¬ 
crease in endowment and plant as will 
enable them to expand their enrollment 
to a smaller or greater extent, The 
Davidson faculty has a special commit¬ 
tee under the chairmanship of Dr, Jay 
Ostwalt which has been working for the 
better part of a year on this subject 
Meanwhile, the taistees’ committee un¬ 
der the chairmanship of Rev. P, D, Pat¬ 
rick is beginning its study. 

The Urban Institution Has 
a Special Role 
a a FVKNAS 

Chancellor, University of Buffalo 

In 1920, 240,000 people—4 percent of 
those of college age in the United States 
—attended institutiozis of higher educa¬ 
tion. In 1950 the number attending had 
increased to 2,400,000. The proportion 
attending had become almost 30 per- 
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cent—a seven-and-one-half-£olcl iuciease. 
The trend is still upward and there is 
no indication of a cessation or any re¬ 
versal, simply because higher education 
has changed from being a luxury to a 
national and indioUhal necessity for a 
substantifii proportion of the population. 

Ill tills expanding educational matrix 
it is almost certain that the urban uni¬ 
versity will be of increasing impovtance. 
It may well be the sword for the Gordian 
knot. A larger proportion of people live 
in cities than ever liefore. With slowly 
rising real incomes a substantial per¬ 
centage of parents can sjiend a modest 
amount on a college education for their 
children, But for the foreseeable future, 
tlie majority will not have the means 
to send them to distant, expensive uni¬ 
versities—particularly in view of the 
lieavy tax structure. Further, the col¬ 
lege student often has better oppor¬ 
tunities for self-help in his own com¬ 
munity tlian he has elsewhere, particu¬ 
larly if his educational schedule is fairly 
flexible^ The urban university is be¬ 
coming the university of the middle class, 
and tlic middle class is beginning to en¬ 
compass all of America* There are those 
wlio smugly decry this trend, but tliat 
doesn't stop it 

Tuniing from the national to the local 
scone; in the Niagara Frontier, which is 
the University of IlufFalos natural reser¬ 
voir, the number of those who will be 
applying for college or university ad¬ 
mittance in this region will be, on a con¬ 
servative estimate, at least 100 percent 
greater by 1970 than it is today. These 
numbers will include a certain px‘opor- 
tion who will come to us from outside 
the immediate region, which is certainly 
all to the good. Nothing can be quite 
as cloying as provincialism, and the 
cross-fertilization of ideas and concepts 
which is achieved by living and work¬ 
ing with persons from other regions is 
one of the most important aspects of 
higher education. 

In common with every other college 


and university we face some serious 
physical needs. The listing of the re¬ 
quirements of any one institution is 
probably a fairly typical cross-section of 
the national picture. If someone could 
hand us a task assignment sheet with 
definite instructions upon it, it would 
probably say that our stewardship on 
the Niagara Frontier requires that we 
shall do our best for tlie foreseeable 
future to meet the educational needs of 
all of those who are adequately qualified 
and who come to us. By the year 1970 
at our own university this will probably 
mean about double our present enroll¬ 
ment of 10,000. 

A New Type of Institution 
Needed 

EDWIN S. BURDELL 
President, The Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art 

My chief concern is that the four- 
year colleges and professional schools 
of America should maintain their stand¬ 
ards so as to be of the greatest service 
to the superior students who will be able 
to take full advantage of higher edu¬ 
cation, Obviously, some additional fa¬ 
cilities will be needed to take care of 
the increased number of superior stu¬ 
dents who will be found in the greatly 
increased number of potential students 
which we expect during the next decade. 
If all of our colleges and professional 
schools attempt to expand their facilities 
in such a way as to take care of all 
the anticipated increase, however, I fear 
that the standards of higher education 
will be lowered to a point at which our 
whole educational system will be en¬ 
dangered. 

My proposal is that the mass of stu¬ 
dents should be x:)laced in x^ost-liigh- 
school institutions with a two- or three- 
year curriculum that would provide 
these students with a broad cultural i^nse 
for living and with trade or liusincss 
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training commensttrate with their talents 
and skills, while the smaller number of 
superior students should be prepared 
successfully to meet the highest stand¬ 
ards in institutions of higher education 
where graduate curricula could realize 
the fullest potentialities of the superior 
students in their preparation for schol¬ 
arly or professional careers. 

This is not, of course, a new idea. It 
has been proposed in a number of varia¬ 
tions, and the “junior college"' (unfortu¬ 
nate misiioinerl) has put it into some 
degree of practice. But the two- or 
three-year college of which I am think¬ 
ing would offer a sequence of courses 
leading to the degree of Associate in 
Arts or in Science and would provide 
n far more dignified and profitable edu¬ 
cational experience than most of our 
junior colleges can do at present 

A General Plan /or California 

ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 
Vresident, University of California 

The increase of population which 
California experienced between the cen¬ 
sus of 1940 and the census of 1950 was 
greater than the total population of 25 
of tl)e states of the Union at the latter 
date, and was equal to the combined 
populations of two such long-estab¬ 
lished states as Rhode Island and Con¬ 
necticut. To meet the needs of these 
hundreds of thousands of new citizens 
of California even reasonably well, the 
facilities which underlie our standard 
of living—our homes, churches, schools, 
roads, water supply, and other public 
services—have had to be enormously ex¬ 
panded; and the end is not yet—Cali¬ 
fornians unprecedented growth is by no 
means over. Tliere are clear indica¬ 
tions that the 10,500,000 of the 1950 cen¬ 
sus will have become 15,000,000 by i960, 
and 20,000,000 by 1970. The healthy 
assimilation of numbers such as these 
demands most careful planning, sound 
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and skillful leadership, and, above all, 
wholehearted, intelligent public senti¬ 
ment, implemented by generous but dis¬ 
criminating financial support. 

Foremost among the areas in which 
such planning, leadership, and commu¬ 
nity support are essenlml is the field 
of public education. For it is no mere 
rhetoric to say that the hope of any 
people lies in the children that it rears. 
Their future will be determined in larg¬ 
est part by the educational facilities pro¬ 
vided for them, and the promise of op¬ 
portunity and reward through free 
schools that beckons even the lowliest 
citizen on to earnest endeavor and satis¬ 
fying achievement. No state in the 
Union has provided better educational 
facilities for its children, or more of them, 
and nothing else in Califoniia has con¬ 
tributed so largely to the true wealth 
and continuing attractiveness of the 
state, 

Today, however, there is abundant 
evidence that these prime assets of civi¬ 
lized life are in grave danger from the 
tidal wave of growing population, and 
the alarm of many taxpayers in the face 
of building costs that run into almost 
astronomical figures, and salary rolls 
that have ballooned with inflation to fan¬ 
tastic totals, whatever the money al¬ 
lotted to individuals might purchase. 
Yet we cannot jettison our educational 
system, and niggardliness in its support 
would be the ultimate extravagance. The 
educational facilities of California, from 
kindergarten to college, are today liter¬ 
ally bursting at the seams. They must 
be expanded enormously if they are to 
serve our youth well; and they must be 
expanded intelligently if school admin¬ 
istrators are to deserve and keep the 
confidence of the people. 

California needs a coordinated state¬ 
wide program of education through 
which the resources of all its schools, 
colleges, and universities can be utilized 
to the maximum and optimum to pro¬ 
vide opportunity for each capable in- 
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dividual to find in one or more of the 
state s educational institutions the knowl¬ 
edge and guidance necessary to n well- 
balanced and abundant personal life, 
and the proper discharge of his duties 
as a citizen. 

Translating these generalities into 
more specific terms, (1) the fibre of the 
elementary and high schools should be 
strengthened so tliat they may offer 
satisfaction to the average student, stim¬ 
ulus to the superior student, and bene¬ 
ficial custody to the remaining group; 
(2) the excellent junior college system 
of our state should be encouraged and 
supported in every way possible, and 
especially l>y increasing and improving 
its so-called terminal curricula, and mak¬ 
ing them more useful and attractive to 
youth; (3) the state college system 
should be expanded whenever need is 
demonstrated, by enlarging the present 
institutions and adding new institutions, 
but without changing radically the fields 
of service where they have proved their 
quality, namely, general education and 
the training of teachers; and (4) the 
University of California should restrict 
its lower division to students of aca¬ 
demic promise, in numbers equated to 
its facilities and the size of faculty re¬ 
quired for its advanced work, while it 
continues to emphasize professional and 
graduate education beyond the masters 
degree—which it is uniquely qualified to 
offer, 

The 0&/iga(ioii to a Special 
Cali/oniia ConstitUGncy 
CHARLES S. CASASSA, SJ, 
rmfilent of Loyoh UnfoersUj/ 
of Los Angeles 

Loyola University, along with Im¬ 
maculate Heart, Marymount, and Mt, 
St, Mary's Colleges, bears a responsi¬ 
bility toward the Catholics of the Arch¬ 
diocese of Los Angeles, In fulfillment of 
this responsUnlity Loyola University, as 


well as the other Catholic institutions, 
must make an effort to provide Catholic 
higher education for the Catholics of the 
archdiocese who are desirous of and 
qualified for such education. What we 
are saying is in effect that Loyola Uni¬ 
versity, while open to anyone qualified, 
de facto largely serves a very definite 
and particular group or clientele. In this 
it differs somewhat from some other 
private colleges and consequently may 
have to take a different view of the ex¬ 
pansion problem. Its future is largely 
linked up with its clientele and its plans 
must accordingly be based especially on 
the nature of that group and on the fac¬ 
tors affecting the future of that group. In 
the past a certain percentage of the col- 
lege-age population in California has at- 
teuclecl Loyola each year and that per¬ 
centage has been largely Catholic. On 
the assumption that the Catholic college- 
age population will grow in proportion 
to the general college-age poimlation 
and on the further assumption that the 
same percentage of the Gcatholic col- 
lege-age population will want to attend 
a Catholic college as now do, then in 
1970 Loyola University could expect to 
be called upon to take care of 2,500 to 
3,000 students. 

Certainly Loyola University will not 
remain at its present size, nor should it 
liope to, since its function as a Catlio- 
lic college in the Southern California 
area puts an obligation on it to serve 
an expanding group. Most people, I 
believe, would agree with this position. 
When we come, however, to the extent 
of the university's growth, there may 
be some disagreement Should Loyola 
prepare to take care of 2,500 to 3,000 
Students by 1970? 

Here the glib answer will not suffice. 
To provide for such a student body our 
physical facilities would have to be in¬ 
creased considerably. Even now a new 
library and a student union building are 
sorely needed. For 3,000 shidents two 
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additional large classroom buildings and 
at least one good-sized residence hall 
would have to be added to meet miiih 
mal needs. An adequate auditorium 
would be required, as vi^ould further 
space for expanded administrative func¬ 
tions. It does not take much imagina¬ 
tion to visualize costs of such build¬ 
ings running into several million dol¬ 
lars. If we include the engineering 
building now under construction, then 
in the decade 1946-55 the university will 
have expended almost $2,000,000 on new 
permanent facilities. Could the univer¬ 
sity double that figure between now and 
1970? Gould it also raise the funds 
needed to assist in meeting the increased 
overhead involved in a vastly enlarged 
operation? Those are serious questions. 

The problem of expansion, as has 
been pointed out, is not unique to 
Loyola. As the public institutions of 
California face it, so do the private col¬ 
leges and universities. Each independ¬ 
ent institution will have to make its 
own decision as to what it will attempt 
to do, With the sharpening of the issue 
that there is bound to be in the next 
few years, and with the problems of 
higher education brought more and more 
to the notice of the general public, there 
will be greater focusing of attention on 
the whole matter of private education, 
Questions being asked today will be re¬ 
peated more frequently tomorrow, What 
is private education? What contribution 
does it make? What place has it in 
a democratic system? Should it be pre¬ 
served? Does it deserve the support 
of alumni, friends, foundations, and cor¬ 
porations? 

A Private College's Freedom 
of Action in California 

E. WILSON LYON 
Presidentj Pomona College 

While the ultimate objectives of all 
good liberal arts colleges are essentially 


the same, the method and emphasis cif 
each college are deteniiined by factors 
peculiar to its own geographical loca¬ 
tion. American liigher education has 
marked regional characteristics. New 
England, essentially independent and 
residential, represents a special educa¬ 
tional world of its own, though largely 
dependent on the rest of the country. 
The Middle West, with coeducation and 
a combination of great state universities 
and privately endowed colleges, has its 
particular character. A new pattern, as 
distinctive as either of these, is develop¬ 
ing in California. 

The outlines of the pattern are not 
new, but it has only been since 1948 
that they have been implemented an a 
state-wide scale. In accordance with a 
survey of that date financed by the legis¬ 
lature, California has imdertaken to es¬ 
tablish a state college or a division of 
the university in every major popula¬ 
tion center of the Golden State. Cali¬ 
fornia, with its great metropolitan con¬ 
centrations, has found it feasible to lake 
the college to the student, and but few 
youth of our state arc beyond the im¬ 
mediate reach of one of these instiUi- 
tions. Likewise, every privately en¬ 
dowed or church-related college in Cali¬ 
fornia finds itself in the same general 
community with a tax-supported institu¬ 
tion of higher education. 

In the pattern of higher education 
now emerging in California, an increas¬ 
ingly larger percentage of students is 
being educated in state colleges and 
the university. During 1953-54, the dis¬ 
tribution among types of institutions 
was approximately as follows: all 
branches of the university, 20 percent; 
the state colleges, 20 percent; junior col¬ 
leges, 40 percent; ana independent and 
church-supported colleges and univer¬ 
sities, 20 percent. 

This vast and laudable extension of 
tax-supported education in California re¬ 
quires a clearer definition of their func¬ 
tions on the part of those colleges and 
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universities outside the state system. 
They need no longer, for example, feel 
total responsibility for education in their 
own localities, as Pomona did in its 
early days* They are free to give that 
type of education which accords best 
with their own character, or which can¬ 
not be clone as well in state-supported 
institutions. As they do this, they will 
not only sti'engthen their contribution, 
but will assure their own future. 

While Pomona College draws a fifth of 
its students from other states and from 
abroad, its well-being lies in a healthy 
adjustment to educational conditions in 
California, How does the new pattern 
aifect her? 

Happily, there is no indication that 
we shall lack students, Both the re- 
spojise to our own program and the 
tremendous growth of the state assure 
a stead)' procession to our gates. At 
the same time, we are unable, by our 
very definition of ourselves as a small 
college and our determination to remain 
one, to assume any part of the burden 
of educating the thousands of additional 
students wlio must be accommodated in 
our state in the years immediately ahead. 

We are, however, presented with an 
opportunity to make a qualitative con¬ 
tribution of the first order, By care¬ 
fully selecting our students and by main¬ 
taining tlie highest standards in their 
instruction, we can make Pomona an 
institiUion of increasing significance not 
only in California but also throughout 
the country. 


Meeting the Need in Illinois 

LLOYD MOBEY 
President, University of Illinois 

Fobemost among the problems claim¬ 
ing attention during the past year have 
been those created by the airticipated 
growth in einollinent demand. This is 


a problem facing all institutions of 
higher education everywhere. 

It is interesting to note what has taken 
place in higher education in this coun¬ 
try in the last hundred years. Between 
1850 and 1900, during which time the 
general population increased three 
times, college enrollment increased 
twenty times, from 12,000 to 238,000; 
between 1900 and 1950, the population 
doubled, but college enrollment iu- 
creased ten times to the present 2,500,- 
000; or in 100 years, while population 
was growing sixfold, college and uni¬ 
versity enrollments became two hundred 
times greater. In Illinois we anticipate 
a further 100 percent increase in col¬ 
lege enrollment by 1971, which corre¬ 
sponds rather closely to estimates for 
the country as a whole. These figures 
still indicate only 30 percent of youth 
of college age attending college by 1971, 
as compared with 25 percent now. 

Such an increase would carry us to 
38,000 students by 1971. This year we 
have moved markedly upward. One im¬ 
portant phase of the problem is what 
to do in Chicago, an area from which 
even now nearly half of our enrollment 
comes, A special committee of which 
the majority were from Urbana-Cham- 
paign studied this matter intensively for 
a full year. It concluded that a four- 
year undergraduate program is indicated 
in Chicago, but not immediately, and 
that it should not take place in the pi'es- 
ent location. The University Council 
and the Board of Trustees have accepted 
tins conclusion. Hence, it is essential 
to select, secure, and develop a new 
permanent site. A start should be made 
without further delay. 

It has been argued that the private 
institutions in this area can take care 
of such an increase, Their own figures 
indicate that this is not likely, for after 
they are filled to capacity and to their 
desired ninximiims there still remain 
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12>000 to 15,000 students unprovided for. 
Plence new facilities of some kind are 
necessary, and the responsibility appears 
to rest mainly on us. 

Such an enrollment in Chicago would 
Still leave 23,000 to be taken care of 
lieie—6,000 more than now. Hence 
much additional construction is neces¬ 
sary on this campus. Increased en¬ 
rollment here means both additional 
academic facilities and additional hous¬ 
ing, whereas, in Chicago only academic 
construction is needed, Furthermore, 
the average area per student for aca¬ 
demic uses will be materially less in 
Chicago than the average required in 
Urbana-Cliainpaign. The proposed pro¬ 
gram insures substantial growth here 
and the retention for the Urbana-Cham- 
paign division of its present status in 
the over-all university picture with no 
loss of present advantages. 

In my judgment it is no longer a mat¬ 
ter of whether we need a four-year pro¬ 
gram in Chicago, but only toAen, where, 
and what it will include, and the ra¬ 
pidity with which resources for its de¬ 
velopment can be provided. 

Meeting the Need in Illinois: 
Another View 

EDWARD J. SPARLING 
Vresident, Rooseoelt UniversUtj 

During the past six months there have 
been three studies made in the state of 
Illinois which have predicted possible 
increases of enrollments in higher edu¬ 
cation in the next ten and fifteen years. 
The professors making the studies at the 
University of Chicago, University of Illi¬ 
nois, and Northwestern University are 
in fairly close agreement that there will 
be a 70 percent increase of full-time stu¬ 
dents in higher education by 1970 and 
about a 50 percent increase by 1965. 
These percentages in Illinois represent 


about 62,000 additional full-lime en¬ 
rollment by 1970 and 40,000 additional 
by 1965. 

Surveys of existing facilities of the 
lirivate institutions of higher education 
of the state reveal that 36 private insti¬ 
tutions outside of the city of Cliicago 
could take 25,000 more students without 
increasing present facilities and that the 
six universities in the city of Chicago 
could accommodate 17,000 more stu¬ 
dents witliout enlarging their present 
quarters. If these studies are accurate, 
and there is little reason to doulit their 
accuracy, there will be no necessity for 
constructing additional facilities in 
higher education earlier tlian 1965, 

If adequate available facilities could 
solve the problems of higlier education, 
citizens of Illinois would need to do no 
more than to keep the existing institu¬ 
tions operative. However, our responsi¬ 
bilities reach far beyond keeping our 
present institutions in a healthy state of 
repair. Universally, responsible leaders of 
business, industry, labor, and education 
agree that Illinois shall offer adequate 
and ample higher education for all of 
its young people who can profit by it; 
but the existence of adequate facilities 
in our colleges and universities cannot 
possibly solve the problems of education 
confronting our young people. Fifty 
percent of the best shulenis of the state 
do not attend colleges or universities 
anywhere, the chief reasons being that 
they do not have the necessary funds 
and they must help in the support of 
their families. Tliercfore, low-tuition 
or no-tuition institutions markedly re¬ 
duce the economic barrier to higher edu¬ 
cation and provide greatly expanded 
educational opportunities. 

Tlie advocates of a four-)^ear branch 
of the University of Illinois in Chicago 
arc pursuing the conviction that the es¬ 
tablishment of a University of Illinois 
in Chicago is the best means of enlatg- 
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ing educational opportunity in the metro¬ 
politan area, Their arguments are that 
low tuition fees, the vast opportunities 
to work part time and to live at home 
will enable thousands of young people 
to pursue higher education who would 
otherwise not be able to do so. They 
advocate buying and building a campus 
at the cost of 100 millions of dollars and 
the supplying of a budget through taxes 
each year of some 20 million dollars 
more. Certainly no one in conscience 
could oppose this plan if by carrying 
it out the greatest number of people 
of Chicago could get the best possible 
education for the least possible cost to 
taxpayers. Certainly no sincere and 
loyal American would oppose such a 
worthy project if there were not a bet¬ 
ter way to enlarge educational oppor¬ 
tunity on a state-wide basis in Illinois. 

The enlargement of educational op¬ 
portunity in higher education has gone 
on constantly since the founding of our 
first public university in the United 
States until there is now more higher 
education offered in publicly supported 
institutions than in private colleges and 
universities, Because of the unusually 
strong development of private institu¬ 
tions in the state of Illinois, 58.4 percent 
of all higher education in the state of 
Illinois is given under private auspices. 
This fact affords the citizens of Illinois 
the opportunity to enlarge higher edu¬ 
cational facilities for less than half of 
what the enlargement of public facili¬ 
ties would cost. 

The greatest and the most rapid In¬ 
crease of college and university enroll¬ 
ments in the history of the United States 
took place when the United States Gov¬ 
ernment through the GI bill paid tuition, 
cost of books, and part of living expenses 
of the veterans of the Second World 
Wan By the passing of an educational 
bill through the state legislature giving a 
grant of $500 to each high school grad¬ 


uate in the upper 50 percent of his 
class in training and ability, Illinois 
could meet its higher education respon¬ 
sibility in the best possible way. Svich 
grants would not cost the taxpayers of 
the state more than it would cost them 
for the yearly operating budget for a 
huudred-milUon-dollar branch of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago. Resi¬ 
dents of the metropolitan area could 
attend even the highest-tuition institu¬ 
tions at no greater cost than paying the 
low tuition of the state institution. Fur¬ 
thermore the students could live at home 
and have all the part-time work oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by Chicagoknd. In ad¬ 
dition, educational opportunities would 
be greatly extended throughout the state 
for students who could live at home, 
work on their farms, or get part-time 
work in their own communities and at¬ 
tend an existing college within commut¬ 
ing distance. And certainly far greater 
numbers could attend campus colleges 
should they have tuition fees supplied 
them by a state grant. 

If the state legislature could be in¬ 
duced to make grants for higher educa¬ 
tion of $500 per student beginning in 
the fall of 1955, educational opportuni¬ 
ties throughout the state would be two 
or three times greater than those af¬ 
forded by a four-year branch of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois in Chicago, The cost 
to the taxpayers would be less than half 
the cost for the construction and opera¬ 
tion of a new state institution. Many 
thousands of students who do not now 
have the funds could begin their col¬ 
lege training immediately, rather than 
to have to wait for the construction of a 
four-year branch of the University of 
Illinois, and the Governors Commission 
would have ample opportunity to study 
the most pressing needs for expansion 
of the facilities of senior college, junior 
college, profes.sional, technological, and 
adult education throughout the state. 
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The Obligation of the {/niversi'ty 
0 / Minnesota 
]. L, MORUILL 

President, U'nft>er${{i; 0/ ^fiimesofa 

Where will ihese Minnesota youth go 
to coUegeP —Fast experience establishes 
that the university has provided for ap’- 
pTOximatelj^ one half of the students who 
attend college in Minnesota, 

There is nothing to make one believe 
that ill the future this proportion will be 
less. The likelihood is that it may be 
higher. The private colleges have al¬ 
ways played an important and significant 
role in the education of Minnesota youth, 
but in many ways they have loss flexi¬ 
bility with respect to their admissions 
than the university. They face somewhat 
different problems in plant resources, 
in fiscal resources. While private in¬ 
stitutions can, even though reluctantly, 

5 ut ceilings on their enrollments, it is 
iflicuU indeed for the university, in tlie 
face of demands for admission, to refuse 
to accept qualified students. It did not 
do so ill the years immediately follow¬ 
ing World War II; it cannot do so when 
the normal population increases again 
bring vast numbers of students to its 
doors, I believe. 

For what si%e sfudent body must the 
imhersity prepafe?—hn estimate of 42,- 
500 by 1970 seems not at all imreasou- 
able, bearing the earlier figures in mhul, 
Even a straight projection of current 
attendance would indicate more than 
85,000 students. By and large the en¬ 
rollment prediction data that the uni¬ 
versity has worked out from year to year, 
for use internally as well as for legisla¬ 
tive purposes, have been satisfactorily 
close to the facts. 

Student attendance in 1960 will very 
likely pre$s or top SO,000. The upward 
trend, following the drop-off after the 
veteran bulge in the late 1940's, began 
with the fall quarter of 1952-53. Again 


in 1953-54, there was further increase in 
student luirnbers. We confidently expect 
that there will be at least 19,650 studenLv 
attending in the fall of 1954-55, and an 
average of 21,250 for the biennium 1955- 
57. The upward trend is apparent, and 
the trend is an ftccelemting one. 

Are these future enrolfjnents 0 } a (cm- 
porary iioft/re?—Following World ViTat 
If, enroWments jumped to an all-time 
high at the university, hut subsequently 
declined. That is easy to understand, 
for the bulge represented a backlog of 
students who had been in uniform, and 
were released within a short space of 
time following the cessation of hostiliUes. 
They flooded college campuses every¬ 
where. But the figures with which we 
arc dealing here involve no such back¬ 
log; they do not reflect a sudden release 
of deferred educational ambitions. As 
a matter of fact, enrollment of veterans 
at the university has now apparently sta¬ 
bilized at between 2,000 and 3,000 as the 
World War II veterans pass from the 
scene and Korean vetemns replace them. 

It is primarily now, nonveteran fresh¬ 
men who ate pushing the figures up and 
will continue to do so. The enrollment 
prccVictlous I have presented hero, it 
must be te-emphasized^ represent, not 
a new veterans* bulge but rather, a nor¬ 
mal trend that follows increases in tl\e 
birth rate; the intensification of desires 
on the part of parents that their children 
should have a college education and the 
advantages that are associated with it; a 
similar consciousness on the part of the 
youngsters themselves that there are real 
advaiflages in a college education; and 
the underlying demands of industry, 
business, and the professions for more 
and more education on the part of those 
they accept. 

The load ahead, then, 5s a continuing 
one. It is something to be faced and 
prepared for. This point must be under¬ 
scored as we of the university, the legis¬ 
lature, and the people of the state think 
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of the future. To be sure, in the fall 
of 1947 we did enroll 28,646 different 
students, but as one looks back on that 
trying period he realizes how unsatis¬ 
factory were many of the adjustments 
that had to be made. All kinds of ex¬ 
pediencies were introduced to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. Glass sizes 
were increased in many instances be¬ 
yond all reason. Important teaching re¬ 
sponsibilities were imposed on instruc¬ 
tors who were not fully seasoned—al¬ 
though the way in which they rose to the 
occasion fills one with pride. Many 
staff members taught right around the 
calendar. Daily schedules were stepped 
up. A loyal staff gave its utmost to make 
certain that Minnesota youtli could re¬ 
alize their educational opportunity. 

As a temporary measure such adjust¬ 
ments could be made—but only with 
the knowledge that they were tempo¬ 
rary, I am confident, though I have 
never said this publicly before, that had 
the postwar load continued for another 
year or two, there would have been a 
serious reaction among students and 
staff at the University of Minnesota; the 
strain, had it continued much longer, 
would have reached either a breaking 
point or a critical demonstration of the 
law of diminishing returns. 

Two factors enabled us to do the job 
that was done in that hectic postwar 
period: one was the devotion of the staff, 
faculty, and civil service alike to the in¬ 
stitution and to the state that has loyally 
supported it. The sense of obligation 
manifest by everyone during those diffi¬ 
cult months was magnificent; indeed, he¬ 
roic. 

The other factor was quite different in 
character; the student body during these 
peak years consisted preponderantly of 
freshmen and sophomores—^l^eginning 
students who can in some measure be 
instructed in larger groups, since the 
content of licginning courses ordinarily 


calls for less intimate, less personal in¬ 
struction, One can teach American his¬ 
tory to a group of a hundred and more 
students by the lecture method. One 
cannot teach advanced courses in engi¬ 
neering, accounting, statistics, or any 
Other specialized field, on a mass basis. 

I mention this especially because 
when the load conies within the next few 
years, it will not be as a flood of begin¬ 
ning students; it will be a load that is 
built up gradually and distributed nor¬ 
mally among both advanced and more 
elementary levels of collegiate instruc¬ 
tion. To meet such a load, to meet the 
requirements of advanced instruction, 
calls for more and better-prepared staff, 
dealing with students in smaller classes. 

Planning for the All of this in¬ 

escapably adds up to the fact that the 
university, and the people of the state 
as represented in the legislature, must 
now begin planning to meet the in¬ 
creased and continuing student load that 
lies ahead. These plans cannot he for¬ 
mulated as emergency adjustments, but 
must be devised on a permanent, long¬ 
term basis. 

In realization of this, the university, 
for its part, has during 1953-54 initiated 
a self-survey so that it may learn just 
what it has to face, college by college, 
department by department. The old 
Socratic injunction, ‘Xnow thyself,” is 
being taken with an impressive serious¬ 
ness by every member of the staff. Out 
of this self-analysis unquestionably will 
come a better comprehension of the 
problems that confront us in adapting 
our program of instruction, research, 
and service to the needs of the state. 

But it is not enough for the university 
administration and staff to recognize and 
identify their problems. The people of 
Minnesota must also understand the 
basis of the university's future needs, for 
in the final analysis support must come 
from them. 
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The Determination To 
Remain Small 

LAURENCE M. GOULD 

Prcsiclent, Carleton College 

Few days pass that some item does 
not come to my desk warning of the 
flood of students that will break upon 
our colleges and universities during the 
next few years. The forthcoming annual 
meeting of the American Council on Ed¬ 
ucation will be centered around this 
theme. Much thought and discussion 
have gone on within the college com¬ 
munity concerning the optimum size of a 
college with such aims as those which 
motivate Carleton. There seems no dis¬ 
senting voice within any segment of the 
college on the question of maintaining 
Carleton in its historic tradition of a 
small liberal arts college whose trade¬ 
mark shall continue to be Equality.” The 
Carleton community in Northlicld is in 
complete agreement with the resolution 
of the board at its meeting on June 7, 
1934, that the student body shall not 
exceed one thousand. Our present fa¬ 
cilities should keep it near nine hundred. 


Discuss the Rising Tide 

tend to turn students in greater numbers 
toward publicly supported colleges. 

The ultimate policy Minnesota adopts 
concerning higher education will also 
alFect enrollment in the state teachers 
colleges. The fact that educators 
throughout the country are asking how 
large a university can become and stilt 
be effective indicates the concern about 
the continued concentration of educa¬ 
tional effort in one geographical center. 
Will the policy of concentrating under¬ 
graduate education in th(3 University of 
Minnesota continue? One alternative is 
to make the state teachers colleges 
regional institutions, The undergraduate 
needs of the state would then bo served 
by these regional institutions and by the 
univeisity and its Duluth Branch. The 
geographic location of the seven insti¬ 
tutions provides a valid argument for a 
system of regional uiidorgraduate col¬ 
leges to meet the educational needs of 
the increasing number of college-age 
youth. 

Haieaii Must iSoIre Its Own 
Problem 

GREGG M. SINCLAIR 
President, Uuiversiiij of Hawaii 


An Opportunity for the Teachers 
Colleges in Minnesota 

OTTO W. SNARR 

President, State Teachers College, Moorhead 

As HIE IMPENDING tidal wave of en¬ 
rollment hits the colleges, the denomina¬ 
tional colleges will experience increased 
difficulty in meeting the challenge for 
increased budgets. They will tend more 
and more to confine their admissions to 
students of their respective faiths and 
their programs to the purposes for which 
their institutions were founded. The 
necessity for a shift in the educational 
practices of denominational colleges will 


The war-born wave of high school 
graduates will first begin to apply for 
admis,sion to our freshman class in the 
fall of 1957, From then on they will 
apply in increasing numbers as shown 
in the following table. 



It is conservatively estimated that 
this increase in our college-age popula¬ 
tion will increase the university’s regis¬ 
tration as follows. Our figures are 
minimal, not taking into account the 
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tendency for more high school students 
to go on to college. 


Jieaiatration 

1955-57 . 5,000 — 

1957-59 . 5,250 5 

1959-61 . 6,000 20 

1961-63 . 7,000 40 

1963-65 . 7,500 50 

1965-67. 7,750 55 


At present we manage to handle an 
enrollment which has doubled over a 
period of ten years only by using the 
sixty-two temporary, barrachs-type build¬ 
ings which crowd our campus. These 
buildings are not only unsightly but are 
disproportionately expensive to main¬ 
tain. They must be replaced. 

Moreover, by 1957, when the enroll¬ 
ment will begin its inevitable rise, the 
university will require not only a larger 
instructional staff but also a building 
for general classroom instruction; a 
building for classroom work in engineer¬ 
ing, mathematics, and physics; a health 
and physical education building; an ag¬ 
ricultural building; a high school for 
Teachers College; and a residence hall 
for men, We have been promised the 
agricultural building since 1948. 

These are the increased facilities which 
the Board of Regents and the admin¬ 
istration of the university are obligated 
to request of the legislatiire on behalf 
of the increased number of high school 
students who will be knocking on the 
doors of the Territory’s only accredited 
institution of higher learning. 

The Territory cannot afford to side¬ 
step this obligation to its youth. Some 
people have suggested that the problem 
would be sobbed if an increasingly large 
number of our liigh school graduates 
were to apply to mainland colleges. It 
is my dut)^ to point out that this is a 
nation-wide emergency. Other univer¬ 
sities will be as liard pressed as our own. 


A Solution Confidently 
.Anticipated! in Delaxvare 

JOHN A. PERKINS 
President, University of Delaware 

The University of Delaware, like other 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, will soon be confronted 
with the effect of the “burst rate^’ in 
the birth rate that has taken place since 
1940, Our enrollment, however, will 
not only reflect the burgeoning crop of 
youngsters born within the state, but 
also the sons and daughters of the many 
new citizens who liave moved into 
Delaware since 1940. In the last fifteen 
years Delaware’s population has in¬ 
creased by almost 30 percent Further¬ 
more, an increasing percentage of our 
high school graduates are going to col¬ 
lege and a larger proportion of them 
are coining to the University of Dela¬ 
ware. As a result of the last two con¬ 
ditions, enrollments here did not decline 
as much as in other institutions after the 
GTs left the campus. Out enrollment 
has already climbed considerably since 
the 1951 low. By 1970 it could be as 
much as 100 percent greater than it is 
today I 

Such an enrollment can mean better 
higher education for the young people 
of Delaware and education at a lower 
cost per student enrolled, For example, 
with more students, new courses of 
study can be offered and student per¬ 
sonnel services, such as counseling, ex¬ 
panded, These new programs along 
with the programs and services now 
offered will, when more students are 
enrolled, cost less per student In fact, 
Delaware, owing to its small size, can 
have flrst-rate higher education at a 
reasonable cost to all concerned only 
by concentrating its facilities. 

By 1970 Delaware still will not be so 
large an institution as to have lost any 
of its present advantages, but its phys- 
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ical facilities—classrooms, laboratories, 
shops, and lecture halls—^will need to he 
doubled. If only half of the new stu¬ 
dents live on campus, the university will 
need dormitory and dining space for an 
additional 1,000 students. Buildings 
cannot be completed in a day. Funds 
appropriated for a building in 1955 will 
not produce a structure ready to use 
until 1958. The first big baby crop, 
tliose children born in 1940, will enter 
college in the autumn of 1958. We must 
begin new dormitories and classrooms 
next year if the University of Delaware 
is to meet this inevitable influx. 

Teachers are far more important than 
buildings in developing a great univer¬ 
sity. Ill the next fifteen years we will 
need to add a minimum of two hundred 
faculty members, not to speak of replace¬ 
ments caused by retirements. Our sal¬ 
aries must be such as to hold the 
strongest members of our present teach¬ 
ing staff and attract newcomers of the 
best quality. This will mean more money 
for better salaries as well as for new 
appointments. There is already a de¬ 
cided shortage of faculty personnel avail¬ 
able, for many potential professors have 
been siphoned off in recent years into 
liigher-paying professions and industry. 
The hiring of university teachers will be 
desperately difficult when institutions 
start bidding against one another for the 
too-limited supply of teachers to instruct 
the coming college generations. The 
university that cannot pay its staff well 
may be trusting the nation's most pre¬ 
cious natural resource (young people) 
to instructors who are neither adequately 
trained nor personally qualified. 

Great as these problems presented by 
enrollment are, there is good reason for 
confidence, Delaware is favored with 
an enlightened population which appre¬ 
ciates the advantages that the University 
of Delaware brings to the state. Dela¬ 
ware has prospered because of the work 


Discuss the Rising Tide 

of college graduates drawn to our indus¬ 
tries and farms. The citizens of Delaware 
will, I am confident, support properly 
their own state university. Tliey will 
support the governor and the legislature 
in steps to ensure the coutimiing growth 
and welfare of their university. To 
graduate more young people, teclinically 
skilled ill the sciences, engineering, agri¬ 
culture and home economics, and broadly 
educated to moral and citizen respon¬ 
sibilities, is the best investment that cati 
be made to guarantee our fulnre pros- 
erity, national safely, and individual 
appiness. 

The Value of Broad-Gauge 
Planning 

GRADY GAMMAGE 
President, Arizona State Co//<?gc 

Tim past fiscal year seems to mark the 
beginning of a new era in education 
when collegiate enrollments began their 
anticipated climb towards a peak still 
hidden in the clouds of the future. All 
we can foretell with safety is that the 
peak will be far higher than the peak 
whiclr followed World War II. It lias 
been estimated that enrollment at this 
college will reach 7,000 students during 
the academic vear of 1960 and 8,000 to 
11,000 in the uecade beyond that! Most 
of this enrollment is now in our public 
schools. 

No competent judge appraises the 
worth of a college by the size of its 
student body alone; neither does he over¬ 
look the fact that the rate of growth can 
have a most powerful effect. It is said 
that 1,400 new people are settling in 
Central Arizona every month. This 
tremendous influx cannot help but have 
a most potent influence on the future of 
this institution. 

Public InsHluHons of higher learning, 
since they can exercise full control on 
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totals, are particularly vulnerable to these 
population pressures. Too seldom do 
they have the time or resources to make 
adequate preparations to accommodate 
the numbers of students they will be 
called upon to serve. Probably no one 
will deny that the educational resources 
of this state and others were strained to 
tlie utmost by the returning veterans of 
1946 and 1947. Colleges and universities 
were unable, because of wartime con¬ 
ditions, to recruit faculty and build class¬ 
rooms and laboratories required, 

We have no such excuse now when we 
are facing a far greater flood of students 
than swept across the campuses of Amer¬ 
ica eight years ago. There is time—but 
barely time—to make adequate prepara¬ 
tions, The facts in the case are being 
called to public attention by educators; 
we must trust that the tax-paying citizens 
of this state will recognize realities and 
take the steps necessary to insure that 
the quality of our higher education will 
not be impaired, 

It is not only the anticipated rapid in¬ 
crease of enrollments that Arizona State 
College must meet, It is obvious that, 
as the state becomes more heavily popu¬ 
lated and industnaUzed, a host of new 
services and programs will be demanded 
of the educational institutions in a wide 
diversity of professions and interests, 
iMany of these are already being felt. 
New academic oHerings must be de¬ 
veloped to meet these needs. The col¬ 
lege must be allowed to complete its re¬ 
organization program for more efficiency 
in its administration. Expanded services 
to the citizenry call for expanded instruc¬ 
tional and research facilities. Growth is 
to be expected in every one of the mul¬ 
titude of services which a state college 
must provide to its students and its con¬ 
stituency, if it is to be worthy of its name. 

We mv\st concern ourselves, not only 
with the problem of expanding enroll- 


of the gravest problems of the times— 
i.e., providing equality of educational 
opportunities for a maximum number of 
our young people. 

There exists a very real danger that 
higher education is becoming too ex¬ 
pensive for many who most deserve it. 
A recent study has shown that there is 
almost a 50 percent decline in the num¬ 
bers of high school graduates who go 
on to college when the income of the 
family falls below $4,000 per year. There 
is much evidence that we are pricing 
higher education too high for those stu¬ 
dents who come from the average income 
bracket. Part of these excessive costs 
are due to the necessity of the student 
living away from home and being unable 
to contribute something to his own sup¬ 
port. There are too few Jobs and too 
few scholarships to go around. 

It is obvious that the most economical 
answer to this pressing problem is the 
expansion of higher educational facilities 
near the population centers. In other 
words, to bring education to the students 
rather than the students to education. 
Many of the most deserving young 
people, with better-than-average ability, 
are not able to complete their educations 
imless the opportunity to do so is close 
at hand. It is the obligation of the state 
to provide adequate facilities near the 
largest student population. 

As expansion of our educational facili¬ 
ties continues, sober thought must be 
given to expanding those facilities neat¬ 
est the larger student-potential centers. 
We must keep our total educational costs 
down to the lowest possible point con¬ 
sistent with good educational practices. 

We must meet this grave situation 
head-on. If we fail, our young people, 
and the future of the state itself, will be 
shortchanged, In addition, as pointed 
out by the National Manpower Commis¬ 
sion, the results will be a serious wastage 
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of manpower. Timidity, tlie claim.s of 
vested interests, the letliargy of the body 
poJiiic—none siioiiicl deter us from this 
sound, maguificeiit goal. 

A University’s Inherent 
Limitations 

A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
President, Ynle University 

Every American college and university 
bears an obligation to do all it can to 
meet the increased demand for higher 
education in the United States. At the 
same time there are inherent in the char¬ 
acter and circumstances of each insti¬ 
tution limits to what each can do, Yale's 
limits are her educational ideals, express¬ 
ing themselves in such forms as our resi¬ 
dential colleges, our small classes and 
high ratio of teachers to students, our 
abundant opportunities for creative 
scholarship in every field of learning, 
and our high standards of excellence for 
both students and faculty. These pre¬ 
clude purely quantitative expansion. If 
we are to expand at all it must be in 
ways consistent with these basic condi¬ 
tions. The cost of any expansion will be 
great; the resources to defray the cost 
are problematical Even on the basis of 
our present size we have had to scrape 
the barrel to provide for the needs of our 
scientists, and we face serious operating 
deficits, Without any expansion we need 
at least one more residential college to 
relieve the serious overcrowding of the 
existing ten. We must find the resources 
to meet all of these costs before we shall 
be in a position to plan with any con¬ 
fidence for further expansion. 

Recently I discussed the problem at 
meetings of the University Council and 
the Corporation. Although no action 
was taken, it was the sense of both meet¬ 
ings that expansion in anything like 
arithmetical ratio to predicted enroll¬ 


ment trends was out of the question, and 
even such moderate expansion as 10 per¬ 
cent (o 12 percent was to be contem¬ 
plated only as a means of increasing llu^ 
effectiveness of our educational ideals 
and after the necessary resources had 
been assured. 

Fortunately there is one thing we can 
do within our present framework. The 
worst educational deficiency imposed 
upon the country by its population trends 
is the shortage of teachers. The worst 
aspect of this shortage so far as the 
demand for higher education is con¬ 
cerned, is the shortage of secondary- 
school teachers and the dccliiie of the 
liberal arts in the national secondary- 
school curriculum. We have already 
taken steps to meet this need in our 
Master of Arts in Teaching program. To 
direct the resources and best efforts of 
our Faculty of Arts and Sciences to this 
program would be to contribute to the 
most urgent educational need of all in 
a manner consistent with our educaftonal 
ideals and traditions and capitalizing 
our strength as an educational institution. 

Private Education iS/iould 
Hold Its Oicn 

HAROLD TAYLOR 
Pre^dcuty Sarah Lawrence College 

WiTAT should the private college do? 
If it meets the financial problem by 
further increases in tuition fees, it isolates 
itself from the main body of American 
students and is in serious danger of iso¬ 
lating itself from the central stream of 
American culture and being regarded as 
the special preserve of a privileged 
group. If the college increases the num¬ 
ber of students without a comparative 
increase in its facilities and in the num¬ 
ber of teachers, it may easily lose the 
integrity of its educational program. If 
it relies on its own efforts in fund-raising 
from alumni, from parents, from business 
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corporations, and from the public, it 
must face the fact that there are limits 
to the amount of time and energy which 
can be exerted annually by its administra¬ 
tive officers and trustees in these matters, 
and limits to the amount of money it 
can reasonably expect to obtain through 
these methods. If it does nothing to 
increase the size of its student body to 
accommodate the increased numbers of 
young men and women who need the 
education it can provide, it loses its 
chance to educate some of the most 
promising and talented students in the 
country, who for financial reasons in 
addition to others, are already being 
pushed toward public institutions. 

This is not to say that public institu¬ 
tions, state teachers colleges, and state 
universities are less likely to provide a 
good education for American youth than 
the private colleges and universities. 
Colleges, whether public or private, vary 
in the value of their educational pro¬ 
grams according to the personal qualities 
of their teachers and the number of 
such teachers available to the students, 
not in accordance with the public or 
private source of their financial support. 
However, the fact is that tax-supported 
institutions now have more money and 
more sources of money in the future— 
for buildings as well as for salaries— 
than tlie private colleges. It would be 
a national tragedy if, in the solution of 
the economic problems of higher edu¬ 
cation in the United States, the private 
institutions were deprived of their oppor¬ 
tunity to educate the wide cross section 
of the American youth they are ready to 
serve, 

Erpansioii Seems Unwarranted 

EVERETT N. CASE 
PreMent, Colgate UniversHij 

Statistical projections warn us that 
the student population of our colleges 


and universities may well be doubled 
over the next fifteen or twenty years. 
State universities and a few of the larger 
private universities are already taking 
steps to expand their facilities in anticipa¬ 
tion of this increased demand. Generally 
speaking, the independent colleges of 
Colgate s type are disposed to resist this 
pressure to expand. On the one hand^ 
we have no ambition to become larger! 
and such additional resources as most of ! 
us can command should, we feel, he put 
to work to improve the quality of“'6ur 
present facilities and faculties, More¬ 
over, we doubt the virtue of an educa¬ 
tional system in which not only are the 
larger institutions constantly expanding, 
but also the smaller instihitions are con¬ 
stantly becoming larger. We prefer the 
present diversity in size and organization 
and believe there is an important place 
for the independent college with a highly 
selective faculty and student body, con¬ 
centrating on a qualitative rather than 
a quantitative output 
All of these considerations make sense, 
as I see it, when applied to Colgate. 
Already we have explored some of the 
financial and other implications of (1) 
returning to our prewar enrollment of 
1,000 students and (2) making provision 
for a corresponding additional increase 
in our present size. This exploration has 
made it clear that either move would 
entail problems, both financial and edu¬ 
cational, which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to meet satisfactorily, 
For these and other reasons, it is my cOTPJ# 
sidered judgment that we should con-|| 
Hnue to plan for a college of approxUm 
matehj out present size and character, 
and that as new funds are secured 
continue to be applied to the further 
improvement of our educational, athletic, 
and residential facilities, and to the 
further strengthening of our faculty 
through more adequate salaiy scales and 
otherwise. 
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The only argument in favor of expam 
siOTi which I find difficult to dismiss is 
that If the policy advocated above is 
generally adopted by tlie smaller inde¬ 
pendent colleges, it will seriously upset 
the present balance in the numbers of 
students attending privately endowed 
and tax-supported institutions; a drastic 
reduction in this percentage would, it is 
argued, substantially reduce the influence 
and competitive strength of the private 
institutions. 

Expansion h Inevitable 

Thk Veuy Reverend R, Y, Kayanagii 

Presidenty Carroll College, Montana 

So FAR we have been talking about 
Carroll College as we have known it, 
specially as we have known it within 
the past ten years. Building programs 
look to a future. If nothing could be 
soberly forecast about the future, great 
hotels would be built in the middle of 
the Sahara and corral space would be 
surveyed for on 42nd and Broadway. 
But we have the educational leaders of 
the entire country in agreement upon the 
proposition that college enrollments will 
be doubled by 1964. Colleges and uni¬ 
versities, Catholic and secular, are al¬ 
ready embarked on building programs 
to take care of the enlarged enrollment. 
Without exception, our neighbors have 
already built, are building, or plan soon 
to build. If we are to meet the needs 
of the Catholic students of our area, we 
must build soon to accommodate in 1964 
twice the number of full-time students 
we now have. 

Education Must Be Worth 
the Charge 

ALBERT CHARLES JACOBS 

President, Trinity College, Connecticut 

Trinii’Y is not unmindful of the in¬ 
creasingly heavy demands that will soon 


be made upon institutions of higher 
learning due to larger mmibers of qiuali- 
fled persons of college age. Nor is it 
unmindful of the urgout necessity of 
meeting this demand and of providing 
adequate educational opportunities for 
those capable of benefiting thereliy. At 
the same time the college recognizes 
that one of the bulwarks of our country 
has been the fact that its two types of 
education—independent and tax-sup- 
ported—have from its earliest days stood 
side by side, each providing the educa¬ 
tion for which it is uniquely equipped, 
each complementing the other. A col¬ 
lege such as Trinity cannot and must not 
attempt to perform many of the func¬ 
tions so well executed by the large tax- 
supported institutions. The college fur¬ 
ther recognizes that it must, as an inde¬ 
pendent, non-tax-supported institution, 
provide an education fully justifying the 
charges that must be made therefor. 

In our opinion we will render the most 
effective service by remaining at our 
present size and by strengthening the 
fundamental training iu the liberal axis 
which we seek to give. It is our belief 
that the need for such education in 
small institutions dedicated to the maxi¬ 
mum development of the individual stu¬ 
dent is greater than ever. 

More Teachers Must Be Trained 

WINIFRED E, BAIN 
President, Wheelock College 

Wheelock College will be called 
upon, in the future, to assume a larger 
role than ever in the education of 
teachers. Unless it is prepared to meet 
the demands of the time, it will die or 
be swallowed up in the tide of new 
developments and new institutions and 
thus fail in its mission of service. The 
critical shortage of teachers now con¬ 
stitutes a threat to our American way 
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of life. It is estimated that by 1960 
theie will be six. million more clnldven 
in the schools than at present Thou¬ 
sands move new teachers will be needed 
than are now being prepared in the 
colleges. As I see it, the education of 
teachers, which formerly failed to cap¬ 
ture the imagination of people as wortliy 
of their support, will be a top concern 
in America for many years to come. 
There must be more teachers and there 
must be no relaxation of standards. 
There must be more good teachers. It 
is just good sense to foster the welfare 
of teachers and schools. Not only is it 
humanitarian, it is good economy. 
Schools cost less per capita than institu¬ 
tions of correction. There is a direct and 
positive relationship between good 
schools and the prevention of physical 
disease, mental illness, delinquency and 
crime. 

The increased child population is now 
showing up in secondaiy schools and 
soon will crowd the colleges. By 1965 
it is estimated that the college popula¬ 
tion will be 50 percent larger than it 
was ill 1953 and by 1970 tliere will be 
a 70 percent increase. This will tend to 
relieve the teacher shortage only if 
young people are attracted to the teach¬ 
ing profession and colleges offering edu¬ 
cation for teachers are prepared to in¬ 
crease their enrollments and enhance 
their offerings. 

i4n Opportunity for Improvement 

CONWAY BOATMAN 
rvesklenty Vixinn Callegf^^ Kentiichj 

Union- College wliich now has its 
largest enrollment in history, namely 
over 600, is undertaking a few specific 
tilings regarding increased enrollment 
in the future. First,, we have just this 
fall occupied our new married student 
housing unit and, beginning this sum¬ 


mer, we plan to build a large extension 
to our men's ball, which will double our 
housing capacity for men students, 
There is also under way a plan to 
tighten up admission requirements in 
order to improve student quality, We 
definitely plan to eliminate the undesir¬ 
able or incapable students. There is 
also in the plan an increase of 350 per 
year for cost of room and board. We 
are also raising faculty salaries and have 
a plan under way to improve the quality 
of instruction through better-paid fac¬ 
ulty and better selection of new per¬ 
sonnel. In other words, we are deter¬ 
mined here at Union College that a 
crowded enrollment is not going to lower 
the quality of educational services to 
our students, We will likely have to 
place a. ceiling on enrollment; this is 
now being considered. Our thinking is 
in the direction of using the trend 
towards large numbers for improving the 
quality of higher education. This will 
be done through selection of students, 
some increase in the cost to students, a 
better-paid faculty and better faculty 
personnel by means of larger income for 
our operation. 

Expansion Is Planned 

HENRY T. MOORE 

President, Skidmore Coliege 

It is inevitable that we shall have to 
make our enrollment policies as elastic as 
we dare. Even last September our 
entering freshman class suddenly took 
an unexpected jump of 10 percent, and 
the lengthening application lists of quali¬ 
fied students show quite plainly that 
increase is the order of the day. The 
adjustments ^vh^ch we are able to make 
to this for the next two or three years 
will be strictly of an emergency order, 
but thereafter we shall be faced with 
the dear necessity of a larger aiidito- 
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rium, a new science building, and some 
dormitory expansion, 

No Plans for Enlarging the 
Educational Plant 

BLAiOi: R, VAN LEER 
Vrcfiklent, Georgia Institute of TechnoJogtj 

As far as Georgia Institute of Tech¬ 
nology is concerned, we have no plans 
for enlarging our educational plant to 
talce care of more than 4,500 under¬ 
graduate full-time day students and 500 
graduate students. 

We are rapidly approaching this num¬ 
ber, and \VG shall more or less maintain 
it in two ways: first, by increasing our 
entrance requirements, and second, by 
restricting the number of out-of-stato 
students we admit 

Expansion Under Way 

HAROLD P, RODES 
President, Bradley UnioersHtj 

As reported in a recent issue of Time 
magazine, Bradley University anticipates 
an increase in enrollment from 2,500 to 
3,500 full-time students by 1965, A sur¬ 
vey just completed by our director of 
plant operations indicates that with the 
completion in September 1955 of the 
new engineering building on the Bradley 
campus we shall be able to accommo¬ 
date very comfortably as many as 3,500 
full-time students, insofar as classrooms 
and laboratories are concerned. How¬ 
ever, in order to provide adequate living 
accommodations for such an increase 
Bradley will need additional dormitory 
and dining facilities. Plans are now being 
made to obtain funds for this purpose 
so tliat Bradley University can accommo- 
date its share of the anticipated expan¬ 
sion of American highei* education. 


The Advanlages 0 / Ciirrenl Size 

CARTER DAVIDSON 

President, Union College, New VorJt 

Tm: annua! meeting of the American 
Council on Education last fall [1954] 
in Chicago has as its theme “Preparing 
to meet the rising tide of students."* 
American colleges are being alerted to 
their responsibility. Tlic American As¬ 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars^ after 
a careful study of the actual numbers 
of children horn in each year, assures us 
that in 1960 there will be 16 percent 
more young people in the “college-age 
bracked (18 through 21) than there are 
in 1954; in 1965 this risers to 46 percent, 
and in 1970 to 70 percent The mstribu- 
tion of these increases is very uneven: 
California will be up 230 percent by 
1970, Massachusetts 152 percent, Florida 
150 percent, and Oklahoma only 15 per¬ 
cent. New York comes close to the 
national average—65 percent Tlie story 
in New York is that bach in 1939 there 
were 890,328 college-age youth in the 
state, but the birth rate dropped so 
sharply during the depression years that 
now, in 1954 we are at a low point of 
698,532; by 1960 New York will be 
back to 792,809; by 1965 to 1,014,6^10; by 
1970 to 1,179,573. It is also likely that 
the percentage of high school graduates 
desiring to go on to college will continue 
to rise, as it has for the past fifty years. 

How docs American higher education 
plan to meet this growing demand? 
Will the mammoth universities grow 
even larger, will the smaller colleges 
expand into universities, or will there 
be more colleges established? The State 
of New York, through tlie Board of 
Regents, has already begun to sun'ey 
the present capacities and future plans 
of its colleges and universities. Union 
has been asked to state the Tnaximum 
enrollment it desires to educate in 1955, 
1960, 1965, and 1970. Our board of 
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trustees and faculty have discussed the 
matter informally and formally, and have 
arrived at the figure of 1,200 students 
as the maximum we desire. It is true 
that in 1948-50 we were well over 1,500, 
and we survived; but students and fac¬ 
ulty alike during that period felt that 
the college lost some of the features of 
a *‘small college.” With 1,200 we can 
still know our students as persons, and 
the students can know the faculty. This 
number also permits some growth in 
new programs such as mechanical engh 
neering, fine arts, and the five-year com¬ 
bination of arts and engineering, and 
guarantees that the senior classes in all 
oiir major curricula will be large enough 
to justify the teaching staff. The work 
which has been done by Dr. John Gird- 
ner, counselor to students, during his 
first year in this new post, proves tha^t 
by carefully selecting our entering fresh¬ 
men and by gviiding them sympathe¬ 
tically through the rapids of their first 
two years, we can expect to reduce at¬ 
trition due to scholastic failure to a low 
percentage. The class of 1957 carried 
through to their sophomore year with 
the lowest attrition rate in twelve years. 
Therefore our present entering classes 
of 300 students should result in a total 
enrollment of 1,100, We have no plans 
for moving to the 1,200 figure immedi¬ 
ately; it will come only as we find an 
increased number of properly qualified 
high school graduates, and as our facili¬ 
ties on the campus grow. 


A Community College s Obligation 
JOHN F. HINES 

President, American Iniermiional College 

It is the responsibility of the head of 
any institution to chart its future course 
as well as direct an efficient operation 
from day to day, At AIC this is indeed 
a challenge, for (contrary to the scope 


implied in our name) we are essentially 
a community college, providing the 
means for cultural development and the 
acquisition of knowledge by both the 
young and adults of the Greater Spring- 
field area, 

It is obvious that AIC’s future must 
provide for an increased enrollment im¬ 
mediately, Findings made by our ad¬ 
ministrative office indicate that high 
school euioUment is expected to increase 
65 percent in the next ten years; college 
enrollment (now at 30 percent of the 
age group) is expected to increase about 
1 percent per year for a total increase in 
the next ten years of over 66 percent 

The challenge to education indicated 
in such data is critical for AIC. Many 
privately endowed colleges are limiting 
their enrollments by policy decision or 
by raising fees. Yet the simple fact of 
increased population signals the need for 
training more teachers, more doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, and leaders for 
business and government These are 
AIC's prime interests. In this light it 
becomes AIC's role to provide new faci¬ 
lities, greater in size and modernity, to 
serve the future needs of this community. 

Decisions [/rgently Needed 
P. W. CHRISTIAN 

President, Emmaiuiel Misslonory College 

As has been pointed out in my last 
three annual reports to the board of 
trustees, the predicted increase in col¬ 
lege enrollment in the United States lias 
now become a reality, Not only is this 
true of the nation as a whole; we have 
come face to face with it on our own 
campus. While unexpected factors may 
be injected at any time in this age of 
uncertainty, a series of exhaustive popu- 
lationah social, and educational studies 
indicate that by 1970 there is a good 
possibility that there may be twice as 
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many students in American colleges as 
there are at the present time. To make 
this statement even more meaningful to 
us, these same studies conclude that for 
every 100 students in colleges today in 
Michigan there will probably be 197 
within fifteen years, in Indiana there will 
be 189, in Illinois there will be 176, and 
in Wisconsin there will be 165, Weigh- 
ing this information scientifically, there 
is the possibility that in 1970 Emmanuel 
Missionary College could have 181 appli¬ 
cants for every 100 students in attend¬ 
ance today. That would mean speci¬ 
fically a potential enrollment of nearly 
1,600 students. While we may not desire 
to grow to that si5:e, and we may not 
have the resources to accommodate so 
many students, we doubtless will have 
a much larger student body than we 
visualize today, 

We are thrilled as we think of the 
possibility of ministering to the intellec¬ 
tual, spiritual, and social needs of such 
a large group of our youth, but the 
prospect before us is not without its 
ominous aspect. Public colleges and 
universities are embarking on extensive 
building programs, activities to attract 
competent faculty personnel, curriculum 
revision studies, and student recruitment 
campaigns. Private colleges are asking 
themselves soul-searching questions, such 
as: *'What percentage of the anticipated 
increase in college students should we 
attempt to accommodate? Will we be 
able to finance the construction of addi¬ 
tional buildings which will be required? 
Will we be able to attract the additional 
faculty personnel which must be ob¬ 
tained? To what extent will curricular 
revision and enrichment be necessary?'* 
Emmanuel Missionary College must join 
the other colleges of our nation in 
answering these questions in the light 
of our own educational philosophy, ma¬ 
terial resources, and potential personnel 
The choice is ours to make. 

Fortunately, the increased enrollment 
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trend will come upon us graduallv rallan- 
than he thrust upon us suddenlv i\m] 
without warning. Again this year 1 most 
earnestly urge our hoard of trustees 
and our constilueucy to recogni/c these 
problems without delay and to reach 
decisions which will make it possible for 
every Seventh-day Adventist young per¬ 
son who desires a higher education to 
receive it in an Adventist college. 

iStudfcnts Demand Value 

D. M. NELSON 

Fresident, Mississippi CoUc^c 

If Mississipiu Cou.fce is to continiuj 
to got its share of these fine young people 
who are the liope of the world, it will 
have to be unusually strong and iihle 
to meet their needs. There must be 
value and variety in what is offered; 
people are not as easily deceived in this 
education business as they once were. 
The day is gone when you can purchase 
a piece of vacant property, do some 
neccssarv repairs, secure a faculty fro?n 
the neer-clo-wells wlio are out of em¬ 
ployment and call it a college and fill 
its halls with students. The graveyard 
of colleges is populated with such in¬ 
stitutions that once bore the name but 
were bereft of the essentials of survival. 
As long as Mississippi College is true 
to its Christian mission and maintains 
a strong faculty with a rich and varied 
curriculum with adequate physical fa¬ 
cilities and the necessary equipment for 
operating a good college and with a 
healthy financial structure, maintaining 
a wholesome respect for financial and 
moral integrity in all its dealings, it will 
continue to be embarrassed by its svic- 
cess as it is today. If you operate a 
good college over a period of years, it is 
certain to become known. 

An increasing attendance intensifies 
and multiplies our needs. Foremost 
among these is additional funds for cur- 
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i^ent operation, In order to meet com¬ 
petition and stay in the education busi¬ 
ness, it is necessary for the college and 
the denomination [Baptist] to provide 
about one-half of the cost of instruction. 
The cooperative program last convention 
year provided about one-fifth of the 
amount required for operating expenses, 
income from endowment and auxiliary 
enterprises an equal amount. With an 
increased enrollment for the present ses¬ 
sion this amount should be increased 
in order to keep the instructional cost 
per student within the reach of our 
college young people of moderate means. 
This ought to be so, and it has to be so 
to survive the competition of a great 
system of public junior and senior col¬ 
leges. Our serious-minded youth want 
to attend our own institutions if they 
can get what they need and for a price 
within their ability to pay, 

Where Is the Golden Mean? 

HAROLD W. DODDS 
President, Princeton University 

For Princeton, even a small fractional 
increase in enrollment would call for sub¬ 
stantial expenditures in new buildings 
alone, Our present dormitories, dining 
halls, laboratories, and classrooms would 
have to be expanded if serious impair¬ 
ment of our program, by reason of in¬ 
adequate plant alone, were to be avoided, 
Proportional additions to faculty and 
staff would be necessary as well, and 
they would be difficult to secure in view 
of the quality we require for our highly 
individualized and costly methods of in¬ 
struction. Since tuition and other fees 
pay only about half the direct cost of 
education, the fees of the added students 
would not cover the new instructional 
expenses even after the most rigorous 
economies in personnel and methods. 

However serious the question of pro¬ 


curing new funds to meet higher enrol U 
ments at Princeton might be, and it 
would be grave indeed, a deeper ques¬ 
tion concerns the quality of the educa¬ 
tion we strive to provide and particularly 
the relation of that quality to size, and 
the significance of quality in the educa¬ 
tional system of our democracyi 

Princetons ambition has been con¬ 
stantly to grow Intensively rather than 
extensively. Her philosophy has been 
that her present size represents the op¬ 
timum for the best implementation of 
the program which she has developed 
over the years. We believe that we have 
achieved certain real values by remain¬ 
ing relatively small. The question natu¬ 
rally arises whether they will not be 
diminished, if increased numbers have 
to be accommodated. 

At this point, a word regarding pre¬ 
vailing American attitudes towards 
higlier education is pertinent. Our na¬ 
tional system of colleges and universities 
for the many, on popular democratic 
lines, is unique among the nations of the 
world, but its development has been at 
the price of a lower average in quality 
in comparison with the universities of 
other nations in which attendance at a 
university is in general open only to the 
more gifted few. I do not suggest that 
the American system has not been a good 
one for us, and I refuse to judge it by 
the traditional standards of other coun¬ 
tries. But this is not to deny the duty to 
provide an excellent education—the best 
attainable—for the more gifted, even if 
it be beyond the grasp or desires of a 
good many. Indeed, the provision of 
such an education is an essential element 
of Americas wide spectrum of colleges 
and universities of all sorts and varying 
standards and conditions. To make any 
differentiation in education in accord¬ 
ance with the aptitudes and personalities 
of individuals seems to some to be un- 
American and undemocratic. It is, in 
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fact, just the opposite, Indeed the wide 
availability of higher education in the 
United States imposes upon society a 
particular and unavoidable obligation to 
maintain centers of superior quality in 
ail age so generally comniittecl to quan¬ 
tity and bigness in so many fields. 

It is to be expected that the social 
pressures on each institution—^puhlic or 
private—to expand to accommodate its 
coiTosponding proportion of the new 
flood of students will be great. To re¬ 
solve them wisely and effectively, one 
must satisfy one's self and others that 
the size which any given institution de¬ 
cides upon is the optimum size for tliat 
institution; that it is the size which best 
expresses its own genius and to which 
its available resources can best be di¬ 
rected in the public interest, Tliose who 
believe tliat it is essential to their fullest 
possible contribution to our democracy 
that they remain at then* present size, 
or even substantially so, will have to 
make a clear case for themselves, one 
that the thoughtful public will accept 
as valid. 

The pressure on each institution to 
enlarge in order to accommodate its 
mathematical fraction of young people 
desiring to go to college will, I repeat, 
be very great. Hut it is the function and 
the duty of the privately sustained insti¬ 
tution to resist pressures and trends when 
it believes it should. Its obligation in 
this respect differs in a clear and distinct 
way from that of a tax-sustained uni¬ 
versity. While the public institution 
owes primary attention to the needs of 
the public, as politically determined, the 
private university or college has as its 
primary obligation educational leader¬ 
ship as it itself defines it, remembering 
always, of course, that it exists to ad¬ 
vance the public welfare, and that in the 
last analysis its claim to produce excel¬ 
lence will be semtinized and judged by 
the public, The private college or uni- 
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versity is accountable to the public as 
is the tax-supported one, but in a dif¬ 
ferent manner and under dilferent tests 
and procedures. 

The pressure to which I have referred 
is pervasive. It is not confined to circles 
outside the field of education, but finds 
equal expre.ssioii among men and women 
who are devoting their lives to teaching. 
Few are asking seriously today whether 
there are too many formally in attend¬ 
ance at our colleges who are not truly 
profiting by the experience. Tliere are 
few signs, as yet as least, that the solu¬ 
tion of the national college attendance 
proidem will be sought in the area of 
higher standards and more rigorous .selec¬ 
tion of tliose who go to college. 

Wliatever may be ones opinion a.s to 
what Princeton s course should lie, each 
one of us should be acutely aware of the 
atmosphere in which this major national 
question is already enveloped, and the 
weighty arguments on both sides. 

In anticipation of these critical de¬ 
cisions ahead of us, we are heginning 
now a thorough self-examination in order 
that we may have foundations of solid 
fact and not liypotheses alone, upon 
which to base our ultimate decision, We 
intend to examine closely the efficiency 
of our use of our plant, including class 
and laboratory space, dormitory housing, 
use of dining halls, the library, and other 
facilities. We will analyze our schedul¬ 
ing procedures and our curriculum. We 
shall weigh the costs of expanding to 
accommodate a larger enrollment versus 
the intensive uses to whieli tlie same or 
similar funds might be devmted. It seems 
obvious that extensive growth would 
retard intensive development under the 
prevailing circumstances of financial sup¬ 
port; and our present resources are still 
far short of what are needed to match 
the inflation of the past decade and a 
half. We will seek a solid answer to the 
question: Is the Princeton of 1954-55 at 
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optimum size for the type of education 
we offer to students? 

Along with the problems of physical 
expansion, the relationship of size to 
quality, and the expected pressures, 
there is an even more inrportant point for 
consideration. Princeton must consider 
carefully its obligation to the nation. 
For more than two centuries, she has 
acted willingly and eagerly in the serv¬ 
ice of the country, We are fully mindful 
of this responsibility to the present and 
to the future. 

The problems before us revolve around 
the central question of this obligation. 
Will Princeton meet it best by insisting 
upon remaining small and stressing high 
quality in education? Will she meet it 
by expanding to accommodate a more 
sizable number of students and running 


the real risk of a deteriorating educa¬ 
tional performance? If the latter is 
nevertheless the proper course, how can 
she obtain the sizable amounts of money 
which will be required? If the former 
is the proper course, how can we justify 
the exclusion of many qualified students 
who may seek the kind of educational 
experience we offer? Or is there a 
proper middle position somewhere be¬ 
tween the wide alternatives? 

These are the issues confronting 
Princeton and like-minded colleges and 
universities. The trustees, the faculty, 
and the administration will examine them 
in the light of Our traditional beliefs and 
ambitions for excellence, to the end that 
Princeton University may arrive at a 
policy which will not only preserve but 
enhance the values which she serves. 



California Studies Its Needs and Resources 
in Higher Education 

T. C. HOLY, T. R. McCONNELL, and II. H. SEMANS 


I N 1954 the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation issued a pamphlet marked 
URGENT in large type and entitled 
A Call for Action To Meet the Impend¬ 
ing Increase in College and Vniversity 
Enrollment, Since that time several 
states have been engaged in compre¬ 
hensive studies of future college and 
university enrollments and the facilities 
that will have to be provided to meet 
ihein» California, one of the states in 
which what the Council has called the 
‘"rising tide” of students will be nothing 
less than a flood tide, is now considering 
the report of a comprehensive survey of 
its needs and resources in higher educa¬ 
tion. This survey covered the following 
general problems: 

L Potential enrollment to 1965 in publicly 
supported institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion and in independently controlled col¬ 
leges and universities, together with the 
necessary physical facilities to care for 
the larger student bodies. 

2. The functions and educational programs 
of the public junior colleges, the state 
colleges, the University of California, 
and the independent institutions, with 
particular reference both to diversifica¬ 
tion of educational opportunities and 
di/ferenlinHon of responsibiJily among 
the several groups of institutions. 

3. The government and administration of 
public higher education, with particular 
reference to coordination and economy 
in carrying out an over-all educational 
plan for the state. 

4, Expenditures for various types and levels 
of educational services in the public in¬ 
stitutions and in the private colleges and 
universities which chose to participate 
in the study. 

5. The financial ability of California to sup¬ 


port its governmental activities, includ¬ 
ing public higher education. 

Previous studies of higher 
educaf/on in California 

Concern over coordinated planning for 
higher education in California is found 
as far back as the Jones report’ of 1920. 
This report gave impetus to the then ten- 
year-old junior college movement in 
California, recommended that the two- 
year normal schools become four-year 
teachers colleges, and suggested that a 
study be made of the relationships of 
these two segments of higher education 
to the University of California. Efforts 
toward coordination met with little suc¬ 
cess until 1945, when the State Board of 
Education and the Regents of the Uni¬ 
versity of California each appointed 
three of their members and their chief 
executive officers to a voluntary co¬ 
ordinating agency known as the Liaison 
Committee. 

It was under the auspices of this com¬ 
mittee and by an act of the 1947 legisla¬ 
ture that "a comprehensive survey of 
the system of publicly supported higher 
cdMcalion in California, including the 
junior colleges, the state colleges and the 
University of California” was made. The 
results were published in 1948.^ This 
report presented a plan for the orderly 
development of the public junior col- 

* Eeport of the Special Lcgislalive Cojnmitiee 
on Education (Sacramento; California State 
Printing Office, 1920). 

^Report of a Survey of the tiecds of Cali- 
forma in HigJwr Education, submitlcr) to tlie 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the Uni¬ 
versity of California and the State Department 
of Education [Berkeley, California]: Commit¬ 
tee on tlie Conduct of the Study (George D. 
Strayer, c/ininnen, Monroe E. Dcutsch, and 
Aubrey A. Douglass), March 1, 1948, pp. xii 
+ 132. 
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leges, state colleges, and the University 
of California, all of which in 1948 were 
expanding rapidly to meet a flood of 
students, including a large number of 
veterans. The report described in gen¬ 
eral terms the differential functions of 
the junior colleges, state colleges, and 
the university. It also recommended 
that ‘'the type of excellent co-operation 
which has been developed between the 
Regents of the University of California 
and tile State Board of Education should 
be continued and even increased,*'® In 
1951, the legislature made an appropria¬ 
tion to carry out this recommendation, 
and the Joint Staffs of the Liaison Com¬ 
mittee came into being, 

In 1953 the legislature, again faced 
with a number of problems arising in 
considerable part out of the unprece¬ 
dented growth of population in Cali¬ 
fornia and an even greater projeeted 
growth in enrollment for its institutions 
of higher leaniing, authorized a re¬ 
examination of the 1948 report in the 
light of new enrollment potentials, eco¬ 
nomic conditions, needs for trained per¬ 
sonnel in the state, and the like. The 
new plan was, therefore, titled "A Re¬ 
study of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education.”® 

^IhuU p* 119, 

* The Joint Staff at present consists of C, 
Holy, special consultant in higher education, 
Univetsily of Californiaj and Ih H, Scmaiis, 
specialist in higher education, Stale Department 
of Education, 

® The Rcstudy was conducted under the gen¬ 
eral direction of the Joint Staff, The Uestudy 
staff included T. R. McConnell, chief consult¬ 
ant, and special consultants, assisted by special 
advisory committees composed of representa¬ 
tives of public ami private institutions in the 
state. There was also a general advisory com¬ 
mittee to the Restudy whose members were 
drawn from the same groups of cooperating in¬ 
stitutions, 

Tlie report of the Rcstudy, in mimeographed 
form, was submitted to the Liaison Committee 
Iw tile Joint Staff and the Chief Consultant in 
Fcbrnaiy 1955. It will be published in October 
1955. Tlio present summary was prepared by 
the Joint Staff and the Chief Consultant 


£nro//menf increases and 
provisions for them 

Basic to all other problems in higher 
education in California is the vast poten> 
tial increase in college and university 
attendance during the next decade. This 
rising tide is the product of such factors 
as increased birth rate, in-migration, a 
general rise in the standard of living, 
and the demands of a more complex 
economy for a greater number of persons 
with post-high-school education. 

Chart A indicates that the population 
on which California's potential college 
enrollment is based has increased at a 
rate far greater than the national average. 
If the 1933 population for the nation and 
for California is taken as 100, the 1953 
index for the nation is 127, and for Cali¬ 
fornia, 202i Likewise, using 100 for the 
1933 number of births, gives a 1953 
index of 172 for the nation and 39G for 
California. 

Chart B shows the actual and pro¬ 
jected numbers of California high school 
graduates from 1925 to 1965. The 1965 
graduates are already in school and if it 
is assumed that they will progress from 
grade to grade as pupils have in the past, 
the estimate of the number that will be 
graduated from high school can be ac¬ 
cepted with confidence. It is from this 
reservoh of high school graduates that 
the college enrollments are estimated. 
As indicated in the second chart, no 
leveling-off in college potential is now 
in sight, and if California is to cope with 
this growing population, careful and con- 
tinuous planning of its educational pro¬ 
grams and facilities is essential, 

In 1953 there were 135® institutions of 
higher education in California, enrolling 
approximately 148,200 full-time^ stu¬ 
dents. It was estimated that by 1965 

® These iTisUtations are Usted in Ed«c«(io»> 
Direclortj, J952-53: Part 3, Higgler Education 
(WasHnclon: Office of Education, U.S, Dcpait- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1953). 

^ Students taking 12 or niore enredit hours. 
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this number will increase to 325,300, with 
about 57,400 in the eight campuses of 
the University of California, 72,300 in 
the state colleges, 104,500 in the junior 
colleges, and the balance in private col¬ 
leges and universities, if the latter can 
accommodate them,® 

In order to ensure adequate educa¬ 
tional opportunity for these students, the 
Restudy staff made the following six 
recomm enda tions: 

1* Present junior colleges should be 
encouraged to enlarge their facilities and 
active encouragement should be given 
by the Department of Education, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Education, and other ap¬ 
propriate agencies to the establishment 
of new junior colleges in areas not now 
adequately served where there seem to 
be sufficient population and adequate 
resources to justify such institutions. 

In connection with this recommenda¬ 
tion, it was suggested that junior college 
admission requirements remaur the same, 
giving all high school graduates and 
others who can profit by instruction a 
chance for two years of education be¬ 
yond the high school, near their homes, 
at a minimum expense to students, 
parents, and the state, The policy of no 
fees in junior colleges should be con¬ 
tinued. 

2. Present campuses of state colleges 
and tlie University of California should 
be expanded as needed and no new state 
colleges and no new campuses of the 
University of California should be estab¬ 
lished before 1965. In 1960, this recom¬ 
mendation should be re-examined in 
time to establish new institutions or 

* These estimates, made by the Financial Re¬ 
search Section, Division of Budgets and Ac¬ 
counts, Californin State Department of Finance, 
were known to be conservative, TJie Depart¬ 
ment of Finance has recently increased its 
medium estimate of the fall 1901 potential for 
the state colleges from 54,300 to 05,000. 


campuses, if necessary, to care for poten¬ 
tial enrollment after 1965. 

There are seven reasons for this recom¬ 
mendation; (a) Present campuses and 
colleges are now located for the most 
part in areas of high concentration of 
population, (b) According to popula¬ 
tion specialists, California’s population 
will continue to be centered in these 
populous areas, (o) It is more eco¬ 
nomical to expand small institutions into 
larger institutions than to establish new, 
and in most instances, necessarily small 
ones. In 1953 it cost $44,41 per student- 
credit-hour for educational and general 
purposes at Humboldt State College, but 
only $17.69 at San Jose State College. 
Central services and administrative staff 
can be expanded more cheaply than 
they can be duplicated, (d) There are 
many temporary structures at present 
campuses and colleges, In the fall of 
1953, 31,2 percent of the net square feet 
of nonresidential floor space in the state 
colleges and University of California was 
of a temporary character. It seems wise 
to complete these campuses before start¬ 
ing new ones, (e) Junior college educa¬ 
tion will be neglected in some of the 
populous areas of the state if new state 
colleges are created before junior col¬ 
leges are well established and have 
demonstrated their ability to make their 
special contribution to the youth and 
the economy of the area, (f) The Re¬ 
study staff could find no evidence that 
quality of instruction is lower in the 
larger institutions than in the smaller 
ones, (g) In a period of drastic short¬ 
age of qualified teaching staff, it will be 
easier to expand the faculties of present 
institutions under adequate leadership 
than to establish new ones which would 
have to be staffed at all levels. 

3. The University of California and 
the state colleges should emphasize 
upper-division and graduate education, 
This does not mean that these institu- 
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tions should abandon their lower divi¬ 
sions, but simply that with the expansion 
o{ the junior colleges, the universities and 
the four-year colleges can use a larger 
proportion of their facilities for upper- 
division and paduate work. 

Data incluaed in the Hestudy indicate 
that there would be better assurance of 
student success in state colleges if the ad¬ 
mission requirements for freshmen were 
raised to a point indicating reasoiiable 
probability of success in a four-year cur¬ 
riculum. Because of the relatively wide 
availability of junior colleges, this would 
not mean a denial of educational oppor¬ 
tunity for any large number of high 
school graduates. 

4. In order to extend educational op¬ 
portunities to students who cannot at¬ 
tend even a nearby college without some 
financial help, a system of state scholar¬ 
ships should be established with these 
major provisions; 

fl) The grants, which would not exceed 
$600 (average $400 each), would be 
made to legal residents of California 
and would be usable at either public 
or private institutions in the state. 

b) These grants would be made to stu¬ 
dents of exceptional promise, upon 
evidence of merit and need, for one 
year of undergraduate study, Each 
recipient would be eligible to apply 
for a new award for eacli successive 
year (not to exceed four in all) until 
the baccalaureate degree was ob¬ 
tained. 

c) Because of the great shortage of 
teacliers in California, 40 percent of 
the total number of annual awards 
would be made to students preparing 
to teach. 

The 1955 California legislature estab¬ 
lished a state scholarship system along 
somewhat different lines from those 
recommended in the Restudy, The leg¬ 
islation provides for a maximum of 2,560 
scliolarships (when the system is in full 
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operation in 1959-60) of "$600 or an 
amount equal to the tuition or necessary 
fees, or both tuition and fees, for the 
academic year.” None of these awards 
can be used for subsistence, 

5, To provide adequate residential 
facilities for students who cannot com¬ 
mute, residence halls should be provided 
at both the university and the state 
colleges, 

The 1955 legislature approved a bond 
issue of $200,000,000 to finance, in part, 
the state’s building program. This bond 
issue, which must be approved by the 
electorate, includes $60,000,000 for the 
state college building program, which 
includes residences. The regents of the 
university have set aside approximately 
$9,000,000 from reserve funds for in¬ 
vestment in dormitories on (he several 
campuses, 

6. Because the enrollment projections 
for public institutions were based in part 
on the assumption that private institu¬ 
tions will be able to take tbeir share of 
the increased enrollment between now 
and 1965 (which now seems to he too 
much of a load, even with some state 
scholarsliip liclp for students), the De¬ 
partment of Finance should continue 
its college enrollment projections so that 
the legislature may correct unforeseen 
shortages in facilities and provide for 
enrollment increases after 1965. 

The program of higher 
education /n California 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
within the student body of higher edu¬ 
cation today there is enormous variation 
in aptitudes and achievements; in edu¬ 
cational and vocational interests; in atti¬ 
tudes and motives; in social, economic, 
and cultural backgrounds, and in many 
other characteristics. The student body 
of 1965 will certainly be no less varied 
in its characteristics. The needs of so¬ 
ciety are also higlily diversified. If 
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higher education is to meet the varied 
needs of students and also the diverse 
requirements of an increasingly complex 
society, there will have to be correspond¬ 
ing diversity among and within educa¬ 
tional institutions. Consequently, it will 
not be sufficient for California, or any 
other state, for that matter, simply to 
provide enough places for the students 
who will seek college admission in fu¬ 
ture years. It will also have to supply, 
with reasonable economy and efficiency 
(for California’s financial resources are 
not inexhaustible), a wide range of 
educational programs in a comprehen¬ 
sive, state-wide plan of higher education. 
This suggests, first, that there should be 
some differentiation (though admittedly 
a great deal of overlapping) of func¬ 
tions among different types of institu¬ 
tions, particularly the public junior 
colleges, the state colleges, and the 
University of California. 

As indicated earlier, the Strayer com¬ 
mittee report attempted to differentiate 
the vocational functions of the three 
groups of institutions by stating that *Tt 
is the level between the technical train¬ 
ing of the junior college and the profes¬ 
sional and research departments of the 
University towards which the occupa¬ 
tional curricula of the state colleges are 
pointed.” This threefold classification 
of technical, occupational, and profes¬ 
sional, giving a particular meaning to 
the term ‘'occupational,” is, so far as is 
known, specific to the Strayer report. 
Since differentiation of function between 
the three segments of public higher edu¬ 
cation also seemed necessary to the Re¬ 
study staff, it decided to attempt at least 
a rough appraisal of the Strayer com¬ 
mittee principle of differentiation by 
studying its applicability in a variety of 
fields in which the state colleges, the 
University of California, and, in certain 
cases, tlie Junior colleges all offer cur¬ 
ricula. Through the work of special 


consultants and advisory committees, 
this study was conducted in business 
administration, public administration, 
nursing, home economics, teacher edu¬ 
cation, and social work. A comparable 
analysis of engineering had been com¬ 
pleted previously by the Joint Staff of the 
Liaison Committee, and a study of agri¬ 
cultural programs is in process. 

There is insufficient space to sum¬ 
marize here the extent to which the 
three-way distinction of technical, occu¬ 
pational, and professional can be applied 
in the fields listed above. Suffice it to 
say that the Restiidy staff concluded 
that if the terms technical, occupational, 
and professional are interpreted broadly 
enough, they may be used to distinguish 
the purposes and programs of the three 
groups of institutions, although distinc¬ 
tions cannot be made equally sharp in 
all instances, These distinctions will, 
in fact, have to be somewhat different 
in character from one field to another. 
For example, the differentiation may be 
one mainly of degree of emphasis on tlie 
theoretical or the practical, the funda¬ 
mental or the applied, aspects of a vo¬ 
cational field. Programs in agriculture 
range, thus, from the technical curricula 
of the junior colleges, which emphasize 
skills and techniques needed by the agri¬ 
cultural worker; to the four-year curric¬ 
ula of the California State Polytechnic 
College, which stress a combination of 
theory and practice, with considerable 
emphasis still on production processes; 
to the University of California offerings 
which strongly emphasize the scientific 
phases of agriculture. 

In other fields, such as nursing, the 
differentiation may be primarily one of 
level, with certain institutions offering 
two-year technical cv\rricula, others con¬ 
fining their offerings to four-year under¬ 
graduate programs, and the university 
concentrating on graduate and profes¬ 
sional curricula. 
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Responsibility for research is still an¬ 
other basis of differentiatiojii. Research 
is accepted as a primary function of the 
University of California, whereas it is 
incidental in the state colleges. Further¬ 
more, it is agreed that the university 
should stress fundamental research, 
wliile the state colleges should be es¬ 
pecially concerned about carrying out 
their legislative mandate to engage in 
what might be called service research 
for the benefit of civic, industrial, gov¬ 
ernmental and educational agencies in 
their communities. It is to be recog¬ 
nized, of course, that the distinction 
between fundamental and applied re¬ 
search is relative, and that it is often 
impossible sharply to separate the one 
from the other. But it is manifestly 
impossible financially for California to 
support extensive research programs in 
all of its public institutions. 

With such considerations as those out¬ 
lined above in mind, the Restudy staff 
briefly indicated the character of the 
programs that the three groups of in¬ 
stitutions should offer in the vocational 
fields in question at the two-year, four- 
year, five-year, and doctoral levels. (The 
state colleges now offer master s degrees 
for teaching service. The Restudy staff 
proposed that under certain conditions 
they he authorized to offer master s de¬ 
grees in both occupational and liberal 
arts fields,) 

It recommended that at least until 
1965, and also thereafter unless new 
and compelling factors arise that cannot 
now be anticipated, degrees at the doc¬ 
toral level in publicly supported institu¬ 
tions be awarded exclusively by the Uni¬ 
versity of California, 

As already stated, there must be di¬ 
versity among and within institutions. 
With respect to the related problems of 
differentiation and diversity, the Restudy 
staff took the following position: 

An economical state-wide program of 
higher education not only entails a reason¬ 


able division of responsibility among the 
three segments of public higner education 
and as much co-ordination as can be vol¬ 
untarily attained between public and pri¬ 
vate higher institutions, but in the interest 
of economy, ns well as of adequate diver¬ 
sity, it also requires tl:c allocation of special¬ 
ized programs among the members of any 
one group of institutions. 

The allocation of certain specialized cur- 
riculums to selected institutions among the 
state colleges, or to selected campuses of 
the University of California, should be con¬ 
sistent with the differential functions of the 
two types of institutions. Tims each unit 
should conform to the over-all pattern, but 
each part need not be a duplicate of every 
other part. In other words, both the state 
colleges and the University of California 
should be conceived and conducted as sys¬ 
tems rather than loosely related collections 
of autonomous institutions or campuses, 
While junior colleges should be more effec¬ 
tively co-ordinated than they now arc, they 
undoubtedly cannot bo integrated as fully 
as the other two types of institutions be¬ 
cause of their local control and their wide¬ 
spread geographical location. Nevertheless, 
diey should bo careful not to offer costly 
types of special education that are readily 
available in other institutions in the same 
geographic area. 

Within the above framework, the Re¬ 
study staff recommended that during 
the next decade, because of the influx 
of students and the cost of financing 
higher education, the junior colleges 
concentrate tlieir resources on the fol¬ 
lowing purposes i 

1. Technical-vocational education 

2. General education 

3. Lower division pre-transfer education 

4. Adult education of post-liigh-scliool 

grade within the range of instruction 

agreed upon for the junior colleges 

5. Guidance. 

Ten in number, the state colleges form 
a imiquo system of higher education in 
California,'and in fact, in the United 
States. They served for a long time the 
single purpose of training teachers. 
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While the preparation of educational 
workers is still the major responsibility 
of all but two of the state colleges, they 
are not teachers colleges, since their cur¬ 
ricula extend deeply into the liberal 
arts and they offer training in a variety 
of occupational fields. Likewise, while 
they are not strictly liberal arts colleges, 
they offer programs in the liberal arts 
equal or greater in extent than those of 
most liberal arts colleges. They require 
45 units of liberal arts as general educa¬ 
tion for all graduates. They are not like 
the state colleges in some other states, 
since they are not land-grant colleges, 
Yet, within the system, certain colleges 
do offer programs in agriculture, engi¬ 
neering, and other scientific and tech¬ 
nical fields not unlike those offered by 
some land-grant institutions. Neither are 
they universities, since they do not grant 
advanced graduate degrees, engage in 
major research activities, or train for the 
learned professions. They are thus un¬ 
like the traditional pattern of higher 
education followed in some other states, 
They have grown out of a need in a 
large state of diversified interests, rapid 
technical developments, mounting popu¬ 
lation, and ill a state where a major 
university serves the recognized func¬ 
tions of both university and land-grant 
college, 

The state colleges, then, educate for 

1. Teaching service 

2. Responsible citizenship 

3. Occupational competency at the four- 

and five-year level 

4. Community service, 

Unlike universities in many states, the 
University of California has been highly 
selective in its entrance requirements, 
thus enabling it to concentrate its re¬ 
sources on the following functions! 

1. Research directed toward advanc¬ 
ing the understanding of the natural 
world and the interpretation of luiman 


history and of the great creations of 
humane insight and imagination, 

2. Instruction of able young people, 
not merely by transmitting to them es¬ 
tablished knowledge and skills, but by 
helping them to experience with their 
teachers the actual processes of develop¬ 
ing and testing new hypotheses and 
fresh interpretations in many fields. 

3. Training for professional careers— 
a training not merely routine but 
grounded in understanding of relevant 
sciences and literature and enlightened 
by some experience of the methods by 
which the boundaries of knowledge are 
extended—^and research in the profes¬ 
sions. 

4. Various sorts of highly specialized 
public service. 

The Restiidy stressed the importance 
of maintaming strong, independent col¬ 
leges and universities. It emphasized, 
among others, the following facts and 
considerations: 

In spite of the rapid development of 
publicly supported universities and col¬ 
leges in the United States during the 
first half of the present century, privately 
supported and controlled colleges and 
universities in 1950 enrolled nearly half 
of the students in all institutions of 
higher education. Of some 1,500 insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning, about 500 are 
publicly supported and approximately 
twice that number are privately main¬ 
tained, Thus, there has developed a 
dual system of higher education. Along¬ 
side the state colleges and state universi¬ 
ties stand the great private liberal arts 
colleges and independent universities 
which have grown up with the nation 
and which have played a decisive role 
in the development of a free society. 

The dual system of public and private 
higher education strengthens the tradi¬ 
tion and the practice of intellectual free¬ 
dom in colleges and universities. No 
institution is free from pressures toward 
conformity with the views of influential 
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individuals or powerful groups. But di¬ 
versity of support and control again 
tends to check undesirable domination 
from any source, public or private. 

The programs of private colleges and 
universities are somewhat similar to 
those in the public institutions, but 
higher education in the United States is 
much richer for their service. The 
greatest of them have set high standards 
for public education. By their experi¬ 
ments they have pointed to many im¬ 
portant educational innovations. They 
have made significant contributions to 
scholarship in many fields. Often in 
recent years overshadowed by the size 
of the budgets of state institutions, they 
have nonetheless demonstrated the indis- 
peiisability of excellence in concerns of 
the mind and the spirit, 

For the reasons emphasized above, the 
Restudy urged adequate support of in¬ 
dependent institutions from a variety of 
private sources. It also proposed that 
these institutions be represented in vol¬ 
untary agencies for the coordination 
of higher education in the state, in ways 
indicated at the end of the following 
section. 

Ac/minisfrotion, confrof, and coordJna- 
don of the several segments of 
higher education in California 

The state constitution gives the 
Regents of the University of California 
“full powers of organization and govern¬ 
ment, subject only to such legislative 
control as may be necessary to insure 
compliance witli the terms of the endow¬ 
ments of the University and the security 
of its funds, . . 

The Restiidy staff, fully aware that any 
changes in organization are completely 
within the power of the board of regents 
itself and not the subject of legislative 
direction, commented on the board’s 
effectiveness as a policy-making body, 
the appropriateness of its organization, 
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and the organization and efficiency of 
the iniiversitys state-wide administra¬ 
tion; all these with particular reference 
to the government and administration of 
the far-flung enterprises and campuses 
of the university as an integrated system. 
Pursuant to this appraisal, the Restudy 
staff made recommendations concerning 
the reorganization of the board's com¬ 
mittee structure, the emphasis the board 
should give to matters of educational 
policy, and the further decentralization 
of ad minis trative operations among the 
constituent units of the university sub¬ 
ject to over-all policies and standards 
of operating effectiveness formulated by 
a central administrative staff in conform¬ 
ity with general policies established by 
the regents. The Uestudy emphasized 
the importance of coordination within 
the university system, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication of high-cost 
specialized programs, especially at the 
graduate lev^el, Among the instruments 
of coordination proposed was a univer¬ 
sity-wide representative, unified Aca¬ 
demic Senate charged with deliberation 
and action on matters of state-wide edu¬ 
cational policy and program within the 
appropriate jurisdiction of such an aca¬ 
demic body. 

The Restudy proceeded to appraise 
the effectiveness with which the state 
colleges are conceived, governed, and 
administered as a system. Its appraisal 
led to the conclusion that the state col¬ 
leges cannot be effectively integrated 
into a system under the present arrange¬ 
ment for their government. By statute, 
the ten colleges are governed by the 
State Board of Education, which is also 
responsible for the supervision of ele- 
mentaiy and secondary education, which 
issues and revokes teachers* credentials, 
and which performs other time-demand¬ 
ing duties far too numerous to list here. 
The board’s duties are so extensive that 
in spite of its evident desire to do so. 
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it does not, and the Restudy staff be¬ 
lieved it could not, devote sufficient time 
to the consideration and formulation of 
educational policy for the state colleges 
as a system, and to general approval 
of the programs which should be allo¬ 
cated to the particular institutions. The 
boards executive officer and the central 
administrative head of the state colleges 
is the Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, who is an elected official whose 
duties cover an even wider and more de¬ 
tailed range of responsibility than those 
of the State Board of Education. He ad¬ 
ministers the institutions through the 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education of the State Department of 
Education, which is also responsible for 
carrying out tlie board*s policies on ac¬ 
creditation of all public and private in¬ 
stitutions for teacher education, for issu¬ 
ing 63,000 certification documents a year, 
and for participating in a state-wide 
program of teacher recruitment 

Even more demanding iha 2 i the func¬ 
tions concerned with teacher education 
are the administrative problems of a 
system of ten state colleges that by 1965 
will enroll an estimated 72,400 students, 
15,000 more than are estimated for the 
University of California, which has a 
board of regents and a central admin¬ 
istrative staff devoting full energies to 
policy formation and administration of 
its eight campuses. 

Space does not permit summarizing 
the appraisal of the effectiveness of 
policy-making and administration of the 
state colleges under the present struc¬ 
ture. Suffice it to say here that the 
Restudy staff recommended that a new 
board be created for tlie government of 
the state colleges composed of nine 
members, including the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and eight other 
persons appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. It recom¬ 
mended also that the State College Board 
be authorized to appoint a chief admin¬ 


istrative officer to guide it in the develop¬ 
ment of policies and to take responsi¬ 
bility for their execution, 

So much for coordination within the 
systems themselves. Coordination among 
the three segments of public higher 
education is now attempted through a 
voluntary Liaison Committee composed 
of representatives of tlie State Board of 
Education and the Regents of tire Uni¬ 
versity of California. Convinced that 
this committee had been an effective 
agency, the Restudy recommended that 
the voluntary method of coordination 
be continued, and proposed that a new 
Liaison Comanittee be established to be 
composed of representatives of the State 
Board of Education, which should pro¬ 
vide leadership for public junior colleges 
through a new Bureau of Junior College 
Education; the State College Board; and 
the Regents of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. The staff proposed, further, that 
the legislature appropriate funds to be 
used by the Liaison Committee for a 
professional staff directly responsible to 
it (The two members of the present 
Joint Staff are directly responsible to the 
administrations of the university and the 
state college systems, respectively.) It 
would be the function of the profes¬ 
sional staff to continue to make studies 
of higher education in the state on the 
basis of which the Liaison Committee 
might make recommendations for action 
by the appropriate governing hoards of 
the public institutions. It proposed also 
that the professional staff of the com¬ 
mittee be assisted by a Professional Ad¬ 
visory Committee composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of die junior colleges, the state 
colleges, the University of California, 
and independent institutions. Tile Re- 
study staff also suggested that the presi¬ 
dent of tlie newly organized Association 
of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities should be invited by the 
Liaison Gommitlee to sit with it when 
state-wide educational problems of in- 
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terest to the independent institutions are 
under consideration, 

Present pfi/sicaf plants of Caf/forn/o 
fi/gfier edocat/onaf fnsfifufions, 
and future plant needs 

The heshidy presents the enrollment 
capacities of the present physical plants, 
with estimates of the additional plant 
tliat will be necessary to care for pro¬ 
jected increases in enrollment to 1965 
based upon recommended space utiliza¬ 
tion standards. This part of the report 
is technical in nature, but the following 
points are the main ones: 

1, With the exception of provisions 
for research and related space require¬ 
ments, the same standards of space for 
n full-time-equivalent student and for 
utilization of all teaching facilities were 
recommended for the University of Cali¬ 
fornia and the state colleges. Although 
junior colleges and private institutions 
are each under separate and individual 
governing boards, it is believed that 
these institutions could profitably con¬ 
sider the application of these same stand¬ 
ards to their plants. 

2. The recommended utilization for 
classrooms is 36 hours per week at 67 
percent of capacity; and for teaching 
laboratories, 24 hours per week at 80 
percent of capacity. The utilization 
standards for classrooms that were used 
in the recent development of the five- 
year building program^ of the university 
and the state colleges were 29.25 hours 
and 33.7 hours respectively. However, 
the actual use in the fall of 1953 showed 
a range of 19 to 38 hours per week for 
classrooms in the university; 20 to 38 
hours in the state colleges; 6 to 32 hours 
in the junior colleges; and 7 to 28 hours 
m the private colleges and universitie.s. 
The median number of hours was 24 for 

® Prepared pursuant to provisions of Senate 
Itesolulion No. 15 of the 1954 First Extraor¬ 
dinary Session of the legislature. 
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the university and the state colleges; 20 
for the junior colleges; and 15 for private 
institutions. Median laboratory utiliza¬ 
tion per week for the University of Cali¬ 
fornia was 16.5 hours; for the state col¬ 
leges, 18 hours; for the junior colleges, 
19 hours; and for private institutions, 
9 hours. 

It was emphasized that the proposed 
utilization standards are averages only, 
and cannot be rigidly applied to all in¬ 
structional facilities; that conversion of 
present space would be necessary in 
many instances to make the standards 
adaptable to existing buildings, and that 
in some cases such conversion is impos¬ 
sible or unfeasible; and that it may be 
difficult or impossible to reach the stand¬ 
ards in small institutions. 

8. Provision of a smaller amount of 
floor space per student in the planning 
of new facilities was also recommended. 
In accomplishing this, a better matching 
of room size and class size will be neces¬ 
sary. 

4. Employing the utilization and space 
standards recommended in the report, 
the capacities of the present plants in 
terms of students were calculated both 
for permanent and temporary buildings, 
and these capacities were then sub¬ 
tracted from the estimated enrollments 
in 1960 and 1965 to ascertain the number 
of additional students for whom accom¬ 
modations will be needed. 

5. On the assumption of continuation 
of current educational programs and a 
similar distribution of students among 
subject fields and levels of instruction, 
and based on current building costs, the 
following cost estimates were made: 

State colleges: 


Projecls to be completed by fall 

I960 ..$ 67,410,000 

Additional projects to be com¬ 
pleted by fall 1965 69,030.000 


Totnl to be completed by fall 
1965 ..$130,440,000 
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Univmiitj of Califomidf 
Projects to be completed by ^all 

1960 .$ 26>570,000 

Additional projects to bo com¬ 
pleted by fall 1965. e2»370,000 

Total to be completed by fall 
1965 . $ 88^940,OOP 

6. It should be emphasized that the 
above estimates include only the require¬ 
ments covered by building space stand¬ 
ards related to enrollment. Conse¬ 
quently, expenditures for such puiposes 
as residence halls, medical centers, needs 
of agriculture other than for student in¬ 
struction, new developments in teaching 
and research, and the like, were omitted. 
It should also be emphasized that the 
above estimates make no provision for 
replacement of temporary or unsatis¬ 
factory structures, or the necessary con¬ 
version of some present space into room 
capacities essential in the achievement 
of the recommended utilization stand¬ 
ards, In the fall of 1953 there were 
2,233,371 net square feet of nonresiden- 
tial floor space of a temporary character 
in the state colleges and the University 
of California, which was 3L2 percent of 
the total in all those institutions, 

7r It was recommended that the 
Liaison Committee, in cooperation with 
the junior colleges, state colleges, and the 
University of California, carry on a con¬ 
tinuous study of these space and utiliza¬ 
tion standards and their implications and, 
in the light of the findings, propose 
changes as warranted. 

Ancfi/sfs of expenditures 

The Restudy includes an analysis of 
current expenditures of public junior 
colleges, the state colleges, the University 
of California, and participating inde¬ 
pendent institutions for 1953-54, These 
expenses are summarized under three 
main categories, as follows: 

L Educational and general expense: 
including administration, staff welfare. 


student services, public service and in¬ 
formation, libraries, instruction, research 
(“organized” and “unorganized'" research 
considered separately), and mamtenance 
and operation of the physical plant, 

2. Auxiliary enterprises. 

3. Student aid. 

Percentages of total current expendi¬ 
tures for each of the main categories are 
reported for each of the four groups of 
institutions: the University of California, 
the state colleges, the public junior col¬ 
leges, and the independent colleges and 
universities. 

Unit expenditures for instruction, ex¬ 
pressed in terms of cost per student 
credit hour, were computed for each 
institution, and reported for lower- 
division, upper-division, and graduate 
levels, Certain factors closely related to 
the cost of instruction were analyzed, in¬ 
cluding number of different courses and 
number of semester hours of different 
courses taught, class size, and teaching 
load. 

Since these data are too extensive to 
be reproduced here, the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the full published report, not 
only for the statistical information, but 
also for a discussion of the limitations of 
unit expenditure data and safeguards 
against their injudicious use, The most 
serious of these limitations, of course, is 
that expenditure data do not reflect the 
quality of instruction, research, or serv¬ 
ice. It cannot be too strongly empha¬ 
sized that economy and efficiency in 
education must be interpreted in terms 
of the product, not in terms of me¬ 
chanical standards—if educational qual¬ 
ity is sacrificed, true educational econ¬ 
omy and efficiency will have been de¬ 
creased. Therefore, valid comparisons 
of unit expenditures cannot be made 
from figures alone, but require analysis 
of more basic and relevant factors-— 
depth analysis, so to speak. 
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The ability of California to 
support higher education 

The Restudy analyzed trends in gov¬ 
ernmental support of public higher in¬ 
stitutions in California over the past 
fifteen years and estimated the capacity 
of the state to support the greater costs 
of higher education over the next decade. 

In 1953-54 the total general and edu¬ 
cational income of the university, the 
state colleges, and the junior colleges in 
California from state and local govern¬ 
ments amounted to approximately $115,- 
512,400, a sum representing 0*468 percent 
of income payments to California in¬ 
dividuals in 1953. If the people of Cali¬ 
fornia were to supply the same percent¬ 
age of estimated total Income payments 
to individuals in 1965, they would fur¬ 
nish approximately $189,573,000 for 
higher education at no increase in rela¬ 
tive burden. 

However, the Restudy estimated that, 
to provide for higher education in 1965 
at a level comparable with 1954, approxi¬ 
mately $226,974,000 will be required 
from state and local governments, 

The difference in the estimated amount 
required over the estimated amount 
available with no increase in burden in 
1965 is approximately $37,401,000, Since 
the income estimates used are conserva¬ 
tive, only a very small favorable dif¬ 
ferential for California in productivity 
(which may be expected on the basis of 
historical relationship) would make up 
the difference. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that if need arises, a modest in¬ 
crease in the relative burden would be 
reasonable, Provision by California state 
and local governments of 0.568 percent 
of income payments in 1965, instead of 
0,468 percent as in 1954, would yield 
$230,000,000, an amount somewhat in 
excess of the $226,000,000 required, Also, 
an interstate comparison for 1953, based 
on general expenditures of state higher 


educational institutions as percentage of 
per capita income, showed that 21 other 
states paid a higher percent than did 
California. This relationship of expendi¬ 
ture for higher education to individual 
income payments ranged from .12 per¬ 
cent for Massachusetts to 1,32 percent 
for Utah; the median was ,635 percent, 
California with .67 percent was exceeded 
by Nebraska, Indiana, Alabama, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arizona, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Kansas, Iowa, Minne¬ 
sota, Montana, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
Washington, New Mexico, and Utah. 
The Califoniia figures included some 
$48,000,000 furnished the University of 
California by the Federal Government 
for Los Alamos and the Radiation Lab¬ 
oratory which, if eliminated, would mean 
that 33 states exceeded California in tho 
percent of per capita income devoted to 
higher education. 

Data from the Annurtl Reports of the 
California State Controller indicate that, 
if necessary, a slight increase in the tax 
burden for higher education would be 
reasonable. From 1940 to 1953, state 
tax collections varied from 3.9 percent 
(in 1943) to 5,9 percent (in 1940) of 
total income payments to individuals. In 
1953 the percent was 5,2, n relatively 
lighter tax ''burden * than in 1940. This 
was made possible because population 
growth and expansion of the state's econ¬ 
omy greatly increased the tax base. 
While absolute tax collections have in¬ 
creased enormously, so have the incomes 
of the people who must pay them. 

The Restudy therefore concluded that 
California will be able to support a pro¬ 
gram of public higher education for the 
projected enrollments comparable in 
both scope and quality to that now of¬ 
fered, without unreasonable demands on 
the state’s economy or excessive increase 
in the burden of taxation. 



How Can We Provide Effective Teachers for 
Greatly Increased College Enrollments? 

EARL W. ANDERSON 


T he problem of providing college 
teachers for the future has at least 
five phases, a« indicated by the follow¬ 
ing questions! (1) How many students 
will obtain college education each year 
during the next fifteen years? (2) How 
many teachers in what types oiF institu¬ 
tions and at what levels and areas of con¬ 
centration will be needed to care for the 
higher education demands of these stu¬ 
dents? (3) What kinds of new teachers 
should we seek for our institutions of 
higher education? (4) How can we pro¬ 
vide them? and (5) How can we retain 
them and help them to do effective teach¬ 
ing? Answers to a few of these ques¬ 
tions may be found far in advance of 
possible critical situations; answers to 
others may be clouded so seriously be¬ 
cause of the many variables in the situa¬ 
tion that institutional authorities may 
have to ‘play by ear” in attacking some 
of them. Discussion here will center 
around the five questions listed above, 

1. Approximately how mamj stndenU 
will obtain college education each year 
during the next fifteen years at what in¬ 
stitutions and at what levels and areas 
of concentration? This will depend upon 
birth statistics, tlie demand for college 
education, the facilities made available 
to prospective students, and college selec¬ 
tion, retention, and teaching practices, 
Birth statistics and life expectancy 
tables reveal clearly that the number of 
people of college age will increase stead¬ 
ily and somewhat regularly during the 
next fifteen years, until by 1970 it will be 
about three-fourths larger than that of 
the present—with the increase ranging 
from 15 to 230 percent among the states. 


It will be more than double the present 
number in 10 states. The students who 
will make up that group are already born. 

What proportion of the 18- to 21-year- 
olds will attend college each year dur¬ 
ing the coming 15 years? Tlie Twen¬ 
tieth Centuiy Fund report on Americans 
Needs and Resources states that approxi¬ 
mately 28 percent of the 18- to 21-year- 
olds are now in college; Ronald Thomp¬ 
son estimates this at more than SO per¬ 
cent The, Office of Education reported 
that for the 1951-52 biennium, the stu¬ 
dents who were in college were approxi¬ 
mately 27 percent of the population of 
college age. Of these, 5 percent were 
veterans, some of whom were past col¬ 
lege age. This percent has moved from 
15 to 28 in 14 years. If the same rate of 
increase continues, then by 1970 more 
than 40 percent of the students of college 
age will be in college, doubling the en¬ 
rollment of 1954. If 50 percent of col- 
lege-age persons are in college by 1970, 
as some people predict, college enroll¬ 
ments then will be two and a half times 
that of 1954, 

The number receiving college educa¬ 
tion during each of the next 15 years 
will be influenced by a number of fac¬ 
tors, These will include the extent to 
which college offerings are expanded 
through new institutions, new branches 
of institutions, new programs, and length¬ 
ened curricula. Other influences will be 
scholarship and loan programs, dormi¬ 
tory facilities, tuition and fee charges, ad¬ 
mission, grading, arid retention policies, 
guidance practices, techniques of teach¬ 
ing, and the number of years of attend¬ 
ance required in specialized curricula. 
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Recent statistics show that 37 percent of 
the students entering a selected group of 
universities in 1950 were in 1954 gradu¬ 
ated from the institution entered; in 
1937 it had been 32 percent The de¬ 
mands of business and industry and the 
effect of social pressures for college at¬ 
tendance and graduation may add greatly 
to the number attending and graduating 
from colleges by 1970. Increased require¬ 
ments for teacher certification, for em¬ 
ployment in better-paying positions* and 
for promotion in salary and responsii)ility 
all may prod a surprising number of peo¬ 
ple to attend college who otherwise 
would not attend. 

The suggestion has frequently been 
made that this large increase in the num¬ 
ber of applicants and the limited facili¬ 
ties will give us a good chance to restrict 
public higher education to the more able 
students. I do not believe that the pub¬ 
lic will support such a practice in most 
of our states, or institutions attempting 
it. TJie idea that every high school grad¬ 
uate should have an opportunity to get 
higher education values and should liave 
help in getting them from the public 
institutions is pretty well established in 
most of our states. Some institutions may 
be forced to such restrictions in self- 
defense if money is not available in suffi¬ 
cient amount to care for the throng seek¬ 
ing admission. The general public must 
be reminded that much addition must be 
made to appropriations for higher edu¬ 
cation if all high school graduates who 
apply are to be given opportunities for 
higher education, 

Probably most state-supported institu¬ 
tions will admit all high school gradxiates 
from their states, but failure rates there 
may go up as large enrollments and 
crowded college halls strain the facilities 
and make good teaching difficult. Em¬ 
ployment difficulties of graduates may 
at any time cause teachers to raise the 
failure rate in some professional depart¬ 
ments. Many new junior colleges and 


a few branches of colleges may be set 
up. Probably few new public or private 
institutions will be created because of 
the financial and educational difficulties 
in creating them. Many special purpose 
schools may expand to include more 
general curricula. Removal or reduction 
of segregation in higher education prob¬ 
ably will result in some addition to the 
total number of college students since 
it may provide opportunities nearer home 
for a significant number of persons of 
college age who would not go farther 
away to college. 

It was suggested at a meeting of the 
AinGiican Council on Education in Octo¬ 
ber of 1954 that a substantial proportion 
of college students should be satisfied 
with terminal courses. In most parts of 
the nation few students would accept 
such advice, The creation of one-, two-, 
or three-year colleges was urged. Such 
new institutions, including junior col¬ 
leges, would add materially to the num¬ 
ber of students who would not have 
attended college had the new ones not 
been created. They would take a little 
of the increased pressure off the present 
institutions. 

In meeting the demands for higher 
education facilities after World War 11, 
the nonpublic institutions took their full 
share of tl)e additional load, some to their 
sorrow. They learned quickly that per 
student income from endowment was 
cut in half as the number of students was 
doubled. It is probable that many of 
the private colleges will not and cannot 
expand their facilities greatly to care for 
their proportion of the new students. 
This means that the increased numbers 
will be cared for largely by the state 
institutions, either the present ones or 
new ones. Probably public pressure will 
be strong for the public institutions to 
take caro of all of this load not carried 
by nonpublic institutions. 

2. How many teachers in wJwl types 
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of institutions and at what levels and 
areas of concentration will be needed to 
care for the higher education demands 
of these students? 

The total number of teachers who will 
be needed will be easy to predict in 
general if we assume that the same 
student-teacher ratios as now hold will 
continue, and if we assume that the dis¬ 
tribution of students in the various sub¬ 
ject areas will continue in the present 
pattern, Teachers are not * mterchange- 
able parts” in a college program. Ordi¬ 
narily a surplus of history teachers can¬ 
not be used for needed mathematics 
instruction. The difflciilt problem is that 
of determining just how the demand for 
additional teachers will be distributed 
over the various subjects. Some institu¬ 
tions may control the demand by limit¬ 
ing enrollments in specific majors or 
minors in line with available teachers 
and facilities. 

The distribution of demand in the 
college curricula will be influenced by 
the changes in employment opportu¬ 
nities, changes in the quality of each 
department as contrasted with that of 
similar departments in other colleges 
and as contrasted with the quality of 
other depai'tments in the same institu¬ 
tion. The number of requirements and 
electives in each curriculum definitely 
determines load distribution. Increase 
or decrease in the retention of students 
in different departments at different 
levels mxist be considered. If an institu¬ 
tion does not rigidly restrict enrollments 
in the various departments, it will need 
eveiy bit of available evidence regard¬ 
ing trends each semester from now on 
if it is to meet adequately the needs of 
the students to be enrolled. 

Because the load is closely related to 
general requirements and to require¬ 
ments in specific curricula, now is a 
good time to get curricular patterns set 
up before the deluge comes, Decisions 
as to maximum and minimum class size, 


faculty load, and faculty time that will 
be reserved for research or demanded 
for counseling must be made. They also 
need to be made regarding the use of 
television, of large lecture classes, and of 
teaching assistants. Such questions as 
how much “emergency” stretching of 
class size and total load standards will 
be permitted should be decided now. 
Ways of stemming or of adjusting effec¬ 
tively to the oncoming tide of students 
must be dealt with early if many waste 
motions are to be avoided due to at¬ 
tempts to make such decisions after the 
peak demand reaches the colleges. 

3. What kinds of teachers do we want 
for our colleges? 

Probably we can all agree that we 
need teachers who will be able to in¬ 
fluence students to gain valuable abilities 
and understandings which will thor¬ 
oughly enrich their lives. This enrich¬ 
ment may be through clarifying their 
thinking, through the use of broad basic 
knowledge and through increasing joy 
in appreciation of all aspects of knowl¬ 
edge and understanding, including art, 
music, literature, cultures, people, the 
physical universe, and life itself. We 
want teachers who help students to grow 
and develop in effectiveness in solving 
as many of their problems of full living 
as possible; in growing in satisfactions 
of living as shown by increased ability 
to understand, appreciate, and adjust by 
wise use of knowledge and skills. 

Effectiveness of the teacher should be 
measured entirely by changes in the 
student. The test is not directly in what 
the teacher does or knows or can dem¬ 
onstrate in his field as a scholar, although 
these are important, but in what changes 
take place in the student taught. I be¬ 
lieve that college teachers can be helped 
to stimulate valuable student learning; 
that there are good and bad techniques 
of teaching, differing with individuals; 
and that persons can improve their tech¬ 
niques of teaching through attention to 
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the outcomes desired in the course, to 
methods of presentation of materials, to 
effective relationships with students, to 
methods of evaluation of student prog¬ 
ress, and to inetliods of evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness. These changes 
may come through choice of materials 
assigned to students, through use of ex¬ 
amination results, and through search¬ 
ing attention to the values of all phases 
of tlie relationships behveen the teacher 
and the student which make up the 
activity called teaching. 

It is clearly an important function of 
those employing new teachers to get the 
best possible instructional quality in such 
teachers. Care in selecting only qualified 
teachers will pay great dividends. The 
students should not be exploited by as¬ 
signing to them as teachers persons 
whose chief interest and ability is not 
in the optimum educational growth of 
the student. Research activities should 
stand on their own feet and not lean 
on teaching for support, unless they give 
an equivalent value to the students’ 
learning opportunities. Students should 
have their activities directed only by 
teachers who enjoy teaching, who are 
effective in it, and who have a deep and 
continuous concern for the lives of their 
students. People should not be em¬ 
ployed as teacher.^ who '‘know their 
stuff” but can t teach, who consider time 
taken from their laboratories or their 
writing activities for teaching as time 
wasted, who liavenT time for or interest 
in the problems of their students, or who 
will not give plans for teaching the time 
and effort they deserve. 

One of the very serious problems of 
meeting the need for new teachers in 
the next 15 years is that of employing 
emergency teachers who may be poorly 
qualified and of letting them stay on 
year after year until they ultimately 
“ooze” into permanent positions. Each 
time a young person is employed as a 
teacher, there is a potential commitment 


of the time of thousands of students over 
a period of 30 to 40 years of teaching in 
the institution, and to the expenditure 
of some $100,000 to $250,000 in money 
for his services. Such a potential com¬ 
mitment of student time and of money 
demands extreme care in the selection 
of all new teachers. Teachers ez?iployecl 
as "temporary” in 1960 may, through 
administrative indolence, be droning 
away in classrooms for the next 40 years. 
Many campuses have some such teachers 
who have cut a swath of interference 
with student development in the instruc¬ 
tional field for many, many years. 

Since around 60 percent of all Ph.D.’s 
in this country go into college teaching, 
the graduate schools should face up to 
tlie fact that their chief function is the 
prep«aration of teachers, not just the 
preparation of research workers. Such 
facing-up should at least cause the grad¬ 
uate schools to divide the doctoral candi¬ 
dates into one group which is being 
prepared primarily for teaching and into 
another group which is being prepared 
for research activities. Those accepted 
into the teaching program should meet 
certain standards of human relationships, 
of teaching techniques, and of under¬ 
standing the purpose of higher educa¬ 
tion. Tliese individuals should, as a part 
of their program, demonstrate facility 
in teaching in their fields under the su¬ 
pervision of experts in those areas. In 
my judgment the major focus of this 
preparation for teaching lies in the de¬ 
partment concerned, but there are serv¬ 
ices which wisely can be drawn upon 
from the areas of education, psychology, 
and other departments. Oregon State 
College, Ohio State University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Syracuse, and other 
institutions have made some contribu¬ 
tions in such programs. Recently, it has 
been announced that the Ph.D. in his¬ 
tory at the University of Wisconsin will 
be granted only to candidates who have 
demonstrated recognized skill in teach- 
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ing. I would not go this far in my rec¬ 
ommendations because there are ar¬ 
chivist and other positions available to 
Ph,D. holders in history which do not 
require skill in classroom teaching. I 
would be satisfied if the graduate schools 
would seriously set about to prepare 
individuals for teaching and to graduate 
from the curricula for college teaching 
only those who have demonstrated skill 
in classroom instruction. 

Graduate and undergraduate schools 
can do much in meeting the need for 
teachers if they will search out promis¬ 
ing undergraduates and give them finan¬ 
cial assistance as prospective teachers in 
their preparation for the doctor s degree. 
This assistance could be in the nature 
of scholarships, fellowships, and loans 
to them as intending college teachers. 
Foundations and civic, business, and in¬ 
dustrial groups should finance such 
awards heavily. The Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program will offer fellowships 
to more than 150 potential teachers next 
year. Many of the separate undergrad¬ 
uate colleges could wisely select out¬ 
standing undergraduates, contract with 
them for employment as teachers, and 
furnish them substantial financial assist¬ 
ance in preparation for teaching in those 
colleges, Probably there is a substantial 
number of able prospective college teach¬ 
ers who could thus be encouraged to 
prepare for college instruction. There 
are some difficulties in such a plan. 

A very common way of getting addi¬ 
tional teachers is to take them from other 
collegiate institutions, from elementary 
and secondary schools, or from business 
or industry. The potential supply of 
good teachers from these sources is at 
best small. The colleges must get some 
of their new teachers directly through 
their own efforts, In this respect the 
universities are at a tremendous advan¬ 
tage because they are at the source of 
the supply of doctoral graduates and 
could usually keep most of these grad¬ 


uates. However, the universities have 
a strong obligation to the undergraduate 
colleges and cannot escape from this 
obligation even in times of shortage. 

Business, industry, government, and 
the general citizenry of each state must 
be made to realize that sound education 
at all levels is the very foundation of 
our civilization. Funds should he made 
available to attract capable people into 
teaching, else the qualifications of people 
in all branches of endeavor will deterio¬ 
rate. We cannot long survh^e if teach¬ 
ing is given over to those left after 
business, industry, public service, and 
the professions have taken their pick. 

4. How can we keep good teachers? 

Salaries will weigh heavily in the com¬ 
petition between college teaching and 
other careers, both in the selection and 
in the retention of capable teachers, 
Lack of money is the root of the evil of 
teacher shortage in the public schools; 
similarly it will be the root of the evil 
of teacher shortages in the colleges. The 
problem facing higher education will 
be that of keeping salaries at their pres¬ 
ent relative levels as the need for teach¬ 
ers doubles along with the doubling of 
the need for buildings and building serv¬ 
ices, administrative services, laboratory 
facilities, and library books. With the 
inevitable delay in public institutions 
between increased need and increased 
financial support, this problem will be 
serious. Thus, the colleges may be faced 
witli tremendous need for money in all 
directions, in an environment in which 
competing agencies will far outstrip them 
in salary payments. To reduce this 
risk, we must campaign hard and steadily 
for societal support for the values we 
promote in higher education, We must 
point out that if financial support weak¬ 
ens greatly, virtually every agency of 
society will suffer seriously from the 
impaired outcomes of the educational 
endeavors. The dangers of losing large 
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numbers of faculty members to other 
agencies must be reduced. 

We can keep our teachers effective 
and happy only as we provide satisfying 
conditions of work* Thus, it is especially 
essential that continuous overloading of 
teachers be avoided. We must guard 
against the risk that unsatisfactory emer¬ 
gency conditions become permanent. We 
must steadfastly fight for faculty lime 
for allotted research and for writing. 
We must continuously be alert that fa¬ 
cilities for teaching not be reduced dur¬ 
ing the pressure to take care of more 
students. My hope is that by anticipat¬ 
ing these dangers and by determining 
that tliey shall not be permitted to hap¬ 
pen, we may prevent many of them from 
occurring, The greater the opportunity 
for teachers to secure employment in 


nonteaching activities, the more essential 
it is that the nonfinancial status of teach¬ 
ing be kept attractive. 

I hiU'o attempted to explore sojnc of 
the problems which must be faced 
through action and long-term decision 
if we are to meet the challenge to higher 
education that we are facing jn greatly 
increased enrollments. The crest of the 
wave will not hit us for perhaps 10 
years, but the tide is already rising. 
Time has a way of moving up on us 
rapidly. It takes much time to prepare 
adequately for the demands soon to be 
made upon us. We should be actively at 
it now with all of our courage to be 
ready as rapidly as large numbers of new 
students arrive, in whatever pattern of 
action we agree upon. 



The Liberal Arts College: Some Future Functions 

LOUIS T. BENEZET 


T he theme of this conference is “Pre¬ 
paring To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students.” Our discussion thus would 
appear to assume the future of swelling 
enrollments in colleges of all types. Our 
assignment is to consider what this phe¬ 
nomenon may do to the character of 
our institutions and their programs; and 
to begin planning ahead of time so that 
those changes can be directed into help" 
fill channels, rather than allowed to in¬ 
undate the college landscape and mess 
up things in general. 

Since the liberal arts college is still 
the most numerous kind of American 
higher education institution (over 700), 
what happens to it will be taken by 
many to characterize the total picture, 
Yet judging by the American Councirs 
annual meeting of 1953, liberal arts edu¬ 
cators themselves are not agreed as to 
what will or should happen to this model 
type of American college, when the num¬ 
bers of potential entrants begin to rise 
by from 20 to 100 percent* Our discus¬ 
sion then took into consideration two 
contrary theses: (1) the liberal arts col¬ 
leges should seize this opportunity to 
become increasingly selective, keeping 
their size unchanged hut their quality, 
ill terms of intellectual aptitude, steadily 
higher; or (2) the liberal arts colleges 
should move with the tide, and seek by 
diversification and versatility of program 
to provide a satisfactory education for 
the increased numbers, The implica¬ 
tions of the first plan were that diversity 
and stratification of program should be 
a matter of different kinds and locations 
of colleges. The implications of the 
second were that this multiplicity should 


become characteristic of each liberal arts 
college itself, at least to a degree. 

Our discussion of function thus might 
become stalled at this point Gamma 
College is a liberal arts school for 1,200 
students. Ten years hence will Gamma 
College still have 1,200 students, but 
1,200 with a scholastic aptitude averag¬ 
ing 15 or 20 percent higher than in 
1954; or will Gamma College in 1964 
have 1,800 students, of pretty much the 
same type and scholastic ability as the 
present 1,200? 

My own belief is that to try to decide 
this answer now in a way that will last 
is to grant college administrators divine 
powers tliey do not possess. T. S. Eliot 
writes of deluded man^ who thinks he 
can “turn the wheel on which lie turns,'' 
The prediction here offered is that a few 
colleges will grow little, but that most 
will grow much, as they have grown 
steadily since the nineteenth-century 
beginnings of the steady growth in num¬ 
bers seeking to go to college. A quarter- 
million students at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury has led to nearly two and a half 
million today; and the forces of expan¬ 
sion are stronger now rather than weaker. 
Those colleges which decide to stay 
nearly the same size and succeed in this 
will in the main be those which even 
now limit entering classes to a fraction 
of those who apply; typically the highly 
endowed colleges with relatively high 
affluence and prestige. Even those col¬ 
leges I believe will not remain un¬ 
changed, If one can judge by the ex¬ 
perience of the post-World War II era. 
To refuse admission to growing thou¬ 
sands of eligible young people—many of 
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whose parents will represent strong- 
minded and full-throated alumni is a 
more fonnidable task than educational 
theorists may be wont to admit. A sad 
memory comes to mind of a beloved 
dean of freshmen of an Eastern iiien*s 
college, who literally killed himself from 
strain and overwork during the period 
of 1945 to 1947, trying to keep down the 
entering class to a manageable size. (I 
refer to Dean Robert Strong of Dart¬ 
mouth. ) 

As for the great hulk of liberal arts 
colleges, whose prosperity depends upon 
the support and satisfaction of the soci¬ 
ety they exist to serve, it seems to this 
particular observer a dubious academic 
exercise to speak about restricting each 
college into becoming a sort of sanctuary 
for rare game. It simply isn’t going to 
happen, because society won’t let it hap¬ 
pen, Our colleges are going to grow, 
all of them; and we are going to have to 
find ways to take care of tlm nnml>ers 
that press upon us. We shall be able to 
afford to be a little more selective, to be 
sure (and who can be sorry when in those 
current lean years for enrollments, the 
virtual scrapping of academic require¬ 
ments in some centers has been appar¬ 
ent?) But still the numbers of fully qual¬ 
ified liberal arts college students within 
our respective constitftencies will require 
us to expand, If we try to stand against 
it, the tide will roll us over. The liberal 
arts colleges will then very probably be¬ 
come the isolated centers of special serv¬ 
ice to a select and moneyed few; in other 
words, the same thing will happen to 
them that happened to the academy 
and private preparatory school of the 
nineteenth century, when the public 
high school burgeoned upon the Ameri¬ 
can scene, We are aware that publicly 
controlled institutions already enroll 
more than half the college students of 
America; and typically the public insti¬ 
tution is a large, multi-purpose school, 
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whereas tlie private institution tends to 
be a liberal arts college. It seems safe 
to predict furthermore that there will 
be an expansion of junior and commu¬ 
nity colleges. The opportunities these 
will give for certain students to choose 
appropriate practical and semiprofes¬ 
sional courses, instead of going to four- 
year liberal arts colleges, ought to be 
helpful. Nevertheless it still is certain 
to this observer that the liberal arts col¬ 
leges will have to grow. Nor does it 
make much sense to predict instead that 
many new small liberal arts units will 
spring into existence. Some new colleges, 
founded by interested groups, will un¬ 
doubtedly come up. But the public will 
no more support the expense of a great 
proliferation of new small college units 
than it now permits scattered small coun¬ 
try high schools to stand in places where 
a union township school can do the job 
more efficiently. 

The libera] arts colleges, in summary, 
are going to be in the thick of it. If 
they try to stand on the sidelines, they 
will be gradually forgotten, as commu¬ 
nities everywhere expand their public 
school units upward to serve the swell¬ 
ing demands for more and more higher 
education. 

The future then does not seem to por¬ 
tray an inevitable land of milk and honey 
for the liberal arts colleges, They are 
going to have to work their way through. 
The liberal arts colleges are going to be 
on trial as never before in their lustory. 
They are none too secure now. If they 
fail to accept the times that are to come, 
they may be finished, some of them, 
at least. 

The thesis of this paper then is that 
our real challenge of the future is not 
only to find effective ways of al>sorbing 
greater numbers, but to learn to do bet¬ 
ter what the liberal arts college is pecul¬ 
iarly created to do. Our real challenge 
is to dig beneath the platitudes and the 
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catalogue statements of liberal educa' 
tioii, and find stronger and surer ways 
of liberally educating more people. 

A few notable weak spots may be 
pointed out to suggest where we need 
to start strengthening ourselves before 
the rush begins. 

For one things the typical liberal arts 
college today has an attrition figure it 
does not like to advertise. Most aver¬ 
ages I believe i*un between 40 and 60 
percent of entering students who con¬ 
tinue to graduation. Spokesmen for 
more selectivity might claim in this a 
proof of their case; but analysis is not 
comforting to them. Correlations be¬ 
tween scholastic aptitude and college 
achievements are running no higher than 
H- .40. A post-mortem stud^ of 20 
men who failed in the observer s college 
last June revealed only two with rela¬ 
tively low ability scores; the average 
ACE aptitude score was almost exactly 
the average for the whole school. The 
same analysis showed that the real factor 
in 19 out of 20 cases was the failure 
of the boy and the college to get together 
on the purpose of his being in college, 

Moreover we are losing a large per¬ 
centage of our successful students after 
the first two years, usually because of 
their expressed desire for more special¬ 
ized courses, of a type obtainable at uni¬ 
versities and technical schools, Appar¬ 
ently we have not persuaded enough of 
our own students that a liberal arts 
background is good for a start in most 
careers. In fact, there is evidence that 
business and industrial employers have 
more faith in liberal arts than do our 
own students. 

A second and comparable weakness 
is our tendency to judge eligibility for 
college by IQ instead of by evidence of 
motive and drive, The assumption that 
we can weed out by paper and pencil 
tests, much less by the pattern of higlr 
school subjects taken, those students 


decidedly unfit for a liberal arts educa^ 
tion, once again simply does not stand 
up to the facts. A dictum so widely ac¬ 
cepted as to be almost biblical is that 
no student of less than 110 IQ can grad¬ 
uate from an accredited liberal arts col¬ 
lege. It isn't so. There is in our college 
this year a senior man with a B average, 
a recent prize for academic improvement, 
and a place in an honor seminar on gen¬ 
eral education. This student’s aptitude 
scores of three years ago could not have 
admitted him to any four-year college 
of standing. Instead, he was admitted 
on the sti'ength of a line from his prin¬ 
cipal, ‘‘This boy is a slow learner; but 
he always works at 100 percent of his 
capacity.” Now let us admit that a per¬ 
son of 100 IQ will have a tough time in 
liberal arts; but should we rule him out? 
For one thing, we know more and more 
that the IQ is subject to training. I sub¬ 
mit then that another weakness of ours 
is to try to design our present and future 
student bodies according to arbitrary 
measures with low coefficients of validity, 
rather than by taking time to analyze 
each boy or girl on the basis of what he 
seems willing to put out to achieve a 
liberal arts education. I would gladly 
exchange a few dozen of the latter for 
some we have in college today by virtue 
of their paper intellectual promise. 

A third weakness of liberal arts col¬ 
leges today is their shaky faith in the 
strength of their own values, I refer in 
particular to the value of freedom of the 
mind. Of all the jobs of selling to the 
American public, the worst job we have 
done is in this business of academic 
freedom. It has an almost universally 
negative sales appeal to the public, who 
connect it with woolgathering, egghead- 
ism, and now and then subversive intent. 
Our failures to make ourselves clear on 
this point are reminiscent of the Fortune 
survey of big business’ efforts to sell free 
enterprise to the public, a survey entitled 
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"Is Anybody Listening?’* We might say 
the same thing to ourselves on this mat- 
ter of academic freedom. So serious 
has been the failure that we have not 
even explained it to our own students. 
They believe that Mr. McCarthy of Wis¬ 
consin is in general intellectual circles 
held in low regard, mainly because he 
doesn’t act like a gentleman. If the 
record of the mid-fifties shows that the 
congressional head-hunters were at last 
checked and individual freedom sal¬ 
vaged, small credit will go to American 
higher education. Most credit will go 
I believe to a stiff-spined bishop of the 
Methodist church, and to a God-fearing 
Mormon in the U. S, Senate. Student 
grasp of the thing is simply not strong, 
It is interesting that in a Senior Seminar 
on General Education on our campus, 
a senior gave the opinion that private 
colleges, being supported in the main 
by business and businessmen, probably 
should not include subject matter about 
socialism and communism in their cur- 
riculums, I believe he voiced this con¬ 
clusion with a certain amount of kindly 
regret 

Nothing so sadly illustrates our failure 
to sell the liberal ideal to our students 
as the troubles over student academic 
honor. To cheat, to plagiarize, to re¬ 
quire faculty policemen to proctor exams, 
in a college of liberal arts, ought to be 
judged impossible as a contradiction of 
terms; but it is a long way from that 
on most campuses. 

Sample weaknesses like these in our 
structure point to tlie same underlying 
cause. We have not yet adequately 
defined liberal education in meaningful 
terms to our constituencies, nor have we 
yet learned to make it live in the hearts 
and minds of our students. It should 
be so made to live, as a mode of think¬ 
ing, and a way of life. 

No jeremiad is intended in this paper. 
Tile suggestion is made merely that 
whatever values the liberal arts college 
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holds, we can occupy tliese next few 
years before the numl)crs hit us clarify- 
ing our values and learning more about 
how they can be lauglit. And wo can 
progress well along these lines if wc 
are willing to admit that there is place 
in teaching for attention not only to 
content but to structure and method. 

The common as.sumption that aca¬ 
demicians reject method in teaching is 
more folklore than fact, The time spent 
at conventions of historians, physicists, 
economists, etc., on problems of teach¬ 
ing is extensive and growing, What the 
academician does object to is having 
someone else tell him what methods he 
should use and how and when to use 
them. Liberal arts colleges will have 
little trouble encouraging professors to 
consider method in liberal arts teaching, 
so long as esteem for the legitimate con¬ 
tent of their respective fields is held high. 

With such prcamblo it is suggested 
several problems of method ought to 
confront us as we gird for the future; 
and the sooner we can involve a large 
proportion of the faculty in the prob¬ 
lems, the better will be the process and 
the results. Here proposed are a few 
illustrations, 

With larger numbers in view, vve need 
further study on the relations of class 
size to effective teaching. There is a 
long history of research on this, dating 
back to Hudelson, Wrapped up in it 
is the problem of lecture versus discus¬ 
sion, Some interesting data have been 
reported to Bloom, in the Sidney French 
volume, Accent on Teaching,^ 

Second, study is needed on how to 
teach more or less abstract concepts 
to broader ranges of mental ability. We 
have been dependent upon verbal and 
mathematical symbols, which are more 
easily grasped by the top range of stu¬ 
dents, I understand there are now being 
developed iustnictional films on even 

^Now York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 
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such an abstiact subject as symbolic 
logic. 

Third, having passed through and 
emerged from an era of individuah 
centered education, we are commencing 
to learn the value ot group relationships 
in thinking and learning. The phrase 
''group dynamics” still frightens away 
many college teachers; perhaps if we 
could invent a less bristling term, we 
could spread among our faculty some 
of the lessons this movement is offering 
for more effective discussion, seminar, 
and tutorial teaching. 

Though we are several years beyond 
the introduction of item analysis for the 
improvement of subject-matter tests in 
reliability and validity, too many of our 
departments have too little system about 
how to make out an effective examina¬ 
tion. On some campuses departments 
drought to be leaders of tradition have 
been among the most active users of the 
item-pools and other techniques for bet¬ 
ter means of evaluating the products of 
teaching. Yet the professor who sys¬ 
tematically appraises his own tests is 
still in the minority. 

A fourth need is for another but 
broader kind of evaluation. This is 
the student’s evaluation of his total lib¬ 
eral arts experience. We are wrong in 
assuming simply because the shident 
passes his examinations, writes a paper 
here and there and possibly compiles a 
senior project, that he can demonstrate 
what liberal arts has or has not done 
for him. Some think the results are 
and should be intangible. Society has 
not been entirely satisfied with this an¬ 
swer. Would it not be worth while to 
take time in his fourth year to help the 
senior think through some of the intel¬ 
lectual changes that have happened dur¬ 
ing his college course? 

Another frontier, manned on both sides 
by somewhat amiably warring groups, 
is the semantic gap behveen guidance 
and personnel people on one side, and 


college professors on the other. After 
some years of listening to both groups 
I still believe they are looking toward 
a common goal; but there exists a con¬ 
fusion of tongues on both sides, so that 
the administrator sometimes finds him¬ 
self hurriedly drafted for the role of 
interpreter* It has been suggested above 
that professors are not enemies of 
method; by the same token many of our 
best guidance specialists started in cog. 
nate subject fields. Possibly the settling 
of these difficulties will remain a local 
matter; but efforts to get guidance offi¬ 
cers and professors working in closer 
team play is one of the needs of tlie pres¬ 
ent, as we prepare for the future. 

A last area of method vital to the 
liberal arts colleges is vocational place¬ 
ment, If we are to serve on the main 
highway to tomorrow's higher education, 
this will become more and more impor¬ 
tant; in fact often the vagueness of a 
liberal arts background can be offset by 
a sharply focused placement service on 
the campus. So much progress has been 
made in this area that perhaps we only 
need to add, Godspeed, It is a rare lib¬ 
eral arts college today without at least a 
part-time placement officer and a job¬ 
filling service, In their zeal to under¬ 
stand the meaning of liberal arts, the 
public has sometimes assumed that the 
colleges had no interest in preparing 
their students for anything at all useful; 
and the colleges at times have encour¬ 
aged this by the well-worn clich6, "To 
prepare for a life, not a living*'—a state¬ 
ment which to me is not only semanti¬ 
cally meaningless but dangerous in its 
imputation of snobbery. Of course our 
colleges must do both; they always have 
done so and they always will. It seems 
fair to predict then that with rising num¬ 
bers of students the colleges will need 
to expand their placement services not 
only in extent but also in variety of out¬ 
let. 
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What has so far been presented might 
imply our task for the liberal arts college 
of the future is sheer instrumentalism. 
Not so; not only better methods but bet¬ 
ter goals are what we shall need. 

We need the goal of better human 
communication—the word ‘'human” is 
inserted lest it be misinterpreted that we 
are talking about bigger and better TV. 
What is referred to by Mr, Hutchins as 
the Great Conversation and by Mr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch as the Function of 
Discourse is in each instance held to be 
wrapped up with the salvation of mod¬ 
ern man. Yet we are not teaching enough 
discourse to students; we are not giving 
them strong enough stimuli to talk, and 
we are still doing about 90 percent of 
the talking. In this better communica¬ 
tion there surely must be included the 
improvement of foreign language teach¬ 
ing as a tool of cultural understanding. 

Also connected with cultural under¬ 
standing is the goal of teaching a histori¬ 
cal perspective more nearly adequate to 
the atomic age. Certain vocal elements 
in public life today are out-teaching the 
colleges in this historical perspective, 
and in a way some of us would call dis¬ 
astrous. When, for instance, the idea 
is spread that in foreign affairs any kind 
of negotiation is appeasement and hence 
inherently evil, the tradition of inter¬ 
national diplomacy is shattered, We 
need a better historical perspective, to 
help bring up generations who, while 
loving their country, do not approach 
every international problem from the 
postulate that the United States has been 
granted a monopoly from Above on 
righteousness and truth. 

We need a goal for students to learn 
better use of scientific method and sci¬ 
entific thinking, not necessarily as spe¬ 
cialists but as human beings, home¬ 
makers, and citizens. Considerable doubt 
exists among science professors as to 
whether there is such a thing as a gen¬ 
eral education course in science. Yet 
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clepartineiital science courses are bas<>d 
upon certain mathematical and spatial 
concepts which, decry it as you will, 
remain beyond the ken of a certain per¬ 
centage of college students. The suc¬ 
cess in some centers in teaching scien¬ 
tific thinking and appreciation to the 
nonscientist needs to he broadened. 
What Conant and Le Corbeiller have 
done at Harvard, Rogers at Princeton, 
Hildebrand at California, can be done 
elsewhere. 

Last, not for the list but for this paper, 
and I think most important, wc need the 
goal of achieving a democratic Christian 
community—Christian if you please in 
its nonexclusive sense. We need further¬ 
more to approach this goal not by paint- 
ing pastels of some eventual Utopian 
community, but by demonstrating it 
within our college communities them¬ 
selves. To one who came back from 
the summer conference at Denison Uni¬ 
versity on Christian Higher Education, 
humbled by the real challenge of leader¬ 
ship in such a community, it seems im¬ 
perative that we come to firmer grips 
with this business. The aim for a higher 
level of philosophical and religums lit¬ 
eracy in our teachings is part of it, but 
only part. In the colleges themselves 
we can partly win or meanly lose the 
battle, When we create autocracies, 
stiff faculty hierarchies, or at the other 
extreme a helpless welter of conflicting 
committees, teaching democracy on the 
campus becomes well-nigh impossible. 
When we seek to discipline students by 
catch-quizzes and dubiously fair exami¬ 
nations; when we try student offenders 
by kangaroo courts or executive whim; 
or when we permit societies on campus 
to judge their brothers even as the 
Master told us not to judge, then teach¬ 
ing Christianity on the campus ap¬ 
proaches hypocrisy. The achievement 
of a true community among stxulents, 
faculty, administration and staff is a sub¬ 
ject for a conference in itself. 
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This paper lias not tried to take up 
those practical functions which have to 
do witii managing the enterprise itself, 
such as acquiring buildings and equip¬ 
ment, or recniiting and compensating a 
faculty equal to the challenge. We have 
limited ourselves to some of the inner 
functions which the liberal arts college 
in the future may need to embrace, if 
it is to be judged worthy of the trust 
that mounting thousands of students will 
be placing in it. Many thousands have 


so trusted us in the past; yet there seems 
room for question how greatly we have 
fulfilled that trust. Have we managed 
to be a truly different sort of college? 
Have the effects endured? As Auden’s 
hero-climber .said on the summit of the 
mythical peak F-6, is the victory real? 

Perhaps the challenge of sheer quan¬ 
tity of student demand will be our best 
opportunity yet in the liberal arts college 
to consume our dross, and refine our 
gold. 




In AN ATTEMPT to providc a common experience to students, one or more 
each from science, social science, and humanities teachers chosen from several 
related traditional departments of speciali 2 ation are frequently asked to organize 
a broad interdepartmental course. With or without formally stated objectives, 
the result may be simply a course inclusive of what is construed to be the 
essential knowledge in the broad area whidi should be in the possession of 
every generally educated person. Such courses, both by reason of the impor¬ 
tance attached to the material thus selected and by reason of the extensiveness 
of the material to be covered, may and often do become entirely content- 
oriented. The function of the educational program, then, is to expose the 
student to tliis accumulated wisdom which he is expected to master. There 
is likely to be little concern and no adaptation to individual differences. Rele¬ 
vancy to current and future individual and societal needs is assumed, but the 
detection of the relevancy and the consequent application of the knowledge 
may be left to the student. The materials of the course become ends, and the 
achievement of the students is judged solely by their mastery of these materials. 
Content-oriented instruction frequently recognizes that other objectives and 
needs exist, but is inclined to assign responsibilities for them to other social 
agencies or to the personnel staff and tne extracurricular aspects of higher 
education. Another assumption is that knowledge in itself is both the pre¬ 
requisite to and the promoter of broader personal development.—From General 
Education; Explorations in Evaluation by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B, May- 
hew, published by American Council on Education, 1954. 
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T he discussion of any educational 
problem today must begin with the 
arithmetic of future enrollments in 
schools of all kinds, at all levels. It is in 
this setting that we must take a long 
look at educational broadcasting. It is 
a matter of simple arithmetic to deduce 
that even if an increased proportion of 
college graduates enters the teaching 
profession—a premise not very well sup¬ 
ported—there is no way of preserving 
present methods and organization with¬ 
out lowering the standards of teaclier 
selection and the quality of teacher per¬ 
sonnel. 

One contribution to a potential solu¬ 
tion should have immediate attention and 
measurement. 

Through careful job analysis we can 
leave to the teacher only those tasks 
which the teacher alone can do, and util¬ 
ize other people for nonprofessional re¬ 
sponsibilities. We must do in teaching 
what was done some time ago in medi¬ 
cine—the doctor s hands and arms have 
been extended by use of the worker 
in allied professions and in paramedical 
sciences. In occupational therapy, in op¬ 
tometry, in work with the handicapped, 
in a dozen other medical services, the 
doctor is now captain of a team and his 
wisdom and his knowledge have been 
extended through the arms and eyes and 
minds of other people. So with nurses, 
we no longer ask the trained specialist 
to do the tasks that a hospital orderly can 
do; were asking her to supervise the 
team. 

It is time that in the classroom we re¬ 
lieve the teacher of the routine and the 
mechanical and conserve him for the 
main task in personal relations with the 
individual pupil and supervision of the 


total process. The methods of applica¬ 
tion of this approach will vary according 
to level, size, location, subject, and they 
must be consistent with the principles 
of modern educational psychology and 
child development; but our experimen¬ 
tation is underdone and past due, Many 
teachers spend from one-fifth to one- 
third of their teaching time in nonteach¬ 
ing work, a recent report of the Ameri¬ 
can Association of School Administrators 
declares, which includes such chore.s as 
filling out report forms, preparing lesson 
plans, marking papers, attending meet¬ 
ings, collecting funds for various drives, 
and baby-sitting in the limchroom or 
policing corridors and lounges. 

In meeting the increasing numbers of 
students, it is imperative that the audio¬ 
visual instruments of education be moved 
from the periphery to the center of cur¬ 
rent practice. The film, radio, and tele¬ 
vision must bo major helps instead of 
incidental ones. 

Thanks to the pioneer efforts of the 
educational broadcasters, the potential of 
radio as an instrument in education has 
been assessed and demonstrated. Tliere 
have been missed opportunities and false 
starts; there have been exaggerated 
claims and false prophets but by trial 
and error, and great faith on the part 
of many, the effectiveness of radio edu¬ 
cation has been established, its compati¬ 
bility with commercial radio defined, and 
the areas of greatest usefulncs.s indicated, 
There are many fronts to be explored 
further, such as the closed circuit, in- 
school scheduling, and new production 
methods, but the rapid growth in utiliza¬ 
tion of radio for education awaits only 
its more complete acceptance by the 
profession and wider utilization by the 
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school organization, These are large 
conditions, to be sure, but the paths for 
improvement are marked out. 

In television, although there are many 
similarities to radio, we are less clear 
in our basic definitions, and our labora¬ 
tory has been in use too brief a time for 
many measured results. We start with 
the fact, however, that television has 
opened to further exploration two areas 
of educational resources which have long 
been identified by radio, but which have 
not been fully exploited. 

The first is the communicative power 
of a sincere, informed, articulate teacher. 
This quality often eludes the commer¬ 
cial casting director, because it is an 
element not required in successful en¬ 
tertainment; he therefore does not recog¬ 
nize the quality when he encounters it, 
and if he senses its presence, he does not 
always know how to handle it. The 
intangibles that make for the effective¬ 
ness of the communicative teacher have 
long been appreciated by students, and 
recognized in general by institutions, 
but the formula has been difficult to as¬ 
sess, and the incentive to try to measure 
its make-up or its power is not very great 
when the audience is a compulsory one, 
and when the aspect of creative teaching 
is but one of the desiderata of the good 
faculty member. 

Communicative power is the essence 
of televised education, however; since 
it exists in abundance in our schools and 
colleges, we have here the main source 
of educational television, 

Mr. Max Wylie, in Clear Channels 
makes this point his main thesis. 

. . the gifted teacher, whose perish¬ 
ables are offered three times a week to 
thiity or forty undergraduates in educa¬ 
tional institutions; there admired, but 
thereafter and forever lost, , ,. ” is great 
program material, says Mr, Wylie. 

''The great force of the lecture hall 
on the American campus is still con¬ 
fined to the single campus, and to the 


few in the single room. To be sure, this 
force is continuing in that it renews it¬ 
self each semester or each year, and 
transmits its impulses to a new audience 
of students. But the confinement of it 
to these areas keeps the audience small; 
limits it to the few who have paid to 
attend.” ^ 

The identification of the so-called 
"gifted teacher,” to use Mr. Wylie's term, 
is not a simple task. The commercial 
casting director may identify the quali¬ 
ties that have mass appeal, and it is 
great good fortune when he does so and 
gives a Frank Baxter to a national audi¬ 
ence; but our formula must include 
many who have educational validity and 
appeal for a far more limited audience. 
Experienced producers will testify that 
the popular classroom teacher may be a 
"dud” on television; and, conversely, that 
a previously not-noticed person may turn 
out to be most effective. Further, it is 
generally agreed that teachers grow in 
effectiveness in broadcasting as they 
have experience in the use of the new 
tools. 

However, communication does not in¬ 
evitably result from using the tools of 
communication, even under skillful di¬ 
rection. Attention-getting does not 
guarantee listening, let alone understand¬ 
ing or remembering. Here we are deal¬ 
ing with an intangible, inherent in the 
educational process. The sincerity and 
integrity of purpose of the educator are 
basic to teaching effectiveness. Sharpen¬ 
ing the tools of communication will do 
no good unless the soil has in it the en¬ 
richment of honesty in satisfying human 
needs. The good teacher establishes a 
mutuality of interest with the student. 
People will not listen in the classroom or 
anywhere else unless they sense this mu¬ 
tuality of interest. Lyman Bryson, in 
his recently published lecture on adult 

^"Television Can Use Educators" in Clear 
Channels by Max Wylie (New York; Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1954). 
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education, where he touches briefly on 
the mass media, says this: ‘'The effect 
of any institution on the lives of human 
beings is far more important than the in¬ 
stitution judged by any other standard* 
What happens in the mind of the student 
reading Ha7Jilet or Romeo and Jtdiet for 
the first time, is more important than any 
judgment on the greatness of the poetry,” 
Television and radio, through the good 
teacher, can capture this human ele¬ 
ment, and when it is done, the effect is 
magnified far beyond what the individual 
teacher can do. 

The effectiveness of the teacher in 
broadcasting would be unimportant 
without another element in the new ex¬ 
ploration, also one not within the in¬ 
terests of commercial television and ra¬ 
dio, I refer to the large numbers of 
people who are eager for serious learn¬ 
ing experience and who are eager to un¬ 
dertake systematic study with the help 
of the teacher-broadcaster* There are 
many examples to demonstrate the point 
—the remarkable success of the high 
school completion program in Pittsburgh, 
the college credit television courses of 
Western Reserve University and a num¬ 
ber of other institutions, the many ex¬ 
periences in radio. 

In discussing the size of the audience, 
we must come to a definition of the basic 
quality of educational broadcasting. The 
unique function of educational television 
—and in many ways the point is ap¬ 
plicable to educational radio—^is still not 
readily understood by the public; and 
there is confusion on the definition 
among educators. The lack of clarity 
arises partly from the dual definition of 
the word "education,” and partly from 
a misconception of the technique of edu¬ 
cational broadcasting, 

When the broad definition of the term 
"educatiojial” is used to encompass the 
good play, the concert, the symposium 
on current events, the scientific exposi¬ 
tion, the newscast—^vve are discussing in- 
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tellectual enteriaininent and stimulation 
and cultural recreation. These programs 
are educational in the sense of their 
being intellectually satisfying and we 
can readily mark the more popular ones 
—the Johns Hopkins Science Reufete, 
Omnibus, the Firestone Hour, many fine 
dramas, operas and concerts; Edward R, 
Murrow, Eric Sovereid, Alistair Cooke, 
Jay Jackson (moderator of Tiventtj Ques- 
tiom) and John Daly are professors in 
this modern Chautauqua or "emporium 
of learning.” 

As commercial broadcasting elevates 
its standards to satisfy the tastes of large 
segments of the population not now ade¬ 
quately served, more and more programs 
thus marked "educaiionar will be on the 
air, for there is a far larger audience 
for them than is now realized, Educa¬ 
tional radio and television stations now 
in operation also give a large portion 
of their broadcast time to this kind of 
educational program (beginning with a 
small "e”). 

This overlap between commercial and 
educational production, of "large audi¬ 
ence” program service (n cultural and 
intellectual entertainment, will always 
obtain and should be encouraged, but let 
us not confuse this service with the basic 
mission of the educational station. It 
is a by-product, not the essence of func¬ 
tion. We cannot justify the FCC alloca¬ 
tion of air space solely on this case, for 
while much in the educational calalogue 
has a mass audience appeal, most of it 
does not; and while educational broad¬ 
casters can make teaching interesting, 
the commercial broadcaster is a better 
entertainer, even with ediicational mate¬ 
rial. 

We must build our case for air space 
and time and precious educational dollars 
and energy upon the usefulness and im¬ 
portance of that which education alone 
can provide—educational materials sys¬ 
tematically presented covering well-de¬ 
fined areas of knowledge organized 
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around educational objectives for an au¬ 
dience large enougli and serious enough 
to justify the service by an educational 
agency. The audience may be pre¬ 
school, in-school, or adult, and is not 
likely to be large (although it is larger 
by far than that with which any school 
agency has heretofore dealt)-—but it is 
an audience that accepts the educational 
mission of the program and does not 
have to be enticed to listen by gadgetry 
or lured to participate by program me¬ 
ringue. 

Educational television and radio is a 
misnomer. We should instead speak of 
televised and broadcast education, so 
that the purposes, methods, and outcomes 
will be measured by educational stand¬ 
ards, not by entertainment or recrea¬ 
tional standards, no matter how laudable 
or worth while the latter may be. 

Confusion of objectives has plagued 
the educational television stations in the 
initial stages of development. Pressed 
by inadequate finances to have a commu¬ 
nity appeal instead of an educational 
appeal, in some instances, the strictly 
instnictional service is not an adequate 
j^roportion of the total. Further, the in¬ 
fluence of the commercial broadcaster 
employed by education often unneces¬ 
sarily dilutes the substances of educa¬ 
tional programs, for he cannot under¬ 
stand that the size of the audience, be¬ 
yond a certain minimum, is not a major 
concern. 

We do not need to apologize for the 
inherent appeal of educational programs 
for those who are eager to learn and who 
are thus to be served by them. That 
audience is a larger one than is com¬ 
monly recognized and justifies the exist¬ 
ence of educational broadcasting. We 
do not need to sugar-coat the message 
or encapsulate it. We do not need to 
talk down to the audience. Good teach¬ 
ing is always interesting to those who 
want to be taught. Let us be sure we 
are broadcasting good teaching to an in¬ 


terested audience with an educational 
objective—and we can forget the false 
stimuli, the faked format, the "souped 
up’^ tone, the implied apology, Those 
who advocate calling the noncommercial 
station a community station because they 
assume people would not respond to an 
educational description do not under¬ 
stand the nature of education and the 
very pui*pose of the educational broad¬ 
cast movement. Unless educational 
quality and purpose dominate the edu¬ 
cational broadcasting station, it might as 
well be operated by the city recreational 
department or a benevolent organiza¬ 
tion for cultural entertainment. 

There is a common ground between 
educational and commercial broadcast¬ 
ing—in the understanding of technical 
use of equipment and in management 
and administration. The differences, 
however, are vital and must not be ob¬ 
scured. There is the difference in pur¬ 
pose—the one entertains, the other 
teaches. There is the difference in tech¬ 
nique—the one depends upon showman¬ 
ship to command attention, the other 
upon concern of the listener to learn, 
There is the difference in measured 
achievement—the one counts eyes and 
ears, the other counts minds. 

Once the lines are clear, the professor 
of broadcasting can help education bor¬ 
row the applicable from the commercial 
field—and there is much to be borrowed 
for the enrichment and enlivening of the 
teaching process; but he does not con¬ 
fuse cultural recreation with education, 
attention-getting with learning, or audi¬ 
ence-counting with educational measure¬ 
ment Because the professor of broad¬ 
casting has this dual role, the normal 
gap between teacher and clinician is 
widened and his task of bridging is the 
more complex, 

The educator, however, must dominate 
educational broadcasting as he does the 
teaching of broadcasting. Radio, televi¬ 
sion, films—are instruments of education, 
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not ends in themselves. We have not 
often enough recognized the point made 
by Stuart Chase in The Power of Words,^ 
that cultural lag can be increased as well 
as narrowed, that entertainment can 
crowd out knowledge, that knowledge 
can be watered down to the point of in- 
efiFectiveness, that ^spectatoritis” is not 
inherently a sound educational posture. 

If we keep educational broadcasting 
educational, the road ahead is clear. We 
shall continue to be good neighbors with 
commercial stations, and contribute 
many programs, some of great educa¬ 
tional strength, some of general inteh 
lectual entertainment, some of public 
relations value. But the mission of edu¬ 
cational broadcasting can be fulfilled 
only when the station is an arm of the 
educational establishment, a part of the 
regular financial, instructional, and ad¬ 
ministrative structure. This way the 
quality will not be diluted by irrelevant 

® New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 


concerns or the objectives distorted l)y 
noneducational influences. With this ap¬ 
proach, the cost of a .station will not 
seem impossible, but only as the equiva¬ 
lent of an elementary school, of a wing of 
a high school, or of a small college build¬ 
ing on the campus, and the operation 
expense likewise comparable. 

Thus, too, we may concentrate on the 
total tasks of education. Radio, televi¬ 
sion, films, other visual aids will not be 
competitive but will complement one an¬ 
other for greater effectiveness in carrying 
the gigantic load ahead. 

On a twenty-fifth anniversary it is 
tempting to look back, to see how far the 
educational broadcast movement has 
come in so little time. It is tempting to 
project this progress into a forecast of 
great dimensions But our enthusiasms 
have already confused our colleagues, 
and we must concentrate on the day-by- 
day progress in experimentation and 
assessment. 



The Professional School and Postgraduate 
Medical Education ‘ 

JOHN Z. BOWERS, M.D, and ROBERT S. WARNER, M.D. 


O un professional schools are becoming 
iivcreasingly aware of tlieir respon¬ 
sibilities in postgraduate or continuation 
education* The rapid scientific and tech¬ 
nical developments that have emerged 
during the past ten years have height¬ 
ened and complicated these responsibili¬ 
ties. A number of medical schools in 
the United States have accumulated con¬ 
siderable experience in the field of post¬ 
graduate education, which should be 
pertinent to other areas of professional 
postgraduate development. The au¬ 
thors of this article were associated in 
the development of a diversified program 
of postgraduate education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah, College of Medicine, 
which not only utilized the experience 
of others but also employed new media. 
Financial support was made available 
through a generous grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The Com¬ 
monwealth Fund also assisted the pro¬ 
gram. 

Postgraduate medical education in¬ 
cludes activities engaged in by individ¬ 
uals possessing the degree of doctor of 
medicine which are primarily designed 
to keep them abreast of their own par¬ 
ticular field in medicine. It is directed 
toward the practicing physician. Gradu¬ 
ate medical education, on the other hand, 
consists of programs pursued by indi¬ 
viduals possessing the degree of doctor 
of medicine and is designed to prepare 
them for a particular field of medicine. 
It usually includes from one to five years 
and is, at times, termed residency train- 
ing. (1) 


The most widespread method for post- 
graduate medical education is through 
courses of varying duration at a medical 
center. Seven postgraduate medical 
schools in the United States offer a vari¬ 
ety of courses lasting one full academic 
year, while other schools which carry 
postgraduate education as one aspect of 
their various educational responsibili¬ 
ties offer short courses, usually less than 
two weeks in duration. During 1953-54 
there were over 1,700 such courses, with 
total attendance about 80,000 physicians. 
In the latter type, the course is designed 
as a refresher course or as presentation 
of new developments, with the focus on 
practical problems encountered by the 
practicing physician. Lectures are com¬ 
bined with round-table discussions and 
with bedside teaching. The enrollees 
are asked to comment on the effective¬ 
ness of the course and to express prefer¬ 
ence on subjects. Enrollment is usually 
limited and a modest tuition fee is re¬ 
quired. In the case of state-supported 
schools, preference is usually given to 
physicians in the state. 

Extramural programs vary with the 
geographical distribution of the practic- 
ing physicians in the operational area of 
the medical center. Usually, one or more 
faculty members visit a community for 
an afternoon and evening teaching pro¬ 
gram. A single topic may be approached 
from the standpoint of the specialist in 
internal medicine, the surgeon, and the 
psychiatrist. Or a variety of topics may 
be presented by the teaching team. The 
teaching team may move from one coin- 
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munity to another—a circuit program— 
so that within a three-day period, three 
community areas are covered. Each 
year medical organizations related to the 
educational center file their requests for 
programs, including speakers, and dates. 
The cost of the program is usually borne 
by the educational center. 

In many parts of the United States 
physicians practice individually and 
smaller communities have but a single 
physician. Thus, the physicians oppor¬ 
tunities for attendance at courses are dis¬ 
tinctly limited. Recognizing this stric¬ 
ture, in the fall of 1953 the University 
of Utah College of Medicine initiated 
a program of postgraduate medical edu¬ 
cation through open-channel television 
over an established commercial channel. 
The highly gratifying results of this 
audio-visual adventure suggest that open- 
channel television is a valuable medium 
for postgraduate education in other sci¬ 
entific and technical fields. 

Our television clinics were on the air 
for one hour, beginning at 7 a.m. This 
early hour was chosen because of max¬ 
imal accessibility to the physician audi¬ 
ence. The development and direction of 
each clinic was under the supervision of 
one of us (R, Warner) and required al¬ 
most full-time activity on his part. Each 
program was developed in coordination 
with a faculty member who had particu¬ 
lar skills and knowledge in the topic area. 
The programs required a week of inten¬ 
sive effort including writing of the script 
and preparation of visual aids. The 
script was slanted toward the general 
rather than the specific content of the 
program, and the participants elaborated 
in their actual discussions with a con¬ 
siderable degree of informality. 

The topics presented ranged over a 
wide area including problems of preg¬ 
nancy, cancer. X-ray diagnosis, rheu¬ 
matic fever, and liver disease. Tlie fact 
that the discussions were on open chan¬ 


nel did not significantly constrict the 
subject matter presented in our pro¬ 
grams. Patients were presented as re¬ 
quired, as were tissues and organs re¬ 
moved in surgery. We always obtained 
a legally acceptable written permit from 
the patient. We found that careful prep¬ 
aration of visual aids was a considerable 
asset to each program, 

Naturally our television clinics were 
constructed in part around faculty who 
gave evidence of performing well on 
television. This relatively new medium 
is a valuable educational aid to the 
teacher in evaluating l\is strong points 
and his weak points, 

A syllabus wa.s distrilmted a week or 
more before one broadcast, This not only 
raised interest in the program but also 
was valuable to the .students for subse¬ 
quent reference. At the end of one 
group of television clinics a written exam¬ 
ination was sent to the physicians, Judg¬ 
ing by the information that they had ac¬ 
quired, their diligence in returning the 
examinations, and individual comments, 
we feel that this is a valuable procedure. 
Physicians viewing the programs an¬ 
swered 25 percent more of the questions 
correctly than did physicians who had 
not followed the programs, 

An indication of the favorable response 
to such educational programs is that 
about 50 percent of the physicians in 
the reception area attended the televi¬ 
sion clinics, 

Postgraduate education on scientific 
and technical subjects may also be de¬ 
veloped through another audio-visual at 
homo program. We prepared a number 
of compact units, suitable for handling 
through the mail, whicli contained a re¬ 
corded medical lecture, a set of 35-mm. 
slides demonstrating the lecture, the lec¬ 
ture in a printed version, and a table- 
top slide illuminator of a common com¬ 
mercial variety. The lecture was re¬ 
corded on a standard long-play 
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r.p.m.) record. Altliough the units were 
designed for individual use, diey were 
also suitable for group presentation. 

At the end of six months, these kits 
had been used by more than one-third 
of the physicians in Utah. 

Finally, in addition to their inherent 
value as educational contributions, post¬ 
graduate programs oSer a means for de¬ 
veloping closer ties between the prac¬ 
titioners of the profession and the profes¬ 
sional school. 
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It is the conviction of this Commission [on University Education in 
Hospital Administration] that within the discipline of general administration 
exists a matrix of hospital administration so important to the social and eco¬ 
nomic life of this nation that it requires the existence of high-quality programs 
of education for administration in hospitals. 

Such educational programs should be planned and organized in progressive 
stages, consisting of both formal instruction periods and supervised experience 
periods. The key unit of such a program would be a formal professional period 
conducted by a university. It is eminently clear from the thinking, both earlier 
and now, of professional hospital administrators (the graduates and preceptors 
of existing programs and the hospital administrators), as well as of professional 
educators in administration, that this period should be offered at the graduate 
level, extend for twenty-one months, and afford a master’s degree. A large 
amount of the subject-matter knowledge must be imparted dining this period, 
which should be long enough to afford the student a highly effective impetus 
toward his development in the science and art of administration in hospitals, 
yet which should be short and inexpensive enough not to inhibit attracting 
men of high caliber to the field.—^Prom University Education for Administra¬ 
tion in Hospitals: a Report of the Commission on University Education in 
Hospital Administration, published by the American Council on Education, 
1954. 



Psychological Problems of Women 
in Different Social Roles 
A Case History of Problem Formulation in Research 
MARIE JAHODA and JOAN HAVEL 


In ]tine 19BS the Commission on the Edu¬ 
cation of Women of the American Council 
on Education invited one of the authors of 
this report to participate in a conference 
devoted to discussing research possibilities 
in the area of the commission's interest. 
This stimulating conference and the encour¬ 
agement offered bij members of the com¬ 
mission, especially by Dean Althea Hottel, 
led us to submit a research proposal to the 
National Institutes of Health of the United 
States Fublio Health Service, This first 
ambitious proposal was turned down—as 
we now realize, wisely, But the National 
Institutes, through the kind and thoughtful 
mediation of Professor L. Cottrell, Jr,, en¬ 
couraged us to submit a plan for a smaller 
exploratory study, for which the National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
in due course provided financial support. 
The investigation was supported by a re¬ 
search grant, M 910 (R), from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, The present 
report is the result of this study. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Commission on the Education of 
Women and to the United States Public 
Health Service. In addition, thanks are due 
to our colleagues, in particular Drs, Eva 
Rosenfeld, Isidor Chain, and Stuart W, 
Cook, for their helpful suggestions and 
criticisms; and above all to the women who 
permitted us to learn from their life experi¬ 
ence, — M, J. and }, H. 

A RiSTOTLE said: ''We must look upon 
XX female character as being a 
sort of natural deficiency/' ^ Two thou¬ 
sand years have made little difference in 

^Quoted in Astrik L. Gabriel, '‘Educational 
Ideas of Christine do Pisan/' Journal of the His¬ 
tory of Ideas, XVI (1955) S-U, 


the argument, and the Voman prob¬ 
lem” is as alive and partisan an issue 
today as it has been through the inter¬ 
vening years.* Even a casual glance at 
current newspapers and magazines will 
demonstrate that tlie topic has not lost 
its attractiveness.* 

Nonetheless, there exists at present a 
conviction that women today face a prob¬ 
lem, a dilemma that is unique in their 
history. This conviction seems to bo 
shared by most of the articulate people 
who concern themselves at all systema¬ 
tically with "women”—educators, public 
officials, writers, social scientists, psychia¬ 
trists. It is an assumption that was ac¬ 
cepted without question by us, as psy¬ 
chologists, when we proposed to under¬ 
take research in this area. 

■ For a documentation of tlie history of alti¬ 
tudes toward women since Elizabellian times 
we can point to Virginia Woolfs beautiful essay, 
A Room of One's Own; also to a revealing piece 
of scholarship by Betty Bandel In the journal 
mentioned above, pp. 113-18: "English Chron¬ 
iclers’ Attitude toward Women’* which treats 
of a still earlier period. Further liistorlcal in¬ 
formation is given in Simone de Beauvoirs 
erudite and impassioned volume The Second 
Sax (New York; Knopf, 1953). 

* TIio following items arc from the New York 
Times, March 10 to May 10, 1955: 00 women 
are up for election In the British House of Con:i- 
mons, an Increase of over 20 per cent since the 
election four years ago; this Is considered as 
newsworthy as the total absence of women 
among the more dwn 600 delegates to the 
Bandung conference. The U.N. Commission 
on the Status of Women holds a two-week con¬ 
ference and formally objects to the absence of 
women in high Uni tea Nations positions—a 
protest that is answered at lengtli by the Secre¬ 
tary-General. The General Assembly of the 

825 
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The mitiaJ approach 

Tlie title of the original research plan 
was “Psychological Problems of Women 
in Different Social Roles: An Exploratory 
Case Study*'; its goal, to arrive at a 
formulation of the problem in terms 
which anchored it in psychological con¬ 
cepts and was amenable to available re¬ 
search techniques; its method, the col¬ 
lection of case histories. 

The argument underlying the original 
problem formulation can be condensed 
somewhat as follows: the last few de¬ 
cades have been years of unusually rapid 
historical change; this change has had 
particularly marked effects upon the con¬ 
ditions of life for women; change has 
been in the direction of increased op¬ 
portunity for participation in a variety 
of areas—educational, vocational, po¬ 
litical, artistic, and so on; as a result, 
many women today are carrying on a 
greater variety of activities than they 
have been able to before, and this variety, 
or its very possibility, creates new stresses 
in life that must be met in new ways. 

Schematically, the varied styles of life 
open to American women in the middle 
of the twentieth century are presented 
in Figure 1, 

It seemed easy enough to glean from 
case histories an inventory of rewards 
and stresses peculiar to each of the cells 
in the fourfold table, Actually, how¬ 
ever, the task proved to be virtually 
impossible. Difficulties arose from un¬ 
expected quarters: our own attitudes 
and values proved to be more obsti'ep- 

Presbylerian Church in the United States will 
consicler again a proposal, previously twice 
defeated, to ordain women ministers. Tho 
clean of a College of Home Economics expresses 
concern about the decline in the proportion of 
women attending colleges and points to a double 
standard in the attitudes toward higher educa¬ 
tion for men and for women. A woman 
anthropologist reports to the Commission on tho 
Education of Women of the American Council 
on Education that American women are emo¬ 
tionally upset because of trying to reconcile 


erously involved in the subject than 
we had anticipated; the case histories 
which we obtained were much more re¬ 
vealing than we had dared to hope and, 
at the same time, much less appropriate 
for our task than we had confidently 
expected. Indeed, it seemed tliat if we 
relied on case material only we would 
hardly catch up with common sense, 
let alone surpass it. For the literature 
on women is already enormous. The 200- 
odd titles we collected-—some of them 
research reports, most of them essays 
and polemics—barely scrape the surface. 
They contain, interspersed with some 
oddities, an astonishingly high amount 
of pertinent good common-sense obser¬ 
vations. To do research that would add 
to the already available amount of knowl¬ 
edge seemed at times a preposterous 
undertaking, 

Only after we had come to understand 
these and other difficulties in the ex¬ 
ploration was it possible to shift ground 
and emerge with a more limited and, 
perhaps because of its limitation, more 
promising research plan for the future. 
In what follows we will give an account 
of these difficulties, the nature of the ex¬ 
ploratory study, and the new plan. 

Soine d/fficu/f/es in expforafion 

Tlie proposal for the exploratory study 
was greeted as worth while and much 
needed by our colleagues, both male and 
female. Our own entliusia.sm for this 
piece of research was matched by tliat 
of others who heard about the plan. A 

toe many conflicting roles. A psychologist 
suggests that men underrate the importance of 
motherhood and that this creates difficulties for 
men and women alike, while a leader in the 
field of family relations warns women not to 
exploit their husbands* willingness to help with 
the housework, A novel by Margaret Culkin 
Banning on the problems created for a wife and 
mother who works outside her home is an¬ 
nounced, and Anne Morrow Lindbergh writes 
a best seller, reprinted in digest form, which 
explores what it means to be a woman. 
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Contributions within family arc 
present 

Conirihutiom within family arc 
absent 

Conirihutions 
outside family are present 

e.g., women with families work 

e.g., single women have jobs 

Contributions 

outside family are absent 

e.g., housewives, women lake 
care of children or relatives 

e.g., single women or widows 
arc unemployed 

FiGxniE 1 


modest announcement of the research 
grant in the American Psychologist 
brought in a series of letters from psy¬ 
chologists, not all of them women, olfer- 
ing their services and even volunteering 
them without salaiy, giving among their 
qiialiiications a deep and long-lasting in¬ 
terest in the problem. Several magazine 
editors asked for material for articles. 
Staff discussions of the study plan at 
the Research Center for Human Rela¬ 
tions were distinguished by their length 
and intensity, and question was raised as 
to the ethics of our research plan. Would 
we not stir up deep-seated conflicts and 
anxieties in the women we interviewed, 
and were we equipped to deal witli the 
possibly harmful after-effects? 

Underlying this question, it seemed to 
us, was an assumption that the life of a 
woman is inevitably so full of deep frus¬ 
trations and insoluble problems that re¬ 
pression is the only way of dealing with 
it if one wants to avoid serious psycho¬ 
logical disturbance. We could not deny, 
of course, that this might be so in iso¬ 
lated cases; but then, we felt, defensive 
repression would prove stronger than the 
impact of a research interview.^ 

These early responses to the study are 

* One dislinguished psychologist accepted the 
counterarguments against this proposition only 
reluctantly with the remark: “I wish you good 
luck for your study, as long as you don't inter¬ 
view my wife.” 

Aehially, most of the women we later Inter¬ 
viewed spontaneously expressed their enjoyment 
of the experience and none appeared in any way 
disturbed by it. 


indicative of the strong value involve¬ 
ment with the topic, which ought to have 
been foreseen by us as psychologists from 
the outset 

As psychologists, We repeat this 
qualification because, by contrast, it 
points to an important factor in the de¬ 
velopment of the study. We approached 
the problem also as women, and soon 
discovered that our own involvement 
with values had to be faced before we 
could proceed. Values are implicit in 
all research, appearing both in choice of 
problem and of method; they are per¬ 
haps especially relevant in social research 
which deals characteristically with 
'‘large” problems. Still, most such prob¬ 
lems (crime, for example, delinquency, 
or racial discrimination), despite one’s 
feelings about them, remain relatively 
external to the self; one can have some 
distance from them. It is harder for a 
woman to so divorce herself from woman¬ 
hood, and the difllculty increases as one 
touches upon its less superficial aspects. 
We considered ourselves reasonably 
good psychologists and reasonably well 
integrated as women; yet our reactions 
to reading, thinking, and discussing the 
research topic proved both unexpected 
and illuminating. 

We held strong opinions about certain 
facets of woman’s life—for instance, 
equality of educational opportunity, free¬ 
dom to work or not to work—but this 
we had realized. More suquising was 
that the expression of contrary opinions 
could still rouse us to impatience, even to 
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anger, that our thinking had at times 
something more of passion than was 
quite proper, that we sometimes had an 
urge to teach rather tlian to explore. 
Discussions with colleagues were equally 
revealing. These frequently took on a 
bantering tone, though the study was 
sometimes spoken of with exaggerated 
seriousness, and we ourselves were given 
to moments of self-consciousness in talk¬ 
ing of it. As the study and our own 
thinking developed, we were led at one 
point to consider its abandonment— 
tliere is no * problem” was our argument, 
or, there is no researchable problem. 
Being a woman, we argued, was no more 
and no less than being human in one of 
the two basic conditions under which 
being human occurs. To do research just 
on the condition of being human and 
without further specification was impos¬ 
sible. But communication of our doubts 
brought unexpected protest We were 
met with disbelief, with denial, even with 
amusement: our women colleagues were 
certain there was research to be done be¬ 
cause they had problems, as women; our 
men colleagues because they had prob¬ 
lems with women, 

We do not feel that these reactions 
are unique either to us or to the psy¬ 
chologists with whom we have spoken. 
Similar feelings—and they need not be 
solely a liandicap—will have to be faced 
by anyone who chooses to work in such 
an area of experience. Tlioiigh we have 
come to look with some detachment at 
our own involvement with the subject 
matter, it is impossible for us to say in 
what way it has influenced our thinking. 
This is why its discussion has a legitimate 
place in this case history of problem for¬ 
mulation. 

As we learned to accept the emotional 
intensity which surrounded the study, we 
were ready to face some of the intel¬ 
lectual problems it presented, Foremost 
among them was the realization of a 
shortcoming in the fourfold table pre¬ 


sented earlier: it omits the dimension 
of time. What makes the life of a 
woman easy at one stage may be exactly 
the factor which makes it difficult at an¬ 
other; present satisfaction may be bought 
at the price of future suffering, or vice 
versa. To discover what it means to live 
a particular kind of life, one should 
look, not at a single point in the life 
cycle, but at its entire course. A woman 
who devotes herself entirely to rearing 
a family may be faced with a sense of 
emptiness and lack of purpose later on 
when left alone; a woman who devotes 
herself to a career may face the regrets 
of childlessness, though the transition to 
old age may be easier for her. A woman 
who combines both functions may feel 
that she is straining her energies to the 
breaking point at the time her children 
are small, even though she may exper¬ 
ience deep satisfactions later on. 

To trace the relations between different 
stages in life, we decided to begin with 
women who had lived through the major 
part of their lives and could talk about 
the various stages retrospectively. 

Such an approach had one obvious 
danger for the problem we proposed to 
investigate: it did not really take account 
of historical change. One’s life is inti¬ 
mately bound up with the period in 
which it is lived; it is difficult to com¬ 
pare the woman of thirty today with her 
counterpart of 1920—or of three decades 
hence, To take only the most obvious 
example; technology has so radically 
changed the nature of housework that the 
challenge and the difficulties it presents 
are obviously quite different today from 
those at the beginning of the century, 
One of the women we interviewed, 
for example, told us with considerable 
pride and in some detail how she finally 
made her husband have electricity in¬ 
stalled in their home, and how this af¬ 
fected her way of living. 

Barely less obvious is the psychological 
difference in going to work at the two 
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time periods, Some of the women wo 
talked to had been active in the woman 
suffrage movement or were the first 
women in tlieir families to obtain jobs, 
Their accounts reflected both tlie effort 
involved and the satisfaction that comes 
from knowing one dares to be different 
and consciously breaking with tradition 
—satisfactions and efforts which are ab¬ 
sent from the experience of younger 
women when they go out to work today. 

If we concentrated on older women, 
we gained the advantage of seeing the 
interrelationship of life stages which we 
could not have found in working witli 
younger ones; but we lost the opportunity 
to observe how psychological problems 
in earlier stages would be modified by 
current historical conditions, The prob¬ 
lem is in essence insoluble, since the his¬ 
torical future in its impact on women s 
lives remains unpredictable. As a com¬ 
promise the age limit was arbitrarily set 
as at least fifty years. The overview of 
the life span thus afforded might help 
identify crucial psychological turning 
points which could later on be studied 
with younger women under current his¬ 
torical conditions. 

There were other difficulties, Their 
exposition will be made easier after the 
procedures of the exploratory study have 
been described, 

Tfie exp/orafory study 

We set out, then, to interview women 
over fifty, preferably in the fifty-sixty 
decade. The interview was intended to 
be a kind of life history covering the 
major occurrences in the respondent's 
life, but focused on the expectations of 
the important people in the womans 
life for her behavior as a woman, and on 
those life events tliat are biologically 
uniquely feminine—menstruation, child¬ 
birth, and menopause, The interview 
schedule was flexible and tentative. It 
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was expected that revisions would be 
necessary—and they were—as interview¬ 
ing proceeded. 

We began by asking friends and col¬ 
leagues for names of women in this age 
group—we specified articulate women, 
to make the task easier at first—who 
might be willing to be interviewed 
These women in turn gave us other 
names and the sample was assembled 
in this fashion, In all, fifteen life his¬ 
tories were collected.* 

This lack of systematic selection has 
drawbacks, of course, and we cannot 
readily specify the population from 
which the group was drawn. The sample 
covered a wider age span than was first 
intended (fifty to seventy-five years). 
Half of them were Jewish. All were 
American-born, nine of them living since 
early childhood in New York City (the 
rest were scattered: Midwest, New Eng¬ 
land, the South), At the time of the 
study they were about equally divided 
between those who did not work and 
those with full or part-time jobs; and 
among the categories of married, wid¬ 
owed, divorced, and single women. Half 
of them live at present completely alone. 
Only two had school-age children. Some 
had come from upper-middle-class fami¬ 
lies and some from backgrounds of ex¬ 
treme poverty, but all had parents who 
valued education and professed a better- 
than-average cultural level, Half of 
them had graduated from small women s 
colleges. Their work experience was al¬ 
most exclusively in grammar- or second¬ 
ary-school teaching, the rest in clerical 
or restaurant work (a situation which, in- 

® By the time we had interviewed this number 
of women wo were convinced that we had 
learned what we could from this approach. A 
trial of the same method with younger women 
did not prove more rewarding, and we were led 

3 " ’’ to another method of dala-colIccUon 
will bo discussed further on in the ex¬ 
planation of n revised research plan. 
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cidentally, is also true of recent college 
graduates 

Interviewing was done by tbe writers 
in the interviewee s home, except in two 
cases in which it was done at the schools 
where the respondents taught. The in¬ 
terviews, save for tliese two cases, were 
done in a single session lasting from 
two and a half to five hours. They 
tended to be unsystematic in structure, 
following in large part the form dictated 
by the nature of the individual experi¬ 
ence, though some questions were asked 
of all subjects. These questions referred 
particularly to the expectations from a 
woman which were held by significant 
persons in the woman's life—her father, 
mother, .siblings, teachers, husband, 
friends, and children. All women were 
also asked to specify particular satisfac¬ 
tions and problems as they experienced 
them at different stages of their lives, 

This, then, was the material from 
which we attempted to derive psycho¬ 
logical hypotheses about role, role choice, 
and role conflict in various life stages 
and for various styles of life. 

Soon it emerged that it was virtually 
impossible to allocate the various stages 
in the life cycles of these women in the 
manner prescribed by the fourfold table 
without violating the psychological in¬ 
sights that we had gained from the in¬ 
terviews. Not only were the cell boun¬ 
daries hard to define, not only did each 
cell contain a greater variety of possi¬ 
bilities than we had imagined; but more 
important, even in clear-cut cases the 
"role*' as we had defined it seemed often 
a negligible psychological facet of life, 
compared to other events in the life his- 

®See, for example, Mary Lee Marksberry 
and C. M. Louttil, WomenV Opinions 

on their Education: Summary of a Study Made 
Under the Auspices of the University of JlUnots 
Conimittee on Education for Women, 1051. 
(Urbana, III.: University of Illinois Committee 
on Education for Women; mimeographed), pp. 


tory which occurred at the time. Take, 
for instance, the situation of one of these 
women; married, with a young child, de¬ 
serted by her husband, and compelled to 
earn her own living. The psychological 
experiences of that period were intense. 
By no stretch of the imagination, how¬ 
ever, could they be attributed to her new 
time schedule, or to the rewards and 
frustrations resulting from work. Or an¬ 
other case: a Southern lady, married to 
an adoring and protective husband with 
whom she traveled extensively, Here 
the marriage relationship, the person¬ 
ality of husband and wife, the economic 
life circumstances, and the stimulating 
experiences in travel determined the feel¬ 
ing tone of that stage. When the hus¬ 
band died and the woman started to 
work, the new role was psychologically 
secondary to the impact of the major 
events which had caused the change. 
Tlie usefulness of role terminology to 
describe these kinds of life experiences 
seems debatable, though—as we shall try 
to point out—the concept is meaningful 
in other contexts, 

Indeed, with each interview we were 
struck afresh with the quality of drama 
of each life story, with the richness, the 
complexity, and the uniqueness of the 
individual life, which seemed to defy 
comparative analysis. The uniqiieness 
of every individual was compounded by 
the uniqueness of life events—none un¬ 
common in itself but whose pattern of 
occurrence was never twice the same. 
None of our subjects led an “ordinary** 
life and none had escaped at least some 
of the major, though inevitable, misfor¬ 
tunes of living. 

Mrs, A was taken from school to care for 
a fatally ill mother and a younger brother; 
she did not get beyond the ninth grade in 
school. She married early, and well, but 
wlien her children were near grown, her 
husband left her for her best friend. In 
the ensuing turmoil her daughter became 
estranged from her for many years, 
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Ml'S* C*i 5 Inisbund lost Gverytlijng in the 
crash of '29; he suffered thereafter a num¬ 
ber of crippling anxiety attacks. The couple 
remained childless, Mrs. C working for many 
years, as tliey had to help support both her 
own parents and her husband s. Her mother 
became bedridden in old age, developing 
what was probably a senile psychosis; she 
needed constant care, 

Miss F’s mother died while she was still 
in high school, leaving her to care for a four- 
story house, a father who was erratically 
employed, and a younger brother who 
proved more or less irresponsible. Some- 
how she never met the right man, perhaps 
in part because both father and orother 
ridiculed or otherwise discouraged any pros¬ 
pective Suitors. She was well in middle age 
when her father died and her brother left 
the home to get married. 

These are not the only instances of 
troubled lives. One of our subjects 
has a daughter in a mental institution; 
another was raised with a disturbed sister 
who involved the family in repeated 
scandal; one of the women who had led 
a more fortunate life was left by her 
husband’s early death too old to carry 
on a career she had abandoned for him. 
Serious financial problems were not un¬ 
common, and there were major crises 
with husbands and children, while hardly 
one seoined free of the ambivalence en¬ 
gendered by erratic, unstable, cold, or 
oversolicitoiis parents; attachment to the 
father was generally quite strong while 
the relations to the mother tended to be 
tense and conflictive. Aging itself posed 
its own problems and led to expressions 
of aimlessness and of despair, 

I had a lot of good friends, but one can t 
write letters all the time so all the friend¬ 
ships have died down and so many of my 
friends are actually dead. And also there is 
nothing to write about in my life now, evety- 
thing’s so empty. Here in New York I can 
live and die and it doesn’t make a difference 
to anybody. 

I feel that we have lost our place, that 
wc are engaged in a lot of false activities 
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fust to keep Jjusy, that wc have outlived our 
time. ... I think science is holding too 
long. 

There were moments, especially around 
forty, when I had the feeling, what have 
you done with yourself! 

It is well that time alters both self 
and circumstance, or life might be well- 
nigl) iinbearnblc. As it is, it often takes 
on a tragic quality when viewed as a 
whole, though it seems more l^earable 
when seen only day-to<lay. None of 
these women considered themselves 
especially ill-trcaled by fate. Tve had 
a lot of fun,” one of them said, "it hasn’t 
all been stark tragedy.” Fun there was 
in each life?, enjoyment and satisfaction. 
Crises were liv^ed through, loss and depri¬ 
vation lived with. Though they varied 
in the difficulties they had to meet, we 
do not feel that as a group these women 
were necessarily any less happy or any 
more so than another group so hap¬ 
hazardly selected, Of such variety "nor¬ 
mality” consists, 

As we read and reread the ease his¬ 
tories, more and more averse to classi¬ 
fying joys and sorrows as role satisfac¬ 
tions and role conflicts, wc realized that 
we were dangeroTisly near to denying the 
possibility of a scientific social psyeliol- 

Coming to terms with this problem 
proved to he the turning point in this 
case history of problem formulation. We 
shall set down here why our approach— 
that is, the special combination of con¬ 
cepts and method—led us astray, at the 
risk of belaboring what would have been 
obvious from the outset to w^iser psy¬ 
chologists, Before doing so we suggest, 
perhaps in self-defense, that such wis¬ 
dom is inevitably quite rare. Tire very 
multitude of factors which a realistic 
social psychology has to take into ac¬ 
count makes it unclerslandablo that the 
shape of the wood looks different when 
one approaches it first and when one 
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looks back on it after having observed 
individual trees, or bumped one’s head 
against them. 

Science is possible only where one 
deals with recurring patterns. The 
uniqueness of the individual is amenable 
to study as in psychoanalysis, only if the 
focus of attention is on recurring pat¬ 
terns within the individual; the unique¬ 
ness of a historical period only if the 
focus of attention is on recurring patterns 
within that period, Thus, Dollard’s 
Caste and Class in a Southern Toion/ 
based on a collection of life histories, 
could yield results only because the 
town, the period, and thus the social con¬ 
ditions which entered into the lives of 
his respondents were kept constant. We, 
however, kept constant neither the in¬ 
dividual, not even the psychological 
types of women, nor the life situations. 

The recurring pattern in which we 
were interested was the social role of a 
woman. Roles, as we now know with 
hindsight, affect dkectly the everyday 
experience of living, but they do not 
affect with equal directness the course 
of life which—at least when seen reti*o- 
spectively—^is governed by major events 
which are not foreseen or planned by an 
individual. Life, in its sweeping course, 
happens to people, Major events, how¬ 
ever, determine the conscious content of 
the daily business of living only at a few 
dramatic turning points. For the rest, it 
is the role in which a woman finds her¬ 
self at any one moment, mediated by her 
personality, which determines her activi¬ 
ties, the concerns which enter her mind, 
and the factual nature of her relation¬ 
ship witli others, including her family. 
To play the role of mother does say some¬ 
thing about the way a woman lives from 
day to day, though neither “play” nor 
"role” does anything like express the 
quality of motherhood. It was this 
broader meaning about which the women 

^New York; Harper & Bros. 


interviewed spoke; the daily perform¬ 
ance of role requirements was neglected. 

The life histories did not recapture 
this actual content of which daily living 
consists at any but the stage in which 
the woman found herself at the time of 
the interview. The current role’s satis¬ 
factions and frustrations seemed to color 
decisively the account of the past. Prob¬ 
lems of interpretation of seemingly fac¬ 
tual data arose in numbers. One does 
not readily admit to oneself, let alone to 
a stranger, the more painful of one’s mis¬ 
takes and—outside a psychoanalytic ses¬ 
sion—it is well tills is so. Inevitably, 
therefore, we obtained little evidence 
about the doubts which beset most peo¬ 
ple at earlier stages of their lives or about 
the wavering that often precedes deci¬ 
sions which one expects to have an im¬ 
pact on the course of one’s life, One 
of the women told us that she felt she 
was unattractive as a young girl; she 
was waiting for life to happen to her, 
rather aimlessly, without a plan and 
without a job, daydreaming of being per¬ 
haps a famous writer one day but never 
writing much. 'T married the first man 
who fell in love with me,” she said, "I 
learned to love him over the years”; 
and continued to describe her marriage 
as satisfactory from its beginning. 

For psychological interpretation it may 
be a useful rule to consider denial of 
conflict as probably suspect, but it is 
not a wholly reliable one. How is one 
to judge, for example, the childhood ex¬ 
periences of the four women quoted be¬ 
low? 

It was a very uneventful, uninteresting 
childhood. We ate, we drank, we slept 
Nothing really happened. 

I was so happy when I got away to col¬ 
lege and could live alone, I never regretted 
leaving my parents’ house. And this was 
wonderful about getting married, that I 
would never have to go back there, 

I think they really wanted a boy. I don’t 
know, , . , I think they were kind of dls- 
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appointed, because I was a girl, ,4.1 was 
a very unhappy child, I still think I was 
somewhat unwanted. 

It was one of the most marvelous story¬ 
book childhoods that anyone could ever 
have, 

We can make inferences on tlie basis of 
such statements, but they will remain 
uncertain ones. 

Nor was the effort to get at attitudes 
toward the relative value of various roles 
productive for psychological interpreta¬ 
tion of their meaning to these women. 
One woman in her middle fifties, for ex¬ 
ample, was engaged in part-time work. 
When asked about her attitude toward 
working, she answered: ''You must un¬ 
derstand something about my husband, 
to understand me. Don't laugh, but he 
really thinks I am a beautiful woman 
and ought to live like a queen. Its 
funny after twenty-seven years, but he 
really does. He thinks I ought to do 
what I like, and I like to work. And 
he also thinks I should not work and 
have two maids,” A perfectly reasonable 
and psychologically convincing answer, 
of course, but one which one would hesi¬ 
tate to classify in terms of attitude to¬ 
ward work, In other cases, the tragic 
loneliness of old age overshadowed 
clearly the reply to the same question, 
A lady of seventy-five years, for example, 
said: "I worked all my life; I think what 
my family appreciated most about me 
was that I could bake bread. I some¬ 
times wonder whether women who are 
just housewives don't get more out of 
life in the end than I ” In the context 
of reviewing their entire life history, 
talking about role satisfactions and frus¬ 
trations as if they could be isolated from 
the rest of life did not make sense to 
our respondents. Knowing the full flavor 
of their life histories, it makes little sense 
to us to interpret attitudes toward 
women's roles in artificial isolation. 
Furthermore, there already exist sev- 
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eral studies on women's attitudes toward 
various roles which confirm a rather ob¬ 
vious point: the vast majority of women 
want to be married ana have children. 
But they fail, as much as does the case 
history method, in getting at the feel¬ 
ings about performance of specific roles 
or role comlDinations. To study the psy¬ 
chological experiences inherent in vari¬ 
ous roles is still our major interest Ob¬ 
viously it requires a different approach. 

Conclusions for social psych of o£|fcai 
research on women 

What follows is a summary of what 
has been learned about the feasibility of 
social psychological research on women's 
position in society, 

Some comments on the literature .— 
Most of the literature on women implies 
tacitly that man is the yardstick for the 
human race. The very size of the litera¬ 
ture on women, incomparably greater 
than that on men, demonstrates that the 
female variation of the species is re¬ 
garded as the one that needs explanation 
or justification, or that warrants special 
comment. 

The arguments in the literature are 
generally based on one of two major as¬ 
sumptions: woman is a "problem” by 
virtue of her biological condition, or by 
reason of her social situation. 

The first argument nms like tliis; 
Woman's conflict stems from the fact 
that she is not a man. Therefore she 
feels inferior (with or without the im¬ 
plication that she is inferior: sometimes 
she is considered superior) and she 
struggles constantly to prove her equality 
(or superiority) or is eaten with envy 
and discontented with her lot. 

The second argument asserts that 
womans conflict is mainly with society 
which has exploited her and which con¬ 
tinues to do so (for example, giving un¬ 
equal pay for equal worlc) and which 
does not offer her llie kind of opportuni¬ 
ties necessary for her to fulfill herself 
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both as a woman (that is, to bear chil¬ 
dren) and as an individual (which is 
given various meanings )> 

More often than not either argument 
is used to bolster a cause. The pole¬ 
mical tone of much writing on the topic 
disguises, rather than reveals, the sound 
basis for statements on either score. Of 
course there are biological (not only 
sexual in the narrow sense) differences 
between men and women; of course their 
social position and privileges are unequal. 
Indeed, a great deal of research in either 
area remains to be done. By way of 
example, psychoanalytic study of the 
psychological implications of bisexuality 
has barely begun. And the more subtle 
forms of social discrimination against 
women, beyond those concerned with 
equal rights, have as yet hardly been 
enumerated, though there is evidence 
that man remains the yardstick even 
where some external conditions are 
equalized.® Actually, one of the most 
interesting problems for research is the 
study of the interaction of social and 
biological conditions, a question which 
is attracting increasing attention, 

The problem in which we are inter¬ 
ested, however, is more limited in scope. 
We want to avoid the “why*' of the 
woman problem, undoubtedly a provoca¬ 
tive question, but one which has re¬ 
mained unanswered throughout the cen¬ 
turies. If, however, biological equip¬ 
ment and social conditions ai^e taken as 
given, an immediate question arises: 
How do women in our society experience 

® Tlie existence of such subtle discrimination, 
in the midst of apparent equality of the sexes 
in this country, was acutely observed by one of 
our younger respondents wlio had spent a year 
of her girlhood in Guam. She was deeply im¬ 
pressed by the fact tliat adolescent boys and 
girls in this Spanish-speaking community lived 
in quite separate worlds, though each was com¬ 
plete in its own way; sho was equally im¬ 
pressed by the contrast found on her return to 
this country where, she said, **the girls were just 
the same as the boys, only less so/' 


the particular rewards and stresses to 
which they are exposed? 

"Conflict” as a focus for research _ 

The answer to the problem just raised 
is often sought in some formulation such 
as this: various role patterns are "good” 
or "bad” to the extent that they are pro¬ 
ductive of conflict for the individual who 
lives them. Women are often written of 
as though, because they have conflicts, 
some tiling were radically wrong with 
them; or that life should be so ordered 
for them that they would be free of con¬ 
flict. Yet life without conflict is incon¬ 
ceivable, and this is true for men as well 
as for women, Many of the major prob¬ 
lems which have to be faced in life are 
similar for both sexes—the making and 
breaking of personal relationships; birth, 
marriage, illness, and death; the eco¬ 
nomic struggle; and the search for love 
and for a purpose in life. It is the con¬ 
crete content of these problems, not their 
existence, which is different for men and 
women, just as it is different at different 
periods of history and varies with a 
number of other factors, such as age and 
socioeconomic circumstances. 

As the concrete content of life’s prob¬ 
lems varies with different life situations, 
so will each life situation carry its own 
possible gratifications. Even though the 
general debate on women focuses on 
problems and conflicts, it is equally im¬ 
portant to study the positive aspects of 
life patterns. As a matter of fact, ex¬ 
periences of conflict and gratification are 
probably more intertwined than the arti¬ 
ficial distinction suggests. Some of life’s 
most intense satisfactions derive from 
having faced and lived through conflict 
situations. Research should therefore 
concern itself as much with the manner 
in which conflicts are handled as with 
their content. 

Who shall he studied ?—Implicit in 
what has already been said is the recog¬ 
nition of the impossibility of doing re- 
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search or making statements about Amer¬ 
ican women in general (beyond collect¬ 
ing such information as that they consti¬ 
tute about one-third of the labor force). 
Questions raised by educators and other 
interested people “ such as, what are “the 
influences that biological factors, educa¬ 
tion, cultural patterns, and soeial atti¬ 
tudes have had upon women’s personali¬ 
ties, the use of their aptitudes, and the 
nature of their conhibutions to American 
life”*'' are, from a research point of 
view, unrealistic. There are no ways in 
which research could, witliin a reason¬ 
able span of time, answer such ques¬ 
tions as these or those we have raised 
for "the American woman.” 

The selection of any group of women 
for study will inevitably be somewhat ar¬ 
bitrary; justification could be found for 
choosing anyone. We find it easiest to 
justify the study of women with profes¬ 
sional training for the following reasons; 
They are the group most talked about 
with regard to women’s problems. They, 
perhaps, serve as models to other women 
for the peak of achievement open to their 
sex. Even though equal educational op¬ 
portunities are generally available to 
women who want to train in the pro¬ 
fessions, some educators doubt the wis¬ 
dom of providing these scarce facilities 
for students who may not practice their 
profession. And finally, there is reason 
to believe that this group experiences 

• See, for example, the thoughtful and reason¬ 
able study titled flow Fare American Women? 
prepared by Althea K, Hottel, director of the 
Commission on the Education of Women 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1955). 

“ Ibid., p. 43. 


most sharply the conflicting attractions 
of various patterns of life. 

Method of study—As we redefined the 
focus and goal of research on women, we 
experimented with a procedure which 
proved far more useful than the case-his¬ 
tory method in getting relevant data. We 
interviewed a number of younger women 
with professional training who had 
adopted various solutions to the prob¬ 
lem of the competing attractions of dif¬ 
ferent life patterns; some worked and 
raised a family; some worked but re¬ 
mained childless; and others gave up 
work in order to rear their children. Tire 
focus of the interview was a detailed 
account of their activities during the 
preceding day. This was supplemented 
by asking about differences between it 
and a typical day, and about a typical 
week end. In each case, these questions 
led spontaneously and directly into a dis¬ 
cussion of the woman’s feelings about 
the role in which she found herself and 
the way in which she handled the prob¬ 
lems or everyday living. 

This method has the advantage of cap¬ 
turing the quality of daily life, of getting 
at behavioral and altitudinal data, and 
perhaps most important, of enabling 
women to talk freely with little need for 
rationalization. 

This, then, is the result of our explora¬ 
tion; we have redefined the problem; we 
have limited its scope; and we have made 
it—-hopefully—more amenable to social 
psychological research. We do not 
claim that the results of this future study 
will solve the problems of American 
women, nor that it is the only possible 
research. But as p.sychologists and as 
women it arouses our curiosity. 
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U NiYEBSiTY adult education in tlie 
United States has existed for a 
century and a half, but to the eye of tlte 
modern observer all the stages of its 
development may still be clearly seen. 
In India, it has been said, twenty cen¬ 
turies of culture live together side by 
side; in the United States fifteen decades 
of university adult education are all 
present at once, sometimes in the same 
city. There are colleges and universities 
whose tentative ventures look very much 
like the evening course program which 
Columbia College undertook in 1830, or 
which leave the initiative to individual 
professors as Yale did to Benjamin Silli- 
man in 1808. There are other institutions 
of higher learning whose large and ma¬ 
ture programs have been developing 
solidly and substantially for fifty years 
or more. 

Excellence is not, to be sure, directly 
proportionate to length of life, Some of 
the most outstanding evening colleges 
and extension divisions have come into 
being only recently and some of them 
still flourish under the leadership of their 
original deans. Everywhere, particularly 
since 1945, the pulse has quickened. 
Today we cannot count the number of in- 
stitutions which maintain programs, be¬ 
cause by the time one audit is completed, 
new colleges and universities have en¬ 
tered the field, We cannot estimate the 
number of people influenced, because 
the services now provided are so varied 
that our systems of counting have lost 
their meaning. 

To be significant, therefore, any ap- 

* Tlie author Is indebted to Dr, James D. 
Whipple of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults staff for his assistance In 
preparing this paper, 


praisal of university adult education in 
the United States must consider not the 
present situation but the forces which 
are working to make that situation dif¬ 
ferent. Wlmt is tlie dynamic principle 
which is causing extension divisions and 
evening colleges to expand so rapidly? 
We see about us programs at every level 
of maturity. What is the difference be¬ 
tween the primitive and the Iiighly de¬ 
veloped types of program? 

A clue to the answer may be found in 
that great source book on life in the 
United States, Tocqueville*s Democracij 
in America, The Americans, he re- 
eatedly suggests, are a people who have 
road aspirations and immediate drives 
but who do not know how to relate their 
impulses to their dream of a more perfect 
society. "‘They are haunted by visions 
of what will be; in this direction their 
unbounded imagination grows and di¬ 
lates beyond all measure,”^ But the 
aim of imagination ", , . is not habitually 
lofty; and life is generally spent in 
eagerly coveting small objects that are 
within reach.*'^ "Democracy not only 
leads men to a vast number of incon¬ 
siderable productions; it also leads them 
to raise some monuments on the largest 
scale; but between these two extremes 
there is a blank/' ® 

What restrains tire Americans from 
achieving their ideals? Tocqueville 
answers: 

Men living in democracies . . . find . . . 
that the laws of their country open a bound¬ 
less field of action before them, but that no 

^Alexis de Tocqueville, Democract/ {n Amor- 
{ca (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), II, 
73-74. 

p, 245. 
p. 53. 
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one can hope to hasten across it. Between 
tliem and the final object of their desires 
they perceive a multitude of small inter¬ 
mediate impediments, which must bo slowly 
surmounted; this prospect wearies and dis¬ 
courages their ambition at once, They 
therefore give up hopes so doubtful and 
remote, to search nearer to themselves for 
less lofty and more easy enjoyments* Their 
horizon is not bounded by tlio laws, but 
narrowed by themselves.* 

The result of this lack of sustained 
effort is described in the chapter which 
lie strikingly entitled ^Why the Ameri¬ 
cans Are so Restless in the Midst of Their 
Prosperity" 

The argument might be advanced that 
Americans have not changed in the years 
since 1838* Certainly each rereading of 
the words of the sharp-eyed Frenchman 
persuades us anew that in many respects 
he captured the very essence of our 
modern temperament, And yet a second 
view must convince us that in some re¬ 
spects we have managed to direct our 
efforts toward the realization of our 
dreams. An outstanding example is the 
provision of public education. In 1830 
some Americans believed that all chil¬ 
dren should be taught the basic tools of 
leaniing so that they might be more 
effective and intelligent citizens. This 
ideal was clear enough and had an ap¬ 
parent simplicity—but everyone knows 
how hard it was to accomplish, Yet by 
1890 we could say that we had come 
close to achieving it. We had, at least, 
brought most American children within 
the doors of the elementary school even 
though we realized then and realize now 
that the task of improving the quality 
of those schools is not done and never 
will be done. 

By 1890, however, our grandfathers 
had a new goal: to give to all children 
opportunities for learning beyond the 
elementary school level, To tiiose who 
knew the Latin grammar schools, the 

p. 240-47, 
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academies, and the small colleges and 
universities of that day, this goal seemed 
impossible to aclfieve. Nor has it been 
achieved. But the high school was in¬ 
vented and spread so widely that now 
about three-fourths of all children of 
appropriate age are in attendance. At 
the same time, more and larger instilu- 
tions of higher learning were organized; 
they now enroll one-third of all young 
people of college age. A broad vision is 
being made a reality by countless anti 
costly decisions. In the education of 
young people we have diminished the 
gap between our aspirations and our im¬ 
mediate drives. 

You will by now have perceived the 
outlines of my central thesis. In the edu¬ 
cation of adults our generation sees, far 
more sharply than ever before, a goal 
which has been in the licarts of men 
throughout recorded history. Simply and 
straightforwardly put, it is the conviction 
that society will be belter if men of all 
sorts and conditions have the opportunity 
to continue to learn throughout their 
lives. The fact that adults can and do 
learn has been demonstrated by Thorn¬ 
dike and other educational psychologists 
with sufficient objectivity to satisfy the 
modern passion for scientific truth. But 
thousands of years before they had the 
proof, men had the conviction that all 
life is a time of learning. The earliest 
literature of ancient Athens consists of 
the fragments of thirty-eight poems by 
Solon. Of one of them, only one sen¬ 
tence is left. This is the sentence: “Ever 
as I grow old I learn many things ” 

In 1830 our ancestors believed that the 
right to schooling which had formerly 
been restricted to the children of the 
elite should be made available to all. In 
our own time we believe that the right to 
continue learning throughout life, which 
formerly was the prerogative of the 
leisurecl class, shall be made equally 
available. We have determined to sur¬ 
mount "the multihide of small inter- 
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mediate impediments” to link together 
our aspirations and our immediate prac¬ 
tice. It is this fact which explains the 
dynamic character of university adult 
education today. 

Some men, left alone, will accomplish 
tlie ideal of lifelong learaing for them¬ 
selves. Why are we not content to leave 
the matter to the initiative of the indi¬ 
vidual? The answer is the same for 
adults as it is for children! those who do 
not know need the guidance of tliose who 
do know. The adult educator works alone 
or collaboiatively with the groups he 
teaches, He offers alternatives! citizen¬ 
ship to aliens; the basic tools of learning 
to the illiterate; professional training to 
the breadwinner; a better home to the 
breadmaker; effective community action 
to the citizen; and a keener appreciation 
of the arts and the other great resources 
of our culture to everyone. 

Has American society been improved 
because education has been made avail¬ 
able to all children? The best answer 
to that question would be to ask if we 
would be willing to go back to the days 
of 1830, and particularly to remember 
that, if we did, many of us here tonight 
might well be condemned to remain il¬ 
literate because we did not belong to 
the elite to whom education was then 
restricted. 

Suppose that society provided as fully 
for the mature as it now does for the im¬ 
mature. Suppose each individual had a 
real chance to pursue learning all his life, 
attempting to change himself for the 
better in directions which seem interest¬ 
ing and useful to him and by means ap¬ 
propriate both to the ends he seeks and 
the pattern of his days. Our lives as indi¬ 
viduals, as members of groups, and as 
citizens, would be so immeasurably en¬ 
riched that we would never willingly 
turn back to the days when life did not 
offer us this opportunity and this free¬ 
dom. 

Is this ideal impossible to realize? Per¬ 


haps so. Certainly the American com¬ 
mon school has not accomplished all the 
hopes of the pioneers of 1830. Yet the 
existence of their ideal has made possible 
tlie reality which we now see everywhere 
about us. Their success adds to our own 
determination to make it possible for 
education to continue throughout life. 
Tocqueville would observe that it does 
not much matter whether we are right 
or wrong. Slirugging his shoulders, he 
comments; '"When once the Americans 
have taken up an idea, whether it be 
well or ill founded, nothing is more diffi¬ 
cult than to eradicate it from their 
minds/' ® 

Let us turn from aspirations to pro¬ 
grams and focus directly on the work 
of university extension divisions and eve¬ 
ning colleges. Tocqueville would almost 
certainly say that our predecessors (in¬ 
cluding our contemporary colleagues 
who act as though they were our prede¬ 
cessors) operated only in terms of spe¬ 
cific drives rather than in any concerted 
attempt to achieve the broad aspiration 
which was in their hearts. What kind of 
program resulted from this concern with 
the immediate and the obvious? The 
central aim was vocational for, after all, 
the desire for money or professional 
status is always present. Teachers, en¬ 
gineers, farmers, real estate operators, 
lawyers, and would-be authors were 
given basic courses. Even the liberal 
arts programs appeared to have a voca¬ 
tional purpose, for the students were told 
by both industiy and the university alike 
that they must have a degree to ''get 
ahead.” Added to the vocational motive 
were various others. Organized groups 
needed to fill their meeting time some¬ 
how, and so speakers' bureaus, packaged 
libraries, and film distribution centers 
were developed, The curiosity about 
celebrities was satisfied by the schedul¬ 
ing of lecture series. Topics of current 

® Ibid,, I, 188. 
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popular interest were made the focus 
for quick courses. Broad areas of con¬ 


tent-art, logic, psychology^ philosophy, 
science, foreign language, mathematics 
—were capsulated so that the students 
could secure that measure of knowledge 
which could be achieved without fatigue 
in five to ten sessions. 

There is nothing particularly wrong 
with these various patterns although I 
do not need to struggle hard to conceal 
my enthusiasm for them. They repre¬ 
sent a normal and natural response to 
a group of human needs and drives. To 
the extent that they provide immediate 
gratification and awaken the desire for 
more learning, they are good. The 
easiest test is the test of popularity— 
and they are popular. Yet the deans 
of adult education, in the midst of their 
prosperity, have remained restless, for 
they realized how great a gap exists be¬ 
tween their immediate activities and 
their broad aspirations. 

Could the work which was already 
begun really get at the significant needs 
of adults and give them the added power 
and insight which would make them 
and their society better and richer? 
Were the universities doing the hard 
things, the things that only they could do, 
to meet the most basic and fundamental 
needs of adults at the various phases of 
a long lifetime? 

The extent of dissatisfaction with the 
past programs has provided the answer 
to the question. At institution after in¬ 
stitution, evening college deans and 
deans of extension have left behind them 
the plateau of their accomplished pro¬ 
grams and have started toward loftier 
aspirations, blazing fresh trails as they 
went. As yet, few of them can say, as 
Dr, Johnson did of his dictionary: *T 
knew very well what I was undertaking, 
and very well how to do it, and have 
done it very well,'* It was hard to move 
away from the known and the comfort¬ 
able and to refuse to be content with 


shifting regular university courses to new 
hours and new places or with satisfying 
immediate popular demamls. It is to 
the credit of the deans of adult education 
that they have insisted on being creative. 

When one departs from the safe, sure 
paths of the academic world and moves 
out into the new world of adult cduca- 
Hon, the old categories and the old ideas 
prove to have only a limited usefulness. 
Systems of education which were built 
for the narrow span of years immediately 
following adolescence and which assume 
that tlie student’s central task is educa¬ 
tion are not likely to be serviceable for 
the long lifetime of adults whose needs 
for education grow out of their mature 
experience and whose learning activities 
must be fitted into the complicated stnic- 
ture of their responsibilities. To apply 
to adults the standards developed for 
undergraduates is to miss the point as 
completely as General Grant did when 
he observed that Venice would be a fine 
city if it were only drained. 

It is not surprising therefore that as 
the deans of adult education have moved 
toward broader goals and a more com¬ 
prehensive program, they have discov¬ 
ered that the new dimension of lifelong 
learning has changed their perspective 
toward the traditional ends of university 
education. At least three conclusions 
already appear to be of major import¬ 
ance. First, adult education restores to 
liberal education an older and a broader 
interpretation than that customarily pro¬ 
vided on our campuses. Second, the 
professional education of adults must 
have different goals from the professional 
education which is offered to young peo¬ 
ple. Third, there are other ends of edu¬ 
cation wlfich are coordinate with and 
perhaps equally important to libera! and 
professional euucation. Let us explore 
each of these three related conclusions. 

In the effort to broaden the mind and 
to extend the range of its widest powers, 
which we call ‘liberal education,” uni- 
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versity adult educators deal with the 
same arts and the same content as do 
their colleagues who teach immature 
minds on the campus. But since those 
colleagues have been operating on the 
assumption that formal education would 
end with graduation from college, they 
have tended to ignore one of the funda¬ 
mental tenets laid down by the found¬ 
ers of the liberal tradition, Aristotle said 
that young men do not have the mature 
experience to hear lectures on politics; 
later authors have emphasized the same 
point with other subjects whose compre¬ 
hension depends on experience and judg¬ 
ment In these deeper concerns, young 
people can learn the rules and the prin¬ 
ciples but only formally and with little 
understanding of their interaction in the 
affairs of mankind. 

We must therefore conceive of liberal 
education as being common to the learn¬ 
ing activities of both undergraduates and 
adults. The students on our campuses 
must be aided toward a mastery of the 
liberal arts and some comprehension of 
the whole range of basic knowledge. Be¬ 
cause of the immaturity of such students, 
however, the emphasis in their educa¬ 
tion must necessarily remain on the basic 
skills and the more exact forms of learn¬ 
ing. In adulthood, the emphasis must 
shift, since mature and experienced peo¬ 
ple are more concerned with and more 
competent to handle deeper and less pre¬ 
cise subjects. They seek wisdom, not 
facts. The studies of the careers of 
outstanding scholars show that the sci¬ 
entists reach their zenith early while the 
literary figures, the historians, and the 
philosophers come to their full maturity 
later. In the lives of average men, the 
true understanding of the various fields 
of knowledge follows the same pattern. 

But just as we must introduce under¬ 
graduates to the broader principles even 
though they cannot understand them 
fully, so we must be careful to aid our 
adult students to maintain their basic 


skills of communication and analysis. As 
university adult education programs 
have expanded, the staffs of our evening 
colleges and extension divisions have in¬ 
creasingly been faced with the pheno¬ 
menon of the middle-aged students who 
were graduated from outstanding insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning but who now 
have little ability to think clearly or to 
communicate effectively, Through disuse 
they have lost the liberal arts they once 
possessed. It is true that these arts can 
be regained with less effort than it would 
take to learn them anew, but we must 
find ways to make even that effort less 
taxing, More important, we must find 
out how to avoid the tragedy of the 
years when the arts were being lost and 
life was less effective than it could be. 
One of the central responsibilities of 
university adult education must be to 
help mature people maintain and 
strengthen their basic skills of analysis 
and communication, 

In professional training, adult educa* 
tion must have far more complex aims 
than does the instruction of young peo¬ 
ple on the campus. There the chief, 
and usually the only, emphasis is on pre¬ 
service education. But no matter how 
competent a man may be when he enters 
his chosen field, he soon becomes aware 
that he must keep on learning. New 
knowledge is always being discovered 
and he must master it, He finds inade¬ 
quacies in his earlier tiaining which he 
must rectify. If he is able, he moves up 
into positions of greater responsibility in 
which his earlier technical training is no 
longer adequate to deal with the new 
duties he is called on to perform. Tlie 
central task of professional adult educa¬ 
tion, therefore, is one of in-service educa¬ 
tion which goes on through a long life¬ 
time, Adult educators cannot, however, 
escape all responsibility for preservice 
training. Many people are denied ade¬ 
quate professional toining in youth. 
Still others discover that they have en- 
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tered the wrong field and decide to start 
all over again. Somehow both groups 
must be served, even though their needs 
constitute only a secondary hind of obli¬ 
gation. 

There has long been a tendency to di¬ 
vide the ends of higher education into 
the liberal and the professional. While 
courses or subject matter cannot always 
be neatly distinguished on this basis, it 
does provide a true index to the intent 
of the learners and the teachers. This 
two-part distinction may be valid with 
a young full-time student on the campus 
who takes courses either because he 
wishes to enter a profession or because 
he believes that it is important to 
broaden his knowledge. Some would 
doubt whether, even there, this dicho¬ 
tomy is valid, Certainly in adult edu¬ 
cation, it is not. The goal of profes¬ 
sional competence is clear enough, and 
can be retained with no difficulty. If we 
attempt to hold to a dual classification, 
hov^ever, we discover that the second 
category has become so general as to 
lose all its meaning. It must include 
such matters as preparing for parent¬ 
hood, learning more about politics and 
economics in order to be effective citi¬ 
zens, exploring human relationships and 
in ter group tensions, and discovering how 
to be effective members of groups, When 
we talk this way, we distend the term 
'liberal education” until it becomes 
shapeless and without meaning, Soon 
we surrender completely and use the 
terms "nonvocational education^^ or “gen¬ 
eral education” as a substitute. 

We can rescue the central idea of 
liberal education only if we keep it free 
of all of these entangling alliances. It is 
true that any subject has, in a sense, 
n liberating influence and therefore can 
be said to be liberal. A course in sani¬ 
tary engineering may finally bring the 
students to an understanding or the 
glories of Shakespeare, although I must 
confess that the intermediate steps are 


hazy in my mind. If liberal education is 
esteemed, however, it is because, llirough 
centuries of experience, generation after 
generation has come to the conclusion 
that the arts and the bodies of knowledge 
which are of central importance to free 
men everywhere should be sought di¬ 
rectly. Let us therefore try to see 
whether we cannot safeguard this con¬ 
cept, and, by keeping it clear as a goal, 
retain its compelling attraction to the 
adults we seek to serve. 

To do so forces us to abandon the two- 
part classification of liberal and profes¬ 
sional education. We must face the fact 
that there are additional goals which arc 
logically coordinate. I shall try to prove 
this point by identifying two of them. 

One has to do with all those forms of 
teaching and learning which are con¬ 
cerned with the practical but non voca¬ 
tional responsibilities of adults. For 
brevitys sake, “functional education” 
might be used to designate this group 
of goals. The various growth periods 
of childhood have been carefully charted, 
but we are only beginning to analyze 
the needs of adults at various stages of 
the half-century of maturity which the 
Bible allows them. Furthermore, all men 
and women, whatever their age, have 
responsibilities which are related to their 
personal and social lives. They need to 
be better parents. They need to take 
a more active part in politics. They n eed 
to learn how to assume leadership in the 
various associations of which they are a 
part They need to learn how to attack 
the problems of their society and build a 
stronger community, They need to re¬ 
examine their ethical and religious be¬ 
liefs so that they can think and act with 
inner tranquility. They need to learn 
how to make and carry out plans to guide 
them in their later years. They need, 
in short, to discover how to acijust to 
many things of which young people 
have only a dim perception. It is not 
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easy to teach a youth of nineteen how 
to grow old gracefully, 

A fourth broad goal, comparable to 
the other three, is the desire to extend 
one's knowledge and competence in some 
subject of absorbing personal interest 
Many Americans are concerned only with 
the work they do, They begin to die as 
soon as they retire. The purpose of ex¬ 
istence and the will to live have been 
taken from them, Philip Armour, the 
founder of the great Chicago packing 
house, has expressed then- view; 

I have no other interest in life but my 
business, I do not want more money, . . , 
I have more than I want I do not love the 
money; what I do love is the getting of it, 
the making it, All these years of my life 
I have put into tliis work and now it is 
my life and I cannot give it up. ,,. I do not 
read, I do not take part in politics, what 
can I do? But in my counting-house I am 
in my element; there I live and the sti'uggle 
is the very breath of life to me.® 

A sense of tragedy is implicit in those 
words. Life is so rich that one should 
not shut oneself up in a single compart¬ 
ment of it. We must have recreative 
education and not rely only on work and 
the routines of daily life. We need other 
compelling concerns to provide the re¬ 
freshment which comes from change. 
That other interest may be a hobby. It 
may be a social crusade, It may be the 
development of competence in a wholly 
different kind of task from that which is 
usually performed. Whatever it is, it is 
necessary. It should be a golden thread 
linking together all the years of maturity. 
Adulthood stretches out before iis; it is 
the time when our powers of learning 
are at their peak, when we are freed 
of the necessities of formal schooling, 
and when we may pursue to our own 
benefit and to the benefit of society the 

® Quoted by Emmett Dedmon, Fabulous 
Chicago (New York: Random Houso, 1953), 
p. 18(3. 


special kinds of learning which give to 
life its interest and its savor, 

The realization that adult education 
cannot be restricted to the liberal and 
the vocational frees us to develop new 
programs of university adult education, 
Tliere may well be other goals parallel 
to liberal, professional, functional, and 
recreative education and these four can 
be separated only logically; in real life 
they are intertwined. We cannot divide 
up our courses into categories, for the 
same item of subject matter may be of 
interest to one man because he desires 
breadth, to another because he wishes 
to get ahead on his job, to a third be¬ 
cause he needs to solve a personal prob¬ 
lem, and to a fourth because he is pur¬ 
suing an absorbing interest. Goals have 
value only as they exist in the minds of 
those who teach and those who learn. 
We are discovering how to build our pro¬ 
grams so that they help to achieve the 
aspirations of our fellow men. Perhaps 
in the process we shall learn many things 
which those who teach the young will 
find useful. 

The deans of extension and the deans 
of evening colleges have not yet ad¬ 
vanced far enough to make clear to all 
of their colleagues just how the univer¬ 
sity should be organized to discharge 
its broad responsibility for adult educa¬ 
tion. The problem is twofold. The dean 
of adult education must demonstrate 
the importance of building new programs 
which from beginning to end, from goals 
to evaluation, are concerned with the 
nature, the needs, and the interests of 
adults. Second, he must insist on the 
development of an adequate system of 
administration, a system which achieves 
both flexibility and coordination. In 
doing so, he operates under certain dis¬ 
advantages which are not shared by his 
fellow deans: 

1, Wliereas they typically have a single 
all-embracing goal, he does not. The 
dean of the law school and the dean 
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of the arts college can direct their at¬ 
tention to the task of educating people 
to be lawyers or to be liberally educated 
men and women, These are not easy 
tasks, but they do provide focus and 
direction, The dean of adult education, 
however, can seldom concentrate entirely 
on his task as a creative leader; indeed 
he is fortunate if he can devote very 
much of his time at all to this duty. He 
must play many roles; he must operate 
a service agency through which the other 
colleges and divisions approach the com¬ 
munity; he must try to channel and serve 
the requests and demands made by out¬ 
side groups upon the university; he must 
act as a public relations officer; and, all 
too often, he is required to be financially 
self-sus taming or even to make a profit 
He must keep one eye on duty and the 
other on opportunity—and he must 
never, never wink, 

2, The extension dean does not have 
any recognized area of content as his 
own. He is therefore often forced into 
one or more of several positions, none 
of them attractive. He may, in the first 
instance, merely extend the university's 
regular programs and functions; the dif¬ 
ficulty here is that his work becomes a 
subservient part of the activities of vari¬ 
ous other schools and divisions. He may, 
on the other hand, take the responsibility 
of developing new academic fields, let¬ 
ting his own college or division be the in¬ 
cubator in which they are hatched, 
Every new academic field must buffet its 
way to acceptance against the concerted 
disdain of the older disciplines, some of 
which achieved their lofty positions of 
respectability only yesterday. The dean 
of adult education, in accepting the re¬ 
sponsibility for a new subject field, must 
take on his own back the scorn of his col¬ 
leagues across the campus. If the new 
field fails, he suffers. If it succeeds, he 
must often, like any parent, let it grow up 
and go away, knowing that, as with any 
child, its feelings of affection will be 


mixed with a touchy pride hi its own 
independence. 

3. The same flight from the nest often 
occurs even when the dean of adult edu¬ 
cation is attempting to serve his col¬ 
leagues on the campus. The usual pro¬ 
cedure is for a department or school 
to decide that it would like to work out¬ 
side the walls of the university. It turns 
to the dean of adult education because 
he has broad ideas, a creative spirit, and 
a budget It relics on him heavily to 
help build an extensive program of serv¬ 
ice. And then it suddenly regards him 
as an interloper standing between it and 
"its natural service area in the field.'* Its 
dean formulates plans to build his own 
field service program. The dean of adult 
education resists, feeling deeply that the 
extension function of the university must 
be coordinated, Soon there is a meeting 
for three in the presidents office! 

4, The dean of adult education is 
caught in another dilemma which docs 
not beset his fellow deans. It revolves 
around the question; shall he have his 
own faculty? If he docs, he will create 
dual departments in the subject-matter 
fields and an unequal rivalry will quickly 
ensue; it is unequal because of the far 
more deeply entrenched position of the 
regular academic departments. The nor¬ 
mal course of advancement constantly 
pulls away the best members of tlie adult 
education faculty, Suppose, on the other 
hand, that the evening college or exten¬ 
sion division does not have its own fac¬ 
ulty, the far more typical situation. The 
dean of adult education then has only 
three resources to help him staff his 
classes: his personal popularity with the 
president, his ability as a bargainer with 
Iiis fellow deans, and the need of the 
faculty for extra cash. 

5, Ilie extension division and the eve¬ 
ning college are unique kinds of institu¬ 
tion within a university's structure. It is 
hard to keep their uniqueness in mind, 
particularly when they are called by the 
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same generic names as other units. Here 
again the deans of extension are am¬ 
bivalent, Since the words ^‘college” 
"‘division/* “credit/* ‘'dean/* and so on 
have status, those who direct adult edu¬ 
cation must seek to have them used. And 
yet the words blur essential differences. 
University statutes cannot be written so 
that they are universally relevant. In¬ 
applicable standards are constantly ap¬ 
plied, The dean of adult education is 
always being expected by the faculty, 
by his fellow deans, and by the central 
administration to adhere to some general 
pattern of procedure which fits everyone 
but him. He is told to rationalize his 
work according to some simple plan— 
usually supplied by others—^whereas his 
work can never be fitted into a rigid 
scheme by any methods short of those 
of Procrustes. 

The recital of difficulties through 
which I have just passed has^ I hope, 
wrung the hearts of the university presi¬ 
dents here tonight and made them re¬ 
solve to be kinder and more charitable to 
tlieii' deans of adult education. Such was 
my intention. Dean Maurice Donohue 
of the University of Chicago once sug¬ 
gested, in the exhaustion of a late after¬ 
noon, that the motto of the dean of adult 
education may be found in the words 
of Saroyan’s nig-seller: “No foundation, 
all the way down the line.** A good 
many of his colleagues agree with him 
and not all of them wait until late after¬ 
noon to do so. 

Present American practice represents 
all the levels of development of univer¬ 
sity adult education which have emerged 
during a century and a half. There is no 
indication that even the most advanced 
institutions today are satisfied with the 
manner in which they have fitted their 
evening colleges or their extension divi¬ 
sions into the total pattern of their organ¬ 
ization, Therefore we must assume that 
a period of further growth is required 
before the issues involved become clear 


and an acceptable general pattern 
emerges. One point is clear, however. 

I will highlight (and oversimplify) it by 
asking whether the person who is in 
charge of adult education in a university 
should be called a dean. All of us have 
read the jokes about deans and we have 
heard the others that do not lend them¬ 
selves to print. But most of us believe 
that the title of “dean** should have some 
positive meaning. It is not merely the 
name given to one level in the univer¬ 
sity's hierarchy, A dean is responsible 
for an area of subject matter, a basic 
concern, or a substantive function of the 
university. 

What does the person in charge of a 
university's program of adult education 
really do? Is it his central task to direct 
a service agency for the other depart¬ 
ments and schools, to channel to the pub¬ 
lic outside the resources which basically 
reside elsewhere in the institution, and 
to bring to the attention of the appropri¬ 
ate parties within, the requests for serv¬ 
ice which come from without? If so, 
I suggest that the person wlio under¬ 
takes this task should be called either a 
“director** or a “vice-president** but he 
should never be called a “dean.** If the 
work of extension is a service to be 
supplied at the request or the sufferance 
of the deans then the correct title is 
“director.** If, on the other hand, the 
work of extension is a central and integ¬ 
ral part of the university which should 
be coordinated throughout with appro¬ 
priate pressure being placed on the deans 
when necessary, then the person in 
charge of extension must be a vice- 
president. At least two great American 
universities have come to this latter 
conclusion. 

Under what conditions will the person 
in charge merit the title of dean? Only 
if, in addition to or in place of the serv¬ 
ice functions he may have to perform, 
he accepts the responsibility for being 
creative in the construction of those pro- 
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grams which are appropriate to the ma¬ 
ture students he serves. If he and his 
staff are the initiators of ideas and if at 
least a part of their work is to put those 
ideas into effect with tire imagination 
and freshness of viewpoint which char¬ 
acterizes the pioneer, then they are 
truly performing a unique and basic 
function, There is a foundation to their 
work and on that foundation they can 
stand. Even if the university has a vice- 
president in charge of extension, it will 
still need a special officer, acting as a 
dean, to arrange the unique programs 
of adult education. 

The university administrators of adult 
education who are here tonight have all 
been invited to this conference because 
they are hue deans—even if their be- 
niglited university authorities have not 
yet conferred that title upon them. They 
know at first hand the experience of 
identifying a particular need or interest, 
shaping a plan to meet it, selecting the 
appropriate methods and content, locat¬ 
ing and, if necessary, training the in¬ 
structors, trying the plan out, evaluating 
it, redesigning both ends and means, 
and continuing the process until there 
can be some measure of satisfaction 
with the results. The dean of adult 
education who is worthy of that title 
knows that these tasks are not easy, and 


that they must be followed through with 
laborious care. There are virtually no 
quick successes which are satisfactory 
in the long run. We have not Imilt the 
other parts of our universities overnight, 
and we cannot expect to operate any 
faster with our programs of adult cduca- 
tion, particularly since we are dealing 
with the whole of life and with a variety 
of new goals which can as yet be only 
dimly seen. A sound program of educa¬ 
tion is not a piece of carpentry to be put 
together in a few days; it is like a tree 
which must be allowed to grow and 
mature. 

We are so busy planting and tending 
our orchards that it is hard to pause to 
appraise our work. It is my own firm 
conviction, however, that when the liis- 
torian looks back at us some fifty years 
hence, he will identify the men of this 
generation as the true descendants of 
those earlier pioneers who built our sys¬ 
tems of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. He will say that, in 
our time, we determined to realize the 
simple but powerful ideal of lifelong 
learning for all men. It has fallen to 
our lot to undertake those many difficult 
but rewarding duties which will link 
together our first impulsive efforts and 
the accomplishment of our broad ideals. 



The Educational Objectives and the Proposed 
Academic Program of the Air Force Academy 

LT. GEN. H, B. HARMON, USAF 


I N AimioRiziNG the establisliment of an 
Air Force Academy, the Congress 
gave explicit recognition to the need 
for an educational institution devoted en¬ 
tirely to the development of air officers. 
In formulating its educational objectives, 
therefore, the Air Force Academy must 
necessarily focus its attention on those 
disciplines which most actively contrib¬ 
ute to the development of air officers. 
Further, since the education given at the 
Air Force Academy, viewed from the 
perspective of the entire service career 
of its graduates, is the first step in the 
military development of future air lead¬ 
ers, it must include the fundamentals of 
air education. These two considerations 
then constitute the frame of reference 
within which the Air Force Academy 
may construct its educational objectives. 

Within this framework, the educational 
objectives of the Air Force Academy as 
presently conceived fall into several ma¬ 
jor categories: the mental, moral, and 
physical qualities required for success¬ 
ful service; the general intellectual de¬ 
velopment of an air officer; and the foun¬ 
dations of that military knowledge and 
discipline necessary for air operations. 
Achievement in these areas will be rep¬ 
resented by commissioning all graduates 
as second lieutenants in the Regular 
United States Air Force, by conferring 
the baccalaureate degree, and by award¬ 
ing an aeronautical rating, 

Since the Air Force Academy will be 
the principal source of career officers 
for the Air Force, it must attempt to pre¬ 
pare the cadet for a long and successful 
career in the service, Tiiis requires not 
only intellectual preparation, but also 


the orientation of the entire personality 
to service life. The cadet must therefore 
be indoctrinated thoroughly in the cus¬ 
toms and ideals of the service; he must 
be influenced to maintain high standards 
of personal integrity; he must become 
convinced of the importance of the 
role of the air officer in our society; 
he must learn to subordinate his own de¬ 
sires to the good of his service and his 
country; and he must be able to derive 
personal satisfaction from his station in 
life and with his prospects for the future. 

To define the intellectual requirements 
for successful air leadership in an age 
of air power would entail a general dis¬ 
cussion of the nature and implications of 
air warfare for our society. This discus¬ 
sion is obviously beyond the scope of the 
present study. It will suffice for our pur¬ 
poses, however, to state that the responsi¬ 
bilities of air leadership demand more 
than a knowledge of air shategy and tac¬ 
tics, although these are required. Since 
modern air warfare touches all facets of 
national life, it is vital that air leaders 
possess also a sound knowledge of the 
political, economic, and social factors 
which operate in our culture. Thus, 
while the air officer must possess as a 
minimum a considerable technical skill 
in air matters, he must also be broadly 
educated in the social sciences and the 
humanities, The Air Force Academy has 
the objective then of providing the cadet 
with a basic education in that it puts at 
the cadet^s disposal recognizably impor¬ 
tant technological, scientific, social, and 
humanistic principles and data which 
he understands and can manipulate. 

Finally, since the cadet as an officer 
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will participate actively in air operations, 
he must become qualified in the hUvSic 
skills of an airman. It will not be the 
function of the Air Force Academy to 
l^rodiice pilots, although it is anticipated 
that the great majority of Air Force 
Academy graduates will qualify as pilots 
during their first year of commissioned 
service. It will be the Air Force Acad¬ 
emy mission to provide the cadet with an 
understanding of air power and some 
familiarity with the operation of aircraft 

The curriculum developed to meet the 
educational objectives of the Air Force 
Academy differs from that offered by 
civilian institutions and from that offered 
by the other two service academies. 
Though in some respects the academic 
program is similar to that of the Military 
and Naval Academies, it differs both in 
its emphasis on professional air require¬ 
ments and in its greater emphasis on the 
humanities and the social sciences. The 
course of studies is divided into two dis¬ 
tinct but highly related programs, The 
one, the airmanship program, consists of 
the military, air, and physical training 
which will lead to the cadet’s commis¬ 
sioning and to his rating as an aerial 
observer. The other, the academic pro¬ 
gram, concerns his general education, 
The sum total of this education and train¬ 
ing should provide the cadet with an 
understanding of the principles of air 
power and an evaluation of its place in 
the total social structure. Subsequent 
service, built upon this foundation, 
should develop a mature officer possess¬ 
ing a mastery of air operations and the 
ability to apply these principles to par¬ 
ticular problems. 

The airmanship program will com¬ 
mence immediately upon the cadet’s ar¬ 
rival at the academy. Part of this pro¬ 
gram will be in effect twenty-four hours 
a day as a product of the regimen of 
cadet life. Other parts are specifically 
scheduled courses of instniction covering 
basic military and air training, weapons 


and equipment familiarization, basic in¬ 
fantry drill and tactics, military organiza¬ 
tion, duties and responsibiUtios of offi¬ 
cers and noncommissioned officers, the 
principles of practical leadership, and 
physical training. Flying training will 
include those subjects necessary to qual¬ 
ify the cadet as an aerial observer and, 
in addition, will familiarize the cadet 
with the operation of light aircraft. 

The academic program includes four 
years of study leading to a baccala\i reate 
degree, The program is divided into two 
primary areas of learning: scientific stud¬ 
ies, and social-lmmaiiistic studies, with 
approximately equal time allotted to 
each, 

The scientific studies are functional 
in nature, relating scientific principles 
primarily to aviation problems and air¬ 
craft equipment rather than to purely 
theoretical situations. This program will 
include courses in mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, graphics, mechanics, elec¬ 
trical engineering, thermodynamics, and 
aerodynamics. Aircraft design will be 
offered on an elective basis in the fourth 
year. 

The social-humanistic studies are in¬ 
tended to provide the cadet with a 
knowledge of himself and tlie world- 
society in which he lives, an understand¬ 
ing of its people, and skill in dealing 
with them, The program includes courses 
in philosophy, history, law, economics, 
international relations, American and 
comparative governments, geography, 
psychology, business administration, and 
English. Foreign languages will be of¬ 
fered on an elective basis in the fourth 
year, 

Throughout both the scientific and 
social-humanistic programs, the curricu¬ 
lum is designed to provide maximum in¬ 
tegration. So conceived, the first-year 
curriculum will provide the cadet with 
basic courses in each area. Each sub¬ 
sequent year will build upon the founda¬ 
tion of the preceding years. The cur- 
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riculum has been developed laterally to 
permit the cadet to reinforce his knowl¬ 
edge in one area while learning in otlier 
areas, In the junior year, for example, 
the cadet will be studying American 
government, history, and the principles 
of economics during the first semester. 
These subject areas are closely related in 
themselves, and tg ensure that they will 
be presented in their relationship, lesson 
plans for each subject will be exchanged 
among the departments responsible for 
those subjects. As far as possible, this 
same proces.s of integration of subject 
material will be accomplished in every 
course offered to the cadet. 

At first glance, the total program of 
the Air Force Academy may appear 
formidable. There are at least two fac¬ 
tors, however, which have led the fac¬ 
ulty to consider it manageable by the 
average cadet. The first factor is the 
process by which applicants are selected 
for entrance into the academy, and the 
second is the educational situation which 
the academy will offer. As to die first, 
there were over three thousand qualified 
applicants for the three hundred vacan¬ 
cies in this year’s freshman class. Those 
selected have met rigorous physical and 
educational requirements, and could 
meet the most exacting requirements of 
our civilian institutions. As to the sec¬ 
ond, the educational environment in 
which the cadets will find themselves 


should lend itself to the spirit of disci¬ 
pline and of learning. Glass sessions 
will ordinarily be limited to twelve ca¬ 
dets per class in order to maximize the 
teaching and learning situation. As an 
added incentive to learning, cadets will 
be grouped into sections according to 
demonstrated ability, so that individual 
cadets may advance beyond normal 
standards in particular subjects. In 
view of these various considerations, the 
course of studies should present not an 
insurmountable obstacle, but a challenge 
for accomplishment. 

The educational program adopted for 
use in the Air Force Academy represents 
a combination of subject areas designed 
to achieve the academy mission. Much 
thought and discussion within the Air 
Force was given to the problem of an 
adequate curriculum, and many civilian 
educators conhibuted their learning and 
experience to the problem. Neverthe¬ 
less, until it has been put into operation 
and until its practical effects have been 
evaluated, the academy curriculum must 
remain tentative. Even after experience 
has been gained, the curriculum must 
remain sufficiently flexible to permit ad¬ 
justments as knowledge in various areas 
increases or as Air Force educational 
requirements change. In every case, the 
curriculum will be directed toward the 
best preparation possible for future air 
leaders in an air age. 



The First Year of the Tuition Exchange 

FRANCIS P, XING 


I N May 1934 the Fund for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Education made a grant 
to help further tuition exchanges for 
children of college faculty members. The 
grant, to the Faculty Childrens Tuition 
Exchange, was designed to permit this 
existing organization to expand its op¬ 
erations and make tuition exchanges 
available to broader groups. 

The Faculty Children’s Tuition Ex¬ 
change had heen founded to facilitate 
tuition-free exchanges of faculty chil¬ 
dren among men’s and women’s colleges 
—where sons of teachers in women’s 
colleges and daughters of teachers in 
men’s colleges could not take advantage 
of free tuition at the home institution. 
By 1934 the ECTE had expanded in 
membership from its original four insti¬ 
tutions to more than seventy. Much of 
this growth was in response to the active 
leadership of the founder. Dean Robert 
R. R, Brooks of Williams College, and 
of his associated exchange directors, 
wlio .saw that the organization could 
achieve an added objective, that is, make 
possible a college education away from 
the home campus for all faculty children 
eligible for full local tuition remission. 
As it worked out, the plan made local 
free tuition transferable among a large 
number of colleges and universities— 
men’s, women’s, and coeducational. 

Estahiishment of Tuition Exchange, Inc. 

The foundation grant made it possible 
to promote the tuition exchange idea 
vigorously among a wider group of col¬ 
leges. In addition, the terms of the grant 
provided for the exploration and devel¬ 
opment of any regional or special types 
of exchange tliat might be found appro¬ 


priate. To carry out the new functions 
the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange 
was dissolved and a new body, Tuition 
Exchange, Inc., was established ns a non¬ 
profit, Massacliiiselts corporation with 
headquarters at Williamstown, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Basically the exchange operation is a 
simple one. Each member college must 
grant free tuition to the children of its 
own faculty members. Then each col¬ 
lege forecasts the total number of its 
own faculty children expected to take 
advantage of free tuition over a period 
of five years. This figure becomes the 
college’s exchange estimate, used as a 
guide for yearly admissions of faculty 
children. Admissions of faculty chil¬ 
dren from other member colleges count 
as credits; faculty children sent to other 
colleges count as debits. Tlic central 
Tuition Exchange oflicer records five- 
year estimates, debits and credits, tui¬ 
tion and fees charged by member insti¬ 
tutions, facilitates applications for tui¬ 
tion remission, informs colleges as to 
their current debit-credit .status, and is¬ 
sues an annual balance .sheet. 

Rapid first-year growth 

In its first year the number of member 
institutions in the new Tuition Exchange 
more than doubled, increasing from 72 to 
165. By the end of August 1935 member¬ 
ship was approximately 190, many insti¬ 
tutions having entered the organization 
as the result of late spring meetings of 
trustees. To date, 297 drildreii Irave heen 
exchanged and the estimated numlrer to 
he exchanged in the next five years is 
approximately 2,000. Tlie geographical 
coverage has increased and thirty-one 
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states are represented in tlie organiza¬ 
tion. In administration^, the first year 
saw the development of forms, files, and 
procedures permitting efficient handling 
and recording of exchanges; it is esti¬ 
mated that the present membership 
could be doubled without increasing the 
clerical expenses. 

ffeefion of regional d/reefors 

A new system of regional directors was 
adopted by the Exchange. Five regional 
directors are to be elected by the member 
institutions, the institutions in each re¬ 
gion voting as a group to elect their own 
regional director, The regions estab¬ 
lished are: New England, Middle At¬ 
lantic States, Midwest, Southeast, and 
Southwest. One regional election is to 
be held each year so that the five-year 
terms will be staggered to end in each 
of five successive years. This year Presi¬ 
dent Paul H, Fall of Hiram College was 
elected regional director from the Mid¬ 
west region. 

Publ/c/y supported colleges pose problem 

The new Tuition Exchange is open to 
publicly supported as well as privately 
supported institutions. This poses a 
problem, however, because of differences 
between public and private institutions* 
enrollments and in the dollar amounts of 
tuition. There are also legal, political, 
and public relations questions involved 
in adapting the Tuition Exchange pro¬ 
gram to publicly supported colleges and 
universities. These institutions, as well 
as junior colleges, teachers colleges, and 
many specialized institutions, present a 
problem of maintaining exchange bal¬ 
ances that under the existing pattern of 
faculty children's choice of college can¬ 
not easily be met, These special ques¬ 
tions are being given close attention by 
the Tuition Exchange and a number of 
policy changes are being considered. 


lessons learned 

Here are the main lessons learned dur¬ 
ing the organization's first year: 

1. The heterogeneity introduced by 
enlarging the membership increases con¬ 
siderably the problem of maintaining ex¬ 
port and import exchange balances. It 
is much too early, however, to say how 
serious this problem will become. 

2. In order to anticipate and avoid 
severe imbalances, Tuition Exchange has 
reduced the credit and debit limits from 
30 percent and 40 percent respectively to 
20 percent and 80 percent. Thus, within 
its five-year estimate, a college at any 
given time is not allowed to import any 
more than 20 percent more students 
than it exports nor export more than 
30 percent more than it imports. 

3. The promotion of the Tuition Ex¬ 
change program has had the effect of 
stimulating many institutions to increase 
their own tuition remission for faculty 
children from none or partial to full 
remission. 

4. Some new solution is needed to 
facilitate exchanges with public colleges 
and universities and specialized institu¬ 
tions, 

Dean Brooks, executive director of the 
new Tuition Exchange, concludes that 
probably not more than 300 colleges and 
universities out of more than 1,800 can 
effect a continued balance of exchanges. 
As suggested above, additional means of 
aiding faculty members with the heavy 
burden of their childrens college educa¬ 
tion are needed, However, the new Tui¬ 
tion Exchange program has made genu¬ 
ine steps forward in its work in the first 
year of its existence. As more faculty 
members' children benefit from its pro¬ 
visions, the Tuition Exchange may be 
expected to become more important as 
one of the increasing fringe rewards that 
help advance education by making the 
teaching profession more attractive, 



Inflation and the Tax Credit Plan 

WALDO a M. JOHNSTON 


D ubing the past decade moi’e Ameri¬ 
cans have talked, studied, read, and 
written about inflation than ever before 
in man’s history. This is not another 
attempt to discuss the inflationary trend 
or plant another harvest of statistics to 
add to the acreage already in existence. 

I am merely assuming that what the 
economists and my bank account tell me 
is true—^that whether we like it or not, 
we are plagued with cheap dollars which 
for many of us are hard to come by, but 
most readily disappear like a puff of 
smoke from Aladdin’s lamp. Of course, 

I am interested in the rising cost of liv¬ 
ing inde.v, the skyrocketing Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, and the price of but¬ 
ter. And I am resigned to doing with¬ 
out many everyday articles which twenty 
years ago seemed readily available. I 
am resigned to accept these annoyances 
as evidence of the growth of the national 
standard of living and the aftermath of 
World War II. 

What I cannot countenance, however, 
is the relegation of American education 
to the periphery of national thinking. 
In our justiiiable concern over many com¬ 
plex problems, we have managed to over¬ 
look one of our greatest dangers—the 
decline of educational opportunities for 
American youth. This is directly at¬ 
tributable to inflation. The result is 
that today we ane face to face with an 
alarming crisis—a crisis which affects 
the national security just as deeply as 
Soviet duplicity and our own course of 
foreign policy, affecting as it does the 
future intellect of the United States. 

Stated in its simplest terms dlls crisis 
has developed because American edu¬ 
cational institutions have fallen into seri¬ 
ous financial straits. Our colleges have 


never charged the full rate of tuition in 
keeping with the actual cost. For ex¬ 
ample, even three decades ago, a stu¬ 
dent paying the full fee was actually on 
a scholarship, the extra cost of J)is edu¬ 
cation being paid by the institution out 
of endowment or grants. As the normal 
operating expenses of our institutions 
have risen under inflationary pressures, 
the actual cost of educating the indi¬ 
vidual student has climbed. Yet our col¬ 
leges and universities have been loath 
to increase tuitions; in fact, they have 
done everything possible to avoid fjir- 
ther financial burdens on the student. 
Thus inflation has run up costs to col¬ 
leges and universities without a cor¬ 
responding increase in income. 

Faced with this situation, the institu¬ 
tions, both public and private, have been 
obliged to raise their tuitions and have 
curtailed their expenditures in ways that 
are harmful to the public welfare, Tliey 
have kept faculty salaries down, and yet 
expect the same faculties to teach tlie 
merits of our economic system to the 
next generation of students. Tliey have 
neglected maintenance of plant and 
equipment at the very time when we 
most need to he expanding such plant 
and equipment. They have had to cur¬ 
tail the numbers given scholai.ship aid 
even though the amounts going into 
scholarships have incteaseeJ. In s re¬ 
cent survey, the Council for Financial 
Aid, Inc., reports that in 458 colleges and 
universities (already providing sebokt- 
ships for 28 percent of their students 
and appropriating from their general 
funds more than half of the financial 
aid needed by these students) an ag- 
gregato of $500,113,034 in additional 
scholarship endowment is needed fust to 
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keep up with present dewanchl^ In 
this same report the council states: ‘'A 
college having rigorously high standaxcls 
and the desire foi* a student body of first 
rate ability should be prepared to fur¬ 
nish financial aid for 35 percent to 40 
percent of its student body.” 

Despite all their efforts to curtail ex¬ 
penditures from dangerous proportions, 
our institutions are still faced with a seri¬ 
ous dilemma—and are rather unsuccess¬ 
fully resisting the impulse to increase in¬ 
come from charges to the students as the 
only readily available answer, Further 
tuition increases, on top of those which 
have already recently been made, will 
become an impossible burden for many 
families who are in turn confronted with 
other rising costs resulting from inflation. 

What can we do? What action can 
we take inimediatehj that will help to en¬ 
sure the continuance of educational op¬ 
portunities for the present generation? 
What can we do to strengthen the fabric 
of oui colleges and universities, to en¬ 
sure more adequate faculty salaries, to 
permit desperately needed plant rehabil¬ 
itation and expansion? And just as im¬ 
portant, what can we do to enable par¬ 
ents to meet the rising costs of education 
for their children? 

In the past, government agencies and 
educational groups have tried to come 
to grips with the problem with only 
minor successes. It was not until re¬ 
cently, however, that a group of alumni 
and educators determined to take a fresh 
look at the problem from a slightly dif¬ 
ferent approach. They noted that it has 
been a policy of our government from 
colonial times not to raise government 
income out of the money that goes to 
educate the next generation. Donations 
to the institutions are deductible for in¬ 
come tax purposes, taxes paid to the 
state to support public institutions are 

* Staff Report on College Scholarships Avail¬ 
able (New York; Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Oct. 1, 1954). 


deductible for tax purposes, The only 
form of income to the institution wlilcli 
is not deductible is the tuitions and fees 
charged to students. 

Was there not, perhaps, au answer 
here—an answer that would bring relief 
to institutions and parents alike and 
would not cause undue hardship to the 
government in revenue losses—an an¬ 
swer which would not entail additional 
governmental agencies and operating 
overhead and which would leave our 
institutions free to compete in the mar¬ 
ket place? 

Out of this has evolved the so-called 
Tax Credit Plan for Tuition. This plan 
has been slowly and carefully developed 
over the past two years. It has been 
examined by educators, tax experts, and 
legislative specialists. It has been pre¬ 
sented to many individuals and groups 
for their suggestions and criticisms, 
and out of the sum total of theh 
wisdom and experience emerged its final 
form. It has won the enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval of college presidents, alumni, 
parents, and congressmen from coast to 
coast It has been endorsed by such 
leading educational groups as the Amer¬ 
ican Alumni Council, the Association of 
American Colleges, the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education, the Council for Finan¬ 
cial Aid to Education, the Executive 
Committee of the American Bar Associ¬ 
ation, and the State Universities Asso¬ 
ciation, The alumni associations of many 
public, private, parochial, and munici¬ 
pal colleges and universities have en¬ 
dorsed it 

The provisions of the proposed con¬ 
gressional bill covering the tax credit 
plan are thoroughly covered in the bro¬ 
chure entitled A Froposed Tax Credit 
Flan To Aid Students in Institutions of 
Higher Learningy issued by the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, February 1, 
1955, (The bill essentially provides the 
taxpayer parent with a 30 percent tax 
credit for tuition and fees paid to an 
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institution of higher learning. This 
means that the parent, guardian, or 
friend would be credited on his final 
income tax return with $150 for each 
$500 paid for tuition and fees.) 

Following the publication and distri¬ 
bution of the A.C.E.’s brochure, interest 
in the proposal spread. Accounts of the 
proposal appeared in numerous alumni 
magazines. On. February 25, 1955, die 
Honorable Donald L. Jackson of Cali¬ 
fornia inboduced the tax credit plan 
into the House of Representatives as 
H. R. 4444. Since then H. R. 4568 has 
been introduced by Rep. Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey, H. R. 4621 by Rep. 
Boggs of Louisiana, H. R. 5152 by Rep. 
Thompson of New Jersey, H. R. 5429 
by Rep. Eugene McCardiy of Minne¬ 
sota, H. R. 5879 by Rep. Dodd of Con¬ 
necticut, H. R. 6507 by Rep. Kelley of 
New York, and H. R. 6978 by Rep. 
Hillings of California. Senator Alex¬ 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin has introduced 
the measure in the Senate—-S. 1778. All 
of these bills are essentially the same 
and follow the American Council on 
Education proposal. 

In July the bills were brought up in 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
the request that the committee hold 
hearings early in January 1956, when it 
reconvenes. 

Thus, as matters now stand, the tax 
credit plan will be brought before die 
Congress early next year, The decision 
to be made by the nation’s lawmakers is 
of the utmost importance to all Ameri¬ 
cans interested in the national and edu¬ 
cational welfare who seek to find a 
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solution to one of our greatest problems 
by providing a democratic means for 
helping our hard-pressed colleges and 
universities to help themselves—and to 
make possible the continued education of 
thousands of American boys and girls. 
“Higher education has become a neces¬ 
sity, not a luxury in America today. The 
nature of our society has become so com¬ 
plex that we can no longer afford to have 
an under-educated people.... it is use¬ 
less for us to talk about a shortage of 
engineers, a shortage of doctors and of 
other professionals. It is useless for us 
to talk about oiir competitive race for 
technical superiority again,st the Soviet 
Union unless we simultaneously take ac¬ 
tive steps to promote higher education 
in our land.” * 

In speaking of the pressing needs of 
American education, the New York Her* 
aid Tribune on May 25, 1955, said in 
a lead editorial; “The hardest question 
of all, however, may well be how to pay 
for this new education. C{)llcge endow¬ 
ments and gifts from private individuals 
will apparently be unable to foot tho 
bill. Tuition fees, now averaging $580 
a year at private colleges and $240 a 
year at State universities, can scarcely 
go much higher, Federal aid has its 
limitations.” 

By working for the tax credit plan 
now, we as Americans—all of us, edu¬ 
cators, legislators, parents, a]umni--can 
help to meet the challenge. A stronger 
America and the gratitude of generations 
yet to come will be our reward 

* Senator Alexander Wiley on the floor of tho 
Senate, April 25, 1955. 



Student Counseling in Japan — Pioneer Work 

WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


U NDER the title “Student Personnel 
Services in Japan/* Wesley P. 
Lloyd in the Educational Record^ has 
given a brief account of the work in 
19S1-52 of the Japanese Universities 
Institutes of Student Personnel Services, 
of which he was the director and which 
were sponsored by a committee ap¬ 
pointed by the American Council on 
Education, More recently Dr. Lloyd has 
given a much more comprehensive re¬ 
port in book form of the work of the 
seven personnel specialists comprising 
the staff of the institutes.^ 

Both of these reports, however, are 
devoted almost entirely to the methods 
and achievements of the sessions of the 
institutes which were held at three dif¬ 
ferent cities in Japan during the year 
1951-52* The author evidently did not 
consider it his province to refer to the 
many and varied developments in the 
field of educational personnel services 
which had occurred during the six pre¬ 
vious years of the American Occupation 
of Japan. So far as I know the history 
of this earlier but significant develop¬ 
ment has never been told in any system¬ 
atic way, 

It seems to me desirable, therefore, 
in the interests of future students of 
comparative education, of historical ac¬ 
curacy and completeness, and of fair¬ 
ness to some of the pioneer workers in 
the personnel field in Japan, to sup¬ 
plement Dr. Lloyd’s comprehensive re¬ 
ports by a brief summary of some of 
the earlier activities in this important 
field. It may fairly be said that the 
significant results of the institutes so 

'XXXIV (July 195S), 28M5. 

^Student Coumeling in Japm (Minneapolisj 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953). 


fully reported by Dr. Lloyd would 
scarcely have been possible had not 
Japanese educators been prepared for 
them by the many varied developments 
of earlier years. 

It happens that I was in Japan for four 
years from March 1947 to March 1951 as 
adviser on higher education and as chair¬ 
man of the Higher Education Unit of the 
Education Division of the Civil Informa¬ 
tion and Education Section of SCAP, 
during which time I had the opportunity 
to observe firsthand many phases of 
pioneer personnel work in Japan and to 
participate in some of it, prior to July 
1951. 

In this article I shall present four as¬ 
pects of personnel work in Japan by 
American educators and by Japanese ed¬ 
ucators working under American leader¬ 
ship and with American suggestion and 
advice. 

1. The presence in Japan of American 
leaders particularly trained and quali¬ 
fied in personnel work, 

2. Training in personnel work in Ja¬ 
pan carried on prior to July 1951, 

3. Formation of the first national edu¬ 
cational personnel organization in Japan, 

4. Development of Japanese publica¬ 
tions in the personnel field prior to July 
1951. 

Trained American spec/aiisfs 

Three members of the staff of our 
small Higher Education Unit had had 
considerable training and experience in 
the educational personnel field prior to 
their years of service in Japan. 

First, Dr. Lulu Holmes received her 
doctors degree at Columbia University 
with a dissertation concerning the work 
of deans of women, She was dean of 
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women at Drury College, 1929-36. Since 
1936 she has been and now is dean of 
women at Washington State College. 
Her service as dean of women at Uiese 
institutions, however, has been inter¬ 
rupted by itoo periods of leave of ab¬ 
sence for service in Japan, first as instruc¬ 
tor with supplementary personnel re¬ 
sponsibilities, at Kobe Women’s College, 
1934-35; and second as adviser on wom¬ 
en s education on our staflF, 1946-48. 

Second, Dr. Helen Hosp, now Mrs. 
Herbert L. Seamans of New York, cur¬ 
rently with the Division of Education 
of Hunter College, did her graduate work 
in personnel administration and guid¬ 
ance at New York University and Har¬ 
vard University. She was dean of women 
at Bethany College, 1936-39, and dean 
of women at the University of Nebraska, 
1939 - 41 , From 1941 to 1948 she was 
higher education associate on the head¬ 
quarters stafE of the American Associa¬ 
tion of University Women in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C,, and developed that organiza¬ 
tion’s programs in higher education and 
guidance until she left to succeed Dr. 
Holmes as adviser on women’s education 
on our staff at Tokyo, where she re¬ 
mained from 1948 to 1950. A fuller re¬ 
port of her important activities in the 
student guidance field in Japan will be 
given later. 

Third, Dr, Donald Typer completed 
his residence study for the doctorate in 
1936 at the University of Chicago, fol¬ 
lowing which he was for six years di¬ 
rector of field work and later vice-presi¬ 
dent of George Williams College. For 
five years he was director of training for 
the YMCA in New York, except for leave 
for two years during the war when he 
was in charge of welfare work in Europe 
for the British YMCA. During these pe¬ 
riods he had a variety of responsibilities 
for many phases of personnel work with 
college students and other young peo¬ 
ple. He is the author of various articles 
and pamphlets dealing with problems 


and adjustments o£ youth. He was on 
our staff in Japan, 1947-51. as officer 
on youth activities and student govern¬ 
ment and related fields. He left Tokyo 
a few^ weeks before the arrival of Dr. 
Lloyd’s group. He is now president 
of Doane College. 

I can now recall at least a dozen other 
members of the regular staff of our Edu¬ 
cation Division who had some experience 
in Japan with various phases of person¬ 
nel work, including vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, dormitory super¬ 
vision, tests and measurements, religious 
guidance, student aid, etc. 

And among the hundred or more mem¬ 
bers of the staff of the six Institutes for 
Educational Leadership (IFEL) held in 
Japan before July 1951, American edu¬ 
cators temporarily employed for terms 
of three to six months and other special¬ 
ists under temporary appointment, there 
were many who had special interest and 
competence in various aspects of the 
guidance field and who served in those 
capacities in Japan, 

idpanese frai'ning in personnel work 

Perhaps credit for the first systematic 
work in the personnel field should be 
given to Dr. Holmes who took major 
responsibility In 1946 for the organiza¬ 
tion of the Japanese Association of Uni¬ 
versity Women, which from the begin¬ 
ning stressed the various aspects of per¬ 
sonnel work for women in the universi¬ 
ties. Its twenty-seven branches in all 
parts of the country served to emphasize 
the importance of higher education for 
women and to secure more adequate at¬ 
tention to their special needs. Its Uni¬ 
versity Standards Committee required 
that the Japanese institutions wishing to 
have their graduates eligible for member¬ 
ship should have suitable housing instal¬ 
lations for women students and should 
make adequate provision for educational, 
vocational, and personal guidance of 
women students. The large nucleus of 
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membership of the association who were 
graduates of American institutions were 
personally familiar with guidance pro¬ 
cedures in colleges and universities in 
the United States, 

Dr. Holmes and Dr. Thomas McGrail, 
also of the Higher Education Unit, 
worked for nine months with university 
presidents, national, public, and private, 
or their representatives in a series of 
meetings which resulted in the organiza¬ 
tion in 1947 of the Japanese University 
Accreditation Association. In its state¬ 
ments of standards and in its publica¬ 
tions the association gave attention to 
the need for systematic personnel pro¬ 
cedures in the universities. So far as I 
know, this was the first attempt to get 
the presidents of these various types of 
universities together to woik coopera¬ 
tively. 

Six sessions of IFEL were held prior 
to July 1951, for which about one hun¬ 
dred specialists were secured from the 
United States. They worked with a 
much larger number of Japanese edu¬ 
cators in staffing these institutes. They 
were first under the leadership of Dr. 
Paul E. Webb, on leave as assistant 
superintendent of schools at Los Ange¬ 
les, but for their later and more exten¬ 
sive sessions under that of Dr. Verna 
Carley, with a doctorate from Columbia 
University, who was our specialist in 
teacher education and whose work also 
encompassed many phases of guidance, 
While IFEL was designed first to train 
better administrators for the elementary 
and secondary schools, it was so success¬ 
ful that its scope was soon extended also 
into the field of higher education. Ses¬ 
sions were held in the four cities of 
Tokyo, Sendai, Kyoto, and Fukuoka. 

In connection with the fourth session 
of IFEL in the spring of 1949, the Higher 
Education Unit planned three confer¬ 
ences, each of two weeks’ duration, for 
un iversity administrators, university 
business officers, and university guidance 


officers. Each of them was attended by 
about 120 representatives of different 
higher, institutions. Topics were selected 
for consideration from a list of eighty 
possible ones which I had prepared and 
which were sent out in advance by the 
Ministry of Education and voted on by 
the representatives of some two hundred 
universities. Even in the conferences 
designed primarily for administrators 
and business officers my programs show 
that there were several sessions devoted 
to vaiious aspects of personnel services, 

The guidance conference proper, 
which was under the dhection of 
Dr. Hosp, was devoted entirely to such 
topics as administration of guidance, se¬ 
lection and admission of students, edu¬ 
cational and vocational guidance, social 
development of students, provisions for 
coeducation and resulting problems, stu¬ 
dent government, extracurricular organ¬ 
izations, student housing and food serv¬ 
ice, student health, and student employ¬ 
ment. Lectures were supplemented by 
small group discussion, committee re¬ 
ports, and other devices designed to 
secure meaningful participation on the 
part of all. A similar university guid¬ 
ance conference was held in the spring 
of 1950, in connection with the sixth 
IFEL session, also with Dr. Hosp in 
charge. 

From November 1949 to February 
1950 Dr. Typer and I held a series of 
two-day higher education conferences at 
fifteen university cen ters—■Tokushima, 
Okayama, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Wakayama, Kobe, Kanazawa, 
Fukui, Shizuoka, Nagoya, Shimane, Tot- 
tori, and Chiba, From March to May 
1950 William Neufeld, specialist in health 
and physical education (with previous 
service at Harvard University), joined 
us for fifteen more such conferences held 
at Yokohama, Yamanashi, Ibaraki, Fuku- 
shima, Utsunomiya, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, 
Kagoshima, Kumamoto, Sendai, Yama- 
gata, Akita, Hirosaki, Sapporo, and 
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Iwate. All of these conferences were 
arranged by the Ministry of Education, 
and we went on the invitation of the 
host university in each city. They were 
attended by some 22,000 faculty and stu¬ 
dents of 138 different universities. They 
dealt in part with administrative and 
teaching problems, but also in all of 
them personnel aspects were given prom¬ 
inent place, particularly student govern¬ 
ment, student activities, student ideolo¬ 
gies, faculty-student relationships, and, 
after Mr. Neufeld joined us, student 
liealth problems and health and physical 
education activities. 

As early as 1947 scholastic aptitude 
tests devised by leading Japanese psy¬ 
chologists, with the cooperation of an 
adviser from the Education Division, 
were given to 150,000 students and re¬ 
sults analysed in the most modern fash¬ 
ion on punched cards. These tests were 
used as one of the new factors in selec¬ 
tion of students for university entrance, 

As a result of such efforts, as early as 
1949 the Ministry of Education had en¬ 
couraged the establishment of a student 
welfare and guidance department in each 
of the approximately seventy newly or¬ 
ganized national universities with a full¬ 
time official in charge. Such depart¬ 
ments, at least in name, were found in 
each university in 1950, although ad¬ 
mittedly they needed much development 
and improvement But they ware pio¬ 
neer efforts, developed by the Japanese 
officials themselves with Occupation sug¬ 
gestion and encouragement, and consti¬ 
tuted a definite and hopeful basis for 
subsequent work by such groups as the 
Universities Institutes in 1951-^2, 

Dr. Hosp^s threefold confribvflon 

Because of Dr. Hosp’s unusual train¬ 
ing and experience in the guidance field, 

I asked her soon after her arrival in 
Tokyo to assume the major responsibility 
for assisting Japanese educators in this 
important field, and particularly to or- 
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ganize what I feel sure was the first 
systematic coarse of training of deans 
of women for their duties and respon¬ 
sibilities in the new universities of Ja¬ 
pan. Although the number of partici¬ 
pants in this course was small, it was 
a significant beginning, a first seed, and 
important consequences were to result 
from it, as will appear presently. 

No one can tell the fascinating story of 
Dr. Hosp’s work with this and other 
groups as well as she can. Therefore I 
have asked her to furnish me an account 
of her pioneer experiences in the work 
which she undertook. She has responded 
in a statement of twenty-five pages, all 
of which is richly deserving of publica¬ 
tion. My only regret is that space limita¬ 
tions compel me to make only the selec¬ 
tions from it which follow: 

In 1048 intensive work in student per¬ 
sonnel programs was essential in the uni¬ 
versities, and particularly in behalf of the 
women students then being newly admitted 
to the government and hitherto men s uni¬ 
versities. 

The first step, in August 1948, was to 
form a “Committee for the Study of Guid¬ 
ance at the University Level." Composed 
of professional educators and interested lay 
persons, all Japanese men and women, six¬ 
teen in all, this committee met twice weekly 
under the chairmanship of Mr. K. Hirasawa> 
a graduate of Bates College in Maine. The 
committee worked in seminar fashion for six 
months and prepared a Handbook of Guid¬ 
ance on the Uninerslttj Level I met with 
them only as adviser and tried to aid in their 
discussions and to furnish information on 
American practices when it was requested. 
The Ministry of Education cooperated by 
publishing and distributing the new Hana- 
hook, of which Mr. Hirasawa was indicated 
as editor, to all Institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion in Japan, It was also used by the 120 
educators who attended the first Inslltiito 
for Guidance held in Tokyo in March 1949. 
In February 1950, a revised edition was 
published. This was used in the second 
Guidance Institute, also held in Tokyo, in 
March 1950. 
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At length, in late 1949, when presumably 
university guidance functions were more 
widely understood, the time seemed pro¬ 
pitious for inaugurating a longer and more 
intensive course for training women coun¬ 
selors in institutions of higher education. 
But wbat protracted sessions that involved 
with the Ministry of Education! 

Training of women for educational posi¬ 
tions in higher education in anything other 
than home economics caused consternation 
of which “women are not capable” was the 
essence. At this juncture the Japanese As¬ 
sociation of University Women was of very 
considerable help. Representatives of the 
Association called upon Ministry officials to 
urge their sponsorship of the course. 

The Ministry nevertheless delayed in ex¬ 
tending the invitations to the institutions 
to send a woman representative to the train¬ 
ing course, and by telegram only, the day 
before the course was scheduled to begin, 
were the women specifically notified of their 
selection as members of the course, Yet 
they camel Seventeen of them, even under 
such conditions, and from a wide geographic 
distribution. Disproved were all the argu¬ 
ments that *^women can't arrange to be 
away from home.” 

How these women were able to arrange 
to be away from home for a three-month 
period from October to December on one 
day's notice is difficult to understand. Only 
their eageiuess to come can account for it, 
for they surely had many personal prob¬ 
lems and adjustments to make, 

Of course the members of the class had 
no extensive wardrobes to pack. Most of 
them were to wear for three months, with 
but little change, the clothing by which I 
first identified them until I could remember 
their names: the dress of two shades of blue 
from Niigata, the checked suit from Yama- 
gata, the lovely kimono of the one from our 
host school in Tokyo. 

It seemed important from the first to 
establish the idea that we were a group of 
women working together in the area of stu¬ 
dent guidance. I was to act as guide and 
to assist in planning but in no sense to be a 
sensei —honored and revered teacher whose 
word could not be questioned. Daily 
throughout the course, which consisted of 
lectures and discussions, practical laboratory 


work,- and field trips, I tried to remain in 
the background. A few of the lectures I 
gave, but most of them were given by in¬ 
vited Japanese and Americans. More than 
two'thiids of them (eighteen of twenty-six) 
were by Japanese. 

As the course was given in the Takehaya 
Branch of Tokyo Gakugei (Teaol^ers Col¬ 
lege of Liberal Arts) where there were both 
men and women students, it was arranged, 
as the practical laboratory part of the course, 
that each member of the class should serve 
as a counselor for a group of Gakugei stu¬ 
dents, She was to work with them both as 
individuals and in groups and to have both 
young men and young women students as 
counsellees, The adminisbation and faculty 
of the institution gave superb cooperation 
and the Gakugei students became so much 
interested in what was going on that they 
wished to become members of the counsel¬ 
ing coursel 

Daily in class the members exchanged 
reports of their experiences with their re¬ 
spective counsellees, seeking such sug¬ 
gestions as others in the group might offer 
tor better understanding of her student and 
his or her problems. Thus they learned to 
work together in a practical situation and 
to modify their ideas—in democratic 
fashion. 

To my request for suggestions of subjects 
to be included in the course, coeducation 
was listed most frequently, This was under¬ 
standable because coeducation had been so 
recently authorized in Japan, but had moved 
somewhat slowly in practice, In our course, 
therefore, coeducation was considered at 
length with lectures from men and women 
students in universities where it was already 
in operation. The members of the course 
wanted to understand it better themselves, 
and upon their retvnn to their own localities 
to help in their own schools and in the de¬ 
velopment of informed public opinion. 

The Japanese university, without an or¬ 
ganized personnel program, offers no com¬ 
prehensive inh’oduction for the entering 
student. Aware of this lack of social 
warmth, and after study of the various pos¬ 
sible features of a student ^'Orientation 
Week,” the group enthusiastically decided 
to have a practice “Orientation Party.*' 
Members of the Ministry of Education were 
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invited to the j;party as "freshmen ” I was 
to come as an "^American Exchange Student 
with hat, coat, gloves, and a suitcase'"— 
so my invitation read. We were welcomed 
by the group who presumably were upper¬ 
classmen and faculty and enlightened as to 
our university's “purpose and spirit.” A 
more superb job of indirect education I 
have never seen. The “freshmen” were ex¬ 
posed to a philosophy of education that 
exalted “development of the whole man ” 
The objective of a university education, the 
women said, was “to make good members 
of society.” We later heartily enjoyed 
clever stunts in which the participation was 
all inclusive, singing, and refreshments. The 
Orientation Party had achieved its purpose. 

Other topics considered included health, 
vocational guidance, student employment, 
marriage, social problems, student living 
conditions, housing, religion, mental hy¬ 
giene, and personality tests. 

A week-end holiday, at the end of the 
term, on which the group went by them¬ 
selves to the seaside resort of Ito, marked 
two very important and significant events, 
First, the completion of their book, The 
Guidance of Women Students, in which all 
had shared in the planning and writing dur¬ 
ing the weeks of the course. The delightful 
(and sound) final paragraph reads (in the 
English ti'anslation made for me) “Advices 
with humors are much more effective than 
just preaching,” Duly submitted by the 
group to the Ministry of Education, the 
book was accepted and printed, and copies 
were distributed by the Ministry to nil insti¬ 
tutions of higher education enrolling women 
students. Furthermore it was also used in 
the March 1950 Institute for Guidance, 
already mentioned. 

Second, the meeting at Ito marked the 
decision of the group to organize themselves 
into a permanent association to be known 
as Joshi Gakusei Bucho or National Asso¬ 
ciation of Deans of Women, so far as I know 
the first such personnel organization in 
Japan. This organization has continued its 
activities. In the years since I left Japan 
I have received numerous letters from the 
members of this pioneer organization. Two 
or three extracts may be of interest: 
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On June 24th nine of our Deans of 
Women Association members held our 
first reunion. It was so delightful that 
we could not end our talking by twelve 
o’clock at night. We had the following 
decisions; (1) To have a student per¬ 
sonnel work conference in October; (2) 
to recommend training course for deans 
of women in a senior university. 

At my university we prepared student 
guidance handbooks and gave them to 
all freshmen. This is only a part of our 
new student personnel program. 

I am very happy to have such an inter¬ 
esting job to work together with students 
even though the difficult thinking way of 
students and their too materialistic 
thought make me sad. 

- is actually working for student 

guidance. She got more pound and 
looks more healthy. Site is to be dean 
of women students at her university. 

The individual iniluenees of the seventeen 
members of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, even though their num¬ 
ber is small, should radiate far. Their 
counsellees during the training course were 
preparing to be teachers. It is likely that 
some of these counsellees are utilizing the 
guidance procedures wliich they themselves 
had experienced with such appreciation. 
The majority of this pioneer group arc now 
on the faculties in coeducational teacher¬ 
training institutions wliere> as teachers and 
counselors, they are working with other 
future generations of men ana women edu¬ 
cators. My own experience with this group 
is the most satisfying of my thrilling years 
in Japan. 

This vivid report from Mrs. Seamans 
indicates that as early as 1049 a well- 
organized, tiiree-nionth training course 
in the personnel field had been very suc¬ 
cessfully given there, an effective na¬ 
tional personnel organization had been 
formed, and at least two university guid¬ 
ance books in Japanese had been writ¬ 
ten, published, and widely distributed. 

It is worthy of special note, too, that 
Tokyo University, me leading university 
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of the country, previously very cautious 
about giving credit for work done out¬ 
side its walls and particularly by women, 
on recommendation of the Ministry of 
Education, granted twelve university 
credits to each of the women who com¬ 
pleted this 1949 course in guidance, thus 
giving it the highest possible stamp of 
academic respectability in Japan. Two 
of the women, after completing the 
course, were selected to visit the United 
States for sixty days at the expense of 
the United States Government to ob¬ 
serve student personnel programs and 
methods in American colleges and uni¬ 
versities, 

is the first time in the history of 
Japanese education to have such train¬ 
ing,*' said Toshio Kumura, then chief 
of the Educational Personnel Section of 
the Bureau of Higher Education of the 
Ministry of Education. With his long 
experience in Japanese education, Mr, 
Kumura was in a position to speak with 
real authority and conviction. 

Guidance f/ferafure in Japanese 

Mrs. Seamans* report has indicated 
two books on university guidance which 
were widely distributed in Japan when 
she was there. Many other books, pam¬ 
phlets, and articles on guidance had been 
published in Japanese prior to 1951. 
Some of them, of course, were concerned 
primarily with guidance at the elemen¬ 
tary and secondary levels, but many of 
the principles of guidance are much the 
same at the college level and many of 
these publications would have proved 
useful and informing reading for stu¬ 
dents in the university field. 

As early as June 1947 the Ministry of 
Education had published a Guide * to 
Thijsical Education, A textbook on Ed- 
ucatioml Fstjchologij in two volumes 
also appeared in 1947, sponsored by the 
ministry. After 1947 there was a fairly 
regular flow of profes.sional materials 


from the ministry. In January 1948 the 
ministry, with the cooperation of the 
Education Division, developed a hand¬ 
book The Reorganization of Higher Ed¬ 
ucation in Japan, which included sec¬ 
tions on ‘‘Selection of Students'* and *'Ad- 
visory Services.*' It characterized the 
“advisory or guidance system” as one 
of the important steps in the establish¬ 
ment of the new four-year iinivea'sities, 

Even earlier, in November 1946, the 
Vocational Guidance Course Committee 
outlined plans for a textbook in voca¬ 
tional guidance which was completed a 
year later, and copies were distributed to 
thousands of secondary .school pupils. 
As a supplement to this textbook, a se¬ 
ries of vocational information pamphlets 
was prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Japan Vocational Guidance Associa¬ 
tion (another national organization in 
the guidance field before 1951) and the 
Vocational Education Association. These 
pamphlets provided current information 
on about three hundred major occupa¬ 
tions selected on a basis of their eco¬ 
nomic importance and employment pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Prior to 1948 the Tokyo Normal School 
published a bulletin Student Self-Gov¬ 
ernment The Association for Teacher 
Preparation published A Cukhnce Fro- 
gram for the Preparation of Teachers, 
The publication in 1949 of the minis¬ 
try's Pupil Guidance in the Secondary 
Schook was followed by the appearance 
of many nongovernmental books on guid¬ 
ance, with similar titles. These books 
varied in quality from excellent to poor, 
but were concrete evidence of increas¬ 
ing awareness among Japanese educators 
of the significance of this field of activ¬ 
ity. Guidance was becoming academi¬ 
cally respectable! 

In 1949 representatives of the twenty- 
seven branches of the Japanese Associa¬ 
tion of University Women met for their 
national convention at Kobe. A special 
feature of the meeting was the report of 
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a survey made by members of the asso- copies wew 
ciation on “Women in the Professions.” Many of tli{ 
\ total of 742 members of the organiza- ous aspects 
tion had responded to a questionnaire lationsofsi 
asking for information. Ranging in age educational 
from twenty-one to seventy-seven, they 
were all alumnae of twenty-seven dif- 


copies were being published in Japan. 
Many of these contained articles on vari- 
ous aspects of guidance, including trans¬ 
lations of significant articles in American 
educational magazines. 


ferent institutions. Space does not per¬ 
mit giving an outline of this study so 
significant in the field of guidance of 
women. Suffice it to say that the con¬ 
vention voted to publish the findings in 
a form that would point up the major 
implications for women’s higher educa¬ 
tion and guidance, and to circulate it 
among college and university presidents 
throughout the country. 

In 1950 the Ministry of Education 
issued a catalogue of its publications 
from 1945 to 1949 listing over 350 titles, 
of which over 10,000,000 copies have 
been distributed. It is highly significant, 
I think, that the largest number of these, 
136 titles, or 40 percent, were classified 
under the heading of “School Guid¬ 
ance.” Most of these, of the professional 
type, were written not by ministry offi¬ 
cials but by committees of teachers, 
principals, professors of education, with 
perhaps one ministry representative on 
a committee of ten to thirty members. 

In addition, translations of American 
professional books had been published 
before 1951; for example, Professor Sa- 
wada of the Tokyo Gakugei had trans¬ 
lated Arthur E. Traxler’s Techniques of 
Guidance which was published in two 
volumes in 1948 and 1949. 

By January 1951 no less than 124 edu¬ 
cational magazines with a combined 
monthly circulation of over 8,000,000 


Thus it appears that prior to 1951-52 
a formal three-month course in the edu¬ 
cational personnel field had been given 
in Japan, a national personnel associa¬ 
tion had been organized, and a compara¬ 
tively extensive literahue had developed 

all significant evidence of increasing 
awareness on the part of Japanese edu¬ 
cators of the vital importance of this 
area of knowledge and activity in the 
successful reorganization of their system 
of liigher education, 

On the basis of the five years of pre¬ 
vious growing interest in the field and In¬ 
creasing recognition of its inherent im¬ 
portance, the stage was set for the highly 
successful work of the seven members 
of the Universities Institutes, as reported 
by Dr. Lloyd. 

The work of the Universities Insti¬ 
tutes, however, should be seen and evalu¬ 
ated in its proper perspective—as the 
culmination of a long series of prior ac¬ 
tivities and efforts on the part of both 
American and Jsipanese educators. Fu¬ 
ture students of Japanese educational his¬ 
tory should be fully aware of the variety 
of efforts that preceded the work of these 
institutes. Full credit should also be 
given to the pioneer work of those many 
other educators of both nations who 
made so many conscientious attempts in 
the earlier years of the Occupation. 
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